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HE period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, with 
which we cloſed our Second Volume, muſt be 
conſidered as the moſt important in the annals of 
this country : perhaps hiſtory can no where furniſh 
us with a revolution ſo ſudden, ſo peaceable, and fo 
permanent, as that produced by the acceſſion of 
King William. 

The four Kings of the Houſe of Stuart, may be 
juſtly ſaid to have been unacquainted with the true 
art of governing, although remarkably tenacious 
of every particle of power. It was their peculiar 
infelicity, to overlook the genius of the people 
whom they were appointed to rule; and whillt they 
claimed as their due, all the prerogatives aſſumed 
by the moſt deſpotic of their predeceſſors, they ſav 
not the advances which the nation had made in know- 
ledge and refinement. The early dawn of ſcience 
opened to the view of Engliſhmen their natural 
rights: ſucceſsful commerce had given wealth to 
individuals; and a people that grow great by their 
own exertions, ſoon contract a diſreliſh for the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience to their prince. 

The deſtructive reign of Charles the Second, it 
mult be owned, cauſed the benefits of the Revolu- 
tion to come to us, allayed by ſome weighty evils : 
meaſures repugnant to the molt valuable intereſts 
of the nation, and perſiſted in through a courſe of 
five-and-rwenty years, had ſpread a general ſpirit 
of diſcontent, which, in after times, burſt forth 
into all the fury of party-rage, and civil diſſention: 
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add to this, that the enormous power of France, 
which the evil genius of this Britiſb king had che- 
riſhed inſtead of repreſſed, threatened deſtruction 
to a kingdom debilitated by faction. It was no leſs 
than an Herculean labour, for William to oppoſe, 
at -its maturity, a power which ſhould have been 
circumſcribed on its firſt advances: hence aroſe 
that pernicious concomitant of government, a na- 
tional debi. 

That our councils were diſtracted, and our ar- 
maments, on the whole, rather inefficaciouſly di- 
rected, immediately after the Revolution took place, 
is no ways ſurpriſing. The bleſſings derived from 
the eſtabliſhment of liberty upon the ruins of tyran- 
ny, are ſeldom enjoyed by thoſe through whom the 
change is effected: theſe bleſſings are a rich inheritance 
which they tranſmit to their poſterity, and which, 
like the prophet of old, they are only permitted to 
take a proſpect of, not to enter upon. The rapid 
advances which Great-Britain has ſince made in 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, and 
Naval Strength, ought to be attributed to that ſpirit 
of freedom, which the Revolution cheriſhed and 
ſanctioned: hence has Great- Britain decreed the deſ- 
tiny of nations by her fleets, and become at fea, what 
ancient Rome was on land, the Arbitreſs of the 
Univerſe. So that the grandeur of the nation is de- 
rived from the Majeſty of the People; a phraſe, which 
an ingenious French writer ſays, © is peculiar to the 
« Engliſh language, and is alone ſufficient to con- 
ſecrate a language *.” We ſhall therefore haſten to 
relate thoſe occurrences which render the eighteenth 
century, from its very commencement, ſo impor- 
tant and intereſting to Engliſhmen, phe 

* Majeflatem populi Romani minuiſſet, ſays Tacitus, lib. I. ſcR. 


LXXII, which proves that the phraſe is peculiar to the Engli 
when compared with other modern languages, slim, only 
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CHAP, I 


Concluſion of the Reign of King William III. after the 
| Death of Queen Mary. 


Trading Companies eſtabliſhed to Africa and India 
Cemparative View of the Navy of Great-Britain— 
Admiral Ruſſel in the Mediterranean—Lord Berk- 
ley annoys the Coaſt of France Events in the 
Weſt-Indies—Con/piracy againſt the Life of King 
William Projected Invaſion from France defeated 
—Recoinage of Silver Exchequer Bills firſt iſſued — 
Appointment of Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and 
Plantations —Regiſtry for Seamen—A of Naviga- 
tion—Iriſh Linen Manufacture encouraged— Embar- 
raſſed State of the Bank of England Million Bank 
— Afﬀairs in the Weſt-Indies and America Peace 
of Ryſwick Conduct of the Princeſs Anne of Den- 

mark towards her Father - Peter Czar of Muſcovy, 
viſits England —Trade between France and Eng- 
land—New Eaſt-India Company eflabliſhed—The 

Cf. won loo wn on Karl 


| 
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Farl of Marlborough reftored to Office Intriguss 
for the Spaniſh Succeſſion — Partition Treaty—Set- 
tlement made by the Scotch on the Iſthmus of Darien 
—dSecond Treaty of Partition Copenhagen bom- 
barded by the combined Fleets of England and 
Holland Death of the Duke of Gloyceſter and 
of Charles II. of Spain—Succeſſion to the Crown 
„5 Great- Britain /ettle4d—The Earl of Pembroke 
appointed Lord High Admiral—Triple Alliance be- 
tween the Emperor and the Maritime Powers — 
Death of James II. — Je French acknowledge the 
pretended Prince of Wales King of England—The 
two Faſt-India Companies eee of King 
William—Dampier's Voyage to New - Guinea 
AA to regulate the Newfoundland Fiſhery—Re- 
venue of the Poft-Office—Cemparative View of the 
Engliſh and French Trade 1 J urkey—d1ate of the 
National Deò at the Demiſe 6f king William, and 
of the Royal Navy. 


HE parliamentary proviſion for the ſervice 

of the army and navy, during the year 10695, 

was four millions ſeven hundred and twelve 
pounds; for the raiſing of which ſum the Jand-tax 
was continued, the ſubſidy of tonnage and poun- 
dage was renewed for five years, and new duties 
were laid on different commodities. An act was 
Paſſed, eſtabliſhing a trading company to Africa 
and the Indies, impowering them to plant colonies, 
build cities, towns, or forts, in places uninhabited, 
or in others, with the conſent of the natives; veſt- 
ing them with an excluſive right, and an exemp- 
tion for twenty-one vears, from all duties or im- 
poſts. This act was afterwards confirmed by let- 
ers- patent under the great ſeal, directed by the 
parliament, without any farther warrant ſrom the 
crown. This ſcheme was projected by Paterſon, 
the 
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the ſame man who had formed the plan of the Bank: 
he had farther in view the forming a ſettlement on 
the Iſthmus of Darien, in ſuch a manner as to open 
a trade to the South-Sea, and acroſs it, even to the 
Eaſt-Indies. The delign was ſupported by the 
- gentry and merchants of Scotland; but it ultimately 
proved ruinous to that country. It was ſaid to have 
been privately encouraged by the interlopers in the 
Engliſh Eaſt- India trade, who, finding the company 
ſupported by government, endeavoured to ſerve 
themſelves by theſe means. 

Before we enter upon the naval tranſactions of 
this year, we ſhall lay before our readers a compa- 
rative view of the ſtate of the Britiſh navy at that 
time, and in former times, which is extracted 
from the firſt volume of biſhop Gibſon's continu- 
ation of Camden's Britannia, and 1s laid down by 
Mr. Pepys, ſecretary to the admiralty, 


Different States of the Royal In Camden's Time,] In the year 169z. 
Navy. anno 1607, | 


Firſt. 
Number of ſhips and No more than Above 200. 
veſſels, from fifty| 40 


tons and upwards | 
Secondly. | | 


The general tonnage Was under } Above 
of the whole 23,600 tons. 112, 400 tons. 
Thirdly. | 
The number of men Was under Above 


required for man-⁵, oo men 45,000 men. 
ning the ſame 


Fourthly. | | 
The medium | 
of its annual Peace Under 1 5,0001., Above 
charges du- 400, oool. 
ring the laſt] War Under 96, pool.] Above 
five years | 1,620,000), 
in 
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In the ſpring, four thouſand five hundred troops 


arrived at Cadiz, (where admiral Ruſſel had winter- 
ed,) under the command of brigadier Stuart, toge- 
ther with a large fleet of victuallers. The admiral, 
hereupon, ſailed for Barcelona, where the affairs of 
France were greatly on the decline. The marquis 
de Gaſtanaga, viceroy of Catalonia, having formed 
a deſign of retaking Palamos, deſired the aſſiſtance 
of Ruſſel and his fleet for that purpoſe. In conſe- 
quence of this deſign, four thouſand Engliſh and 
Dutch troops were landed, whilſt the fleet began to 
bombard the town and caſtle. The Spaniſh army 
was quite unprovided with every neceſſary for con- 
ducting the fiege, whilſt the French had a nume- 


rous garriſon in the town. Ruſſel, therefore, ſoon 


withdrew his aſſiſtance, but not until he had done 
conſiderable damage to the town and caſtle. He 
then proceeded to Toulon, to look after the French 
fleet. Some attribute the miſcarriage of this expe- 
dition to a diſagreement between the Engliſh ad- 
miral and the Spaniſh court: the former com- 
plained that his Catholic majeſty had made no pre- 
parations for the campaign ; that he had neglected 
to fulfil his engagements with reſpect to the Spaniſh 
ſquadron, which ought to have joined the fleets of 
England and Holland : and that he had taken no 
care to provide tents and proviſions for the Britiſh 


forces. Having ſpent the ſummer to little pur- 


poſe on the coalts of Spain and Province, he re- 
turned to Cadiz in the end of September. The 
French were, however, greatly alarmed at the Eng- 
liſh remaining undiſputed maſters in the Mediter- 
ranean, and were in continual dread of a deſcent 
being made on their coaſt, ſo that although no 
actual advantage was gained, yet the French ports 
in that ſea were effectually ſhut up, and the honour 


of the Britiſh flag reſtored, 
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In the channel, lord Berkley of Stratton, and 
the Dutch admiral Allemonde, obliged the French 
fleet to remain in port, whilſt they reſolved upon 


a ſecond attack upon St. Maloes.” This mode of 


making war by bombardment, it mult be confeſſed, 
appears very inhuman, and quite repugnant to thar 
refinement of manners which had then diffuſed itſelf 
pretty widely; but as theſe deſtructive engines 
were firſt practiſed by the French, it was no more 
than executing the equitable law of retaliation, 
to alarm them with apprehenſions of like devaita- 
tion as thoſe which they had ſpread over Genoa, 
without even a previous declaration of war. I heir 
boaſted Lovis XIV. had, with wanton cruelty, put 
whole countries under military execution, even after 
they had brought in the contributions exacted of 
them. ln ſhort, all the unfeeling ſavageneſs prac- 
tiſed in the moſt barbarous ages of the world, do 
not exceed the extirpating ſpirit, which, in ſome in- 
ſtances, actuated this refiner of French manners and 
taſte. 

The attempt which the Engliſh now made on 
St. Maloes, did lets injury to the town than their 
former one. On their way home they deſtroyed 
Granville on the coaſt of Normandy *. Return- 
ing to Portſmouth to refit, they ſoon after took a 
{mall number of ſoldiers on board, and ſailed fur 
the Downs with a deſign to attack Dunkirk ; the 
expedition was conducted by Meeſters, who had 
provided inſtrumen:s of deitruction for the place. 
On the 11t day of Avguſt, the bomb-ketches, fire- 
ſhips, and machine veſſels, with ſeveral light fri- 
gates and brigantines to cover them, entered the 
harbour. The bombardment began about nine in 
the morning, and the attack continued until five 


+ July 6, 109g, 
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in the afternoon. The French, however, were fn 
well provided for the: r defence, that no impreſſion 
could be made. A want of unanimity diſconcerted 
the meaſores of the alla lants, and the Dutch en- 
gineer retired in diſguſt during the night. Lord 
Berkley, although deprived of his aftiſtance, re- 
ſolved to attack Calais. Previous to an aſſault 
upon the town, it was neceſſary to demoliſh a 


- wooden fort, erefted at the entrance of the pier- 


heads. This ſervice was gallantly and uceelsfully 
performed by colonel Richardſon on the 17th day 
of /\uguſt. Burakhwgh fx hundred bombs were 
throwi into the town, it ſuſtained no eſſential in- 
jury. This artampk concluded the operations of 
the combined ſieets during the ſummer of 1695. 

A ſquadion cO mmanded by the marquis of Car- 
marthen, whoſe father had juſt then been created 
duke of Leeds, was ſtationed off the ifles of Scilly, 
for the ſecurity of the homeward-beund merchant- 
ſhips. Ibis man was very unequal to the truſts 
repoled ir him; for miſtaking a fleet of merchant- 
men for the Breſt iquadron, he retired precipitately 
into MWilford-Hlaven. His conduct expeſed the Bar- 
badocs fcet to the French priveteers and cruiſers ; 


two rich Eait ! ia ſhips were likewiſe taken, one 


hundred and 61:7 leagues to the weſtward, which 
gave great reaſov!: to ſuſpect treachery, as crviſers 
fel dom firike out fo far from their coaſts. To add 
to the misfortunes of the Eaſt India Company, 
three other homeward-bound ſhips that had arrived 
near Galway, on the weſt of Ireland, fel] into the 

hands of ſome French privateers. T hefe ſhips were 


valued at a million fterling*. The merchants re- 


newed their clamour againſt the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, who, in juilification of themſelves, 


® Buinctt's on Times. 


produced 
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produced their orders to the marquis of Carmarthen, 
whoſe miſconduct in this buſineſs was flagrant ; but 
theſe national calamities took their riſe principally 
from the circumſtantial intelligence tranſmitted to 
France from time to time by the malecontents in 
England. | 5 
Ihe naval efforts of the Engliſh in the Weſt In- 
dies, were attended with no ſucceis. Wilmot and 
Lillingſton, with twelve hundred land forces, was 
ſent on an expedition againſt the French in St. Do- 
mingo, in which enterprize they were to be aſſiſted 
by the Spaniards on that iſland. After they had 
accompliſhed this deſign, they were directed to 
proceed to the northward, and deſtroy the French 
fiſheries on the banks of Newfoundland. When 
they arrived at St. Domingo, the Spaniſh viceroy 
furniſhed ſeventeen hundred troops; with this rein— 
forcement they attacked fort Frangois. Wilmot 
plundered-the country for his own advantage, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of Lillingſton. 
Great diſſentions prevailed among the ſea and land 
forces, inſomuch that the Spaniards ſoon grew weary 
of their allies, and withdrew their aſſiſtance. In 
the beginning of September, the commodore ſet 
ſail for England, and loſt one of his ſhips in the 
gulph of Florida. He himſelf died in his paſſage 
home, and the greater part of the men being 
ſwept of by an epideinical diſtemper, the ſqua— 
dron returned to England in a molt miſerable con- 
dition. 1 a 

The war which France had maintained for five 
years againſt the combined force of Europe, had 
{pread miſery through the country, That Kingdom 
began to be exhaulted, both of men and money, 
whilſt an ugkindly ſeaſon deſtroyed the fruits of the 
earth, and brought on a famine. By theſe cala- 
mities the ſpirit of the nation was greatly ſunk. 
NN ery B 2 Louvoiz, 
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I.ouvois, who had conducted the affairs of the 


kingdom with great ſucceſs and popularity, was dead, 
and the army had loſt marſhal Luxembourg, who 
alſo died in January 1695, and who had ever been 
found an overmatch for the confederate army, with 


the king of England at their head. Such was the 


aſpect of affairs at the opening of the campaign, 
which ſeemed to promiſe every thing propitious 
to the cauſe of the allies. Namur was taken by 
William, with as much honour as it had been be- 
fore loſt with diſgrace, and much in the ſame 
manner, for it was carried in fight of an army 
ſtronger than that which ſubdued it; and although 
ſtrengthened with many new works, and defended 
by a garriſon which was itſelf an army *. The 
campaign was cloſed without any other important 
ſtroke being ftruck. 

The king returned to England the latter end of 
October, and diſſolving the parliament, which then 
ſtood prorogued, called a new one, which aſſembled 
on the 22d of November following. 

In the beginning of the year 1696, a double 
plot was diſcovered to aſſaſſinate the king, and in- 
vade the kingdom. Many of the adherents of the 
late king came over from France, and held conſul- 
tations with the Papiſts and Nonjurors on the mur- 
der of king William; and after ſeveral debates on 
the time, place and manner, of executing their hor- 


rid deſign, they at laſt agreed to aſſaſſinate his ma- 


jeſty on ſome day in February, as he returned from 
hunting, in a lane between Brentford and Turn— 
ham-green. But the whole plot was happily diſ- 
covered by Pendergraſs, the very night before it 
was to have been executed. It was confirmed by 
de la Rue, another of the conſpirators, and after- 


od Voltaire. 


wards 
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wards by captain Porter, and others, who came in 
upon the proclamation for apprehending the con- 
ſpirators. At the ſame time there was to have been 
an invalion from France; for which purpoſe James 
was come to Calais; and the troops, artillery, and 
ſtores, were immediately ordered to be embarked ; 
but by the news of the miſcarriage of the aſſaſſina- 
tion plot, and by the ſpeedy ſending of a formidable 
fleet under admiral Ruſſel, the whole deſign was 
fruſtrated. 

On the 21ſt of February, the king, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes, informed the parliament of the diſ- 
covery of the plot, and explained the ſteps he had 
taken to defeat the double deſign ; and the ſame 
evening both houſes addrefſed his majeſty to con- 
gratulate him on his preſervation. The houſe of 
commons alſo drew up and ſubſcribed an aſſocia- 
tion to ſtand by each other, in defence of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, againſt the late king 
James and all his adherents. The lords allo agreed 
to the fame aſſociation; and the example of the 
two houſes was followed by all the corporations in 
the kingdom. Several of the conſpirators fled be- 
yond ſea; and of thoſe who were apprehended, 
Carnock, King, and Keys, were executed on the 
18th of March: Sir John Friend, and Sir William 
Perkins, on the 3d of April following : brigadier 
Rookwood, major Lowick, and Mr. Cranbourn, 
on the 29th. Some time after Sir John Fenwick 
was apprehended for that part of the plot relating 
to the invaſion. A bill of attainder was brought 
into the houſe of commons againſt him, which gave 
riſe to a very warm debate, and the caſe was ar- 
gued with great learning and ingenuity, by the 
crown lawyers, on the one hand, and the council 
for the priſoner on the other. The bill was at 
length paſſed, and ſent to the lords. The proof 


of 
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of this man's guilt could only be attained from 
two witneſſes, Porter and Goodmans ; theſe two 
were practiſed upon by offers of large bribes, to 
quit the kingdom, that the charge might fall to the 
ground. One of theſe witneſſes accepted the con- 
ditions and withdrew ; the other, by pretending to 
liſten to the propoſal, betrayed the whole deſign. 
The queſtion was, whether the Jegiſlature had a 
right to diſpenſe with that degree of evidence, 
which in the courts of law were eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary at all times, in a caſe where the preſervation 
of the government, and the puniſhment of a fla- 
gitious diſturber of it, were deeply intereſted. The 
bill of attainder paſſed the upper houſe by a ma- 


Jority of {even votes only. Fenwick was thereupon 


beheaded on Towers hill. Ps 

The deſign of invading England, as has been 
Already hinted; proved equally abortive as the 
aſſaſſination- plot. The French king, induced 
by the. ſtrong aſſurances he received of the 
number and influence of the Jacobites in Eng- 
land, agreed to furniſh an army, and every thing 
neceſſary for a deſcent: the troops intended for 
this expedition aſſembled about Calais and Dun- 
kirk, and four hundred fail of great and ſmall veſ- 
ſels were collected from different ports. James, 
however, had no ſooner reached Calais“, than the 
duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his aid de camp 
from Flanders to king William, with an account 
of the blow that was meditating. Expreſſes, with 
the ſame tidings, arrived from the elector of Ba- 
varia, and the prince of Vandemont. Two conſi- 
derable ſquadrons being ready for ſea, admiral 
Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood over to the 
French coaſt, with above fifty ſail of the line. This 
ſudden appearance of the Engliſh fleet, ſo contrary 


* February 20, 1696. 
to 
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to the accultomed tardineſs which had impeded irs 
operations, threw the enemy into contuſion ; they 
hauled in their veſſels under the ſhore, 1n ſuch 
ſhallow water, that the Engliſh could attempt no- 
thing againſt them; however, nothing could be 
done in tranſporting troops to England, ſo that 
the deſins of France were effectually fruſtrated. 
James having continued ſome weeks at Calais, re- 
turned to St. Germans. The forces were ſent back 
to the garriſons from whence they had been draught- 
ed, and the people of France exclaimed, that the 
malignant ſtar, which ruled the deſtiny of James, 
had blaſted this, as it had done every other pro- 
ject formed for his reſtoration. 

Meanwhile the new partiament took into conſi- 
deration, a national evil which had increaſed to an 
alarming magnitude, It appeared from various 
experiments, "that the Aver coin on à medium, 
was di niniſhed one third. In proportion as the 
intrinſic value of ſilver ſunk beneath its nominal 
value, the gold roſe. Mr. Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax, chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
very active in promoting a re-coinage of the filver 
money. He urged, that the bad ſtate of the coin, 
had turned the exchange of all Europe in an alarm- 
ing degree againſt the nation. From thence alſo 
proceeded the difficulties and diſadvantages in raiſ- 
ing the ſupplies, for which the government were 
obliged to allow. exorbitant premiums and intereſt, 
That guineas, by this growing evil, were alread 
advanced to thirty ſhillings, and forei gn gold in 
the fame extravagant proportion. He concluded 
with affirming, that the evil would gather ſtrength 
every day; that the contagion had already ſpread 
through every vein of commerce; and unleſs a ſpeedy 
and poweiful remedy was applied, the deſolution of 
the ſtate advanced with haſty ſtrides, 


; Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were diſaffected to government, op— 
poſed this regulation with great vehemence. They 
ſaw thereby the ſtability of the ſtate, fixed on the ſolid 
foundation of public benefit; but the arguments 
urged in oppoſition to this meaſure, though plau- 
ſible, were ineffectual to ſtop its progreſs. It was 
affirmed, that the preſent conjuncture was by no 
means fit for a meaſure, whoſe operations muſt 
give a general and violent ſhock to commerce, and 
that at a ſeaſon, when the nation was engaged in 
a burdenſome and doubtful war, ſuch a reformation 
ought not to be thought on. The recoinage of the 
filver money was, however, reſolved upon, and to be 
of the old weight and fineneſs, and two millions 
were voted to enable government to call in all the 
diminiſhed ſilver money; but this was done gradu— 
ally, to prevent the inconveniences that would have 
ariſen from putting a {top to the circulation of adul- 
terated money all at once. Means were alſo uſed for 
gradually reducing the price of guineas, ſo as to bear 
their value in ſilver, in foreign parts. By ſuch pru- 
dent conduct, in little more than a year, the ſilver 
coin of England came forth from the mint, the 
fineit and moſt beautiful of any in Europe. And 
although many inconveniences happened in trade, 
whilſt it remained unfiniſhed, yet in the end it aſ- 
toniſhed and confounded all the enemies of the 
king and kingdom, both at home and abroad, 

Ic was on this occaſion that Mr. Montague firſt 
ſet on foot a new circulating paper credit, by iſſuing 
bills from the Exchequer : at the ſame time con- 
tracting for their being circulated for ready money 
on demand. As many of thoſe firit Exchequer bilis 
were for ſums ſo low as five pounds, and ten pounds, 
they were of great uſe, whilſt the ſcarcity of ſilver, 
occaſioned by the recoinage, continued. As they 
were taken at the Exchequer for all payments of 
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the revenue, and as when re:iſſued, they were al- 
lowed ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings per cent. in- 
tereſt, they ſoon roſe from a ſmall diſcount to be 
better than par. Theſe have ſince been iſſued 
yearly, and the bank of England has conſtantly, 
for many years paſt, been the contractors for their 
circulation, at a certain premium ; for which pur- 
poſe the Bank takes annual ſubſcriptions for enabling 
them to circulate them. 

Before the king went abroad this year *, he created 
a new and ſtanding council for commerce and plan- 
tations, commonly ſtyled the lords commiſſioners for 
trade and plantations; one of whom was the cele- 
brated Mr. John Locke. This eſtabliſhment owed 
its riſe to the loud complaints which the merchants 
of England carried to the throne, of the captures 
which had been made by the French of their ſhips, 
in conſequence of the little regard that was paid 
to the trade and commerce of the kingdom by the 
board of admiralty. From the year 1673, when 
the former ſtanding council of commerce was drop- 
ped, until this time, all diſputes and regulations 
reſpecting commerce, and the American colonies, 
were uſually referred to committees of the privy- 
council; but ſuch occaſional committees, being 
a conſtantly varying ſer of members, and having 
no ſtated appointment for tranſacting ſuch con- 
cerns, were not induced to beſtow that attention 
upon them which their importance merited. It was 
therefore found highly expedient to eſtabliſh a re- 
gular and permanent board for ſuch important 
ends, our foreign commerce and plantations, as 
well as moſt branches of our home trade, and of 
our numerous manufactures, being now greatly in- 
creaſed and improved. This new board was com- 
poſed of a firſt lord commiſſioner, (who has ever 


* 1696, 
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fince uſually been a peer of the realm) and of ſever: 
other commiſſioners, each having a ſalary of one 
thouſand pounds a year. 

The Edyſton rock, lying off the port of Ply- 
mouth, having proved very deſtructive to many 
ſhips that had been driven upon it, the corporation 
of the Trinity Houfe, in the year 1696, began to 


erect a light-houſe thereon, which was completed 


in three years. For the accompliſhment of which, 
many maſters and owners of Engliſh ſhips, agreed 
to pay a penny per ton outwards and returning. 
In the dreadful ſtorm which happened in 1703, 
this ight-houſe was blown down and deſtroyed. In 
the fourth year of queen Anne, it was rebuilt by 
act of parliament, when the contribution from the 
Engliſh ſhipping, which had before been voluntary, 
was fixed by authority of parliament. 

The parhament of England hkewiſe paſſed an 
act, for the increaſe and encouragement of ſeamen, 
by which thirty thouſand ſeamen were ordered to 
be regiſtered, in order that they might be in readi- 
neſs at all times for ſupplying the royal navy ; theſe 
were to receive a premium of forty ſhillings yearly. 
Such regiſtered ſeamen only were eligible to any 
commiſſion or warrant offices in the royal navy; 
they were likewiſe entitled to a double ſhare or di- 
vidend in all prizes. And ſuch only, when 
maimed, or ſuperannuated, were to be admitted into 
the newly eſtabliſhed hoſpital for ſeamen at Green- 
wich. The widows and children of ſuch regiſtered 
ſeamen, who might be killed in the ſervice, were 
alone admiſſible into that hoſpital. By the 
ſame act, ſixpence per month was to be deducted 
from the pay of all ſeamen, as well ſerving in mer- 
chant ſhips as in the royal navy, for the ſupport of 


Greenwich Hoſpital. This act, ſo far as it relates 


to the regiſtering of ſea men, was repealed by an 
act of the gth year of queen Anne; and although 
many 
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many plans have been propoſed for the reviving of 
ſuch a regiſter, yet ſo many objections have been 
ſtarted, that no law has as yet been framed for fo 
important a matter as that of having in conſtant 
readineſs, a competent number of lea;inen to man 
the royal navy, when the exigencies of the ſtate call 
for a ſpcedy ſupply of men, without having recourſe 
to the barbarous and unconſtitutional practice of 


preſſing. 


Another act paſſed the ſame ſeſſion, was intended 
for farther enforcing and improving the acts of na- 
vigation, and for preventing of frauds, and other 
abuſes in the Plantation trade. It was thereby 
enacted, “ that all ſkips trading to and from our 
Aſiatic, African, or American plantations or ſettle- 
ments, ſhall be Engliſh, Iriſh, or Plantation- built; 
and their cargoes ſhall be either Engliſh, Iriſh, 
or Plantation property, and ſhall be regiſtered as 
ſuch, &c. and as our Norih-American colonies had 
now riſen into conſequence, it was therein enacted, 
* that no charier-proprietor of lands on the conti- 
nent of America, ſhall fell or o herw:ſe diſpoſe of 
them to any other than natural-bora ſubjects, with- 
out the king's licenſe in council for that purpoſe.” 

Another ſalutary act paſſed in this ſeſſion, was 
calculated to benefit the linen trade of Ireland. 
It allowed of the free importation of hemp, flax, 
and linen, and its thread and yarn, the growth or 
manufacture of Ireland, into England, by natives 
of England or Ireland, duty free, 

Many ciccumſtances at this time concurred to 
involve the infant Bank of England in difficulty and 
diftreſs. Among the cauſes of theſe embarraſſments 
may be rec koned, an ill judged ſcheme for a land- 
bank in England, which proved abortive; the de- 
ficient funds for the annual ſupplies; and the bad 
ſtate of the filver coinage. Their notes, at the 
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time we are now ſpeaking of, were at a diſcount of 
fifteen and twenty per cent. for ſuch was the com- 
pany's neceſſity, that they could pay thoſe notes only 
by ten per cent. once in a fortnight ; and at length, 
no more than three per cent. once in three months, 
were paid upon them. 'This extreme want of caſh 
in the Bank aroſe from their having taken the clipped 
and otherwiſe diminiſhed filver money, at the legal, 
or par value by tale, and alſo guineas at thirty ſhil- 
lings, for which they iſſued their notes, payable 
on demand, which occaſioned them to be much 
preſſed, until they received out of the Mint a 
ſufficient quantity of the new ſilver coin, to enable 
them to anſwer the daily demands made upon them 
for their outſtanding notes. Theſe diſtreſſes obliged 
the Bank to make two different calls of twenty per 
cent. cach, on their members in the year 1696, and 
to iſſue Bank ſcaled- bills, bearing ſix per cent. in- 
tereſt in Exchange for Bank caſh-notes. Such was 
the diſtreſs of the times, that the Bank was obliged 


to call in all monies which they had advanced on 
- mortgages, pawns, notes, bills, or other ſecurity. 


Theſe difficulties were greatly removed as ſoon as 
the new coinage was completed; but the entire re- 
ſtoration of the credit of the Bank of England was 
effected by an act of parliament, commonly known 
by the title of the ſecond ſubſcription, or engraft- 


ing act; whereby an additional duty was laid on 


falt, and the other duties were extended to a longer 
term, in order to make up a general fund for paſt 
deficiencies. The ſubſcribers to the capital of one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds were paid 
their principal, and the intereſt which had been 
made thereby; and a new capital of five million 
one hundred and ſixty thouſand four hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds fourteen ſhillings and nine-pence 


halfpenny, beſides the current ſervice of the year 1697, 


Wag 
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was eſtabliſhed. The Bank was thereupon empow- 
ered to iſſue an additional number of notes, equal 
to the amount of this new ſubſcription, and 1n 
caſe ſuch notes were not diſcharged upon demand, 
the Exchequer was ſubjected to the payment of 
them, out of the firſt money which ſhould become 
due to the Bank. The ſame act confirmed the 
chatter granted to the Bank until the year 1710, 
when, upon one year's notice given, it might be 
revoked. Ina few months after this proviſion was 
made for the Bank, the ſtock which had before been 
greatly below par, ſuddenly roſe to one hundred 
and twelve, ſo that thoſe who had poſſeſſed them- 
felves of large quantities of Bank ftock, when it 
was reduced to its loweſt ebb, gained immenſely in 
a very ſhort time. © Whereby,” ſays Mr. Ander- 
ſon, © the greateſt eſtates were raiſed in the leaſt 
time, and the moſt of them, that had been known 
in any age, and in any part of the world. Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcot is ſaid to have gained thereby above 
ſixty thouſand pounds *.“ 

Among the many projects about this time in 
England, one took place which has preſerved its 
credit to our own times, viz. that commonly called 
the million-bank. It took its riſe from a ſet of 
London bankers who lent out money on pledges. 
Afterwards they agreed in partnerſhip to purchaſe 
tickets in king William's million lottery, in the 
year 1695 ; and from thence they were called the 
company of the million bank. Next they purchaſed 
many reverſions of the four per cent. annuities, and 
admitted many proprietors of annuities to purchaſe 
their joint-ſtock, which amounted and ſtill amounts 
to five hundred thouſand pounds. They are no 
company by charter, but only a partnerſhip by deed, 
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enrolled in Chancery, prior to the act of parliament 
againſt ſuch vnincorporated parinerſhips, in the 
year 1721. They divided five per cent. yearly to 
their proprietors, until Lady-day 1728, when they 
reduced their annual dividend to four per cent “. 

During the ſummer of 1696, nothing of conſe- 
quence was performed at fra, Lord Berkley, who 
was appointed to the command of the fleet, ſailed 
on the 24th day of June, for the Bay of Biſcay. On 
the 3d day of July he appeared with his ſquadron be- 
fore the iſland of Groais, oppoſite to port L'Orient, 
Here they deſtroyed twenty villages, containing 
thirteen en houſes, and carried off a great 
number of horſes and black cattle. He then pro- 
ceeded to Houat and Hedic, which lay to the ſouth- 
eaſtward, and within a few leagues of the iſland of 
Belleiſle, which they laid waſte. At the ſame time 
Sir Martin Beckman was ſent to bombard the town 
of St. Martins, in the iſle of Rhé, the greateſt part 
of which he reduced to aſhes. On the 7th the 
ſquadron, which conſiſted of ten men of war, bom- 
barded Olonne, a town in Lower Picardy, which 
was ſet on fire in fifteen different places, with the 
ſhells and carcaiſes. Though theſe appear to have 
been enterprizes of ſmall import, yet it ought to be 
remembered, that they ſerved to Keep the whole 
weſtern coaſt of France in perpetual alarm; info- 
much that ſixty thouſand men were continually in 
arms for the defence of the maritime parts. 

In the month of May rear-admiral Benbow failed 
with a ſmall ſquadron, in order to block up a fa- 
mous naval partiſan of France, named Du Bart, in 
the harbour of Dunkirk ; but that adventurer found 
means to eicipe in a fog, and ſtecring north- eaſt- 
ward, attacked a flect of Dutch {hips in the Baltic, 


* Anderſen on Comme ce, Vol, II. p. 108. 
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which was convoyed by five frigates. The whole 
of the convoy he made prize of, together with near 
one half of the merchantmen ; but on his return 


home with his captures, he fell in with the Dutch 


Baltic fleet outward bound, which had thirteen. 


ſhips of the line for their convoy. As he was by no 
means a match for ſuch a force, he was compelled 


to burn four of the frigates, to turn the fifth a- 


drift, alſo ſeveral of his prizes, only fifteen of 
which he kept, and brought ſafe into the harbour 
of Dunkirk. 

The houſe of commons which met on the 2oth 
day of October, entered into an enquiry concerning, 
the miſcarriages of the fleet, which was chief] 
aimed at the conduct of Sir George Rooke, who had 
received orders to intercept the 1 oulon ſquadron in 
its way to Breſt, he having wintered at Cadiz; but 
in this attempt he miſcarried. The commons, 
in a committee of the whole houſe, reſolved to en- 
quire, why this fleet was not intercepted? Rooke 
was examined at the bar of the houſe, and called 
upon to produce his journal, together with the in- 
ſtructions he received from the admiralty, and the 
letters which had been written to him from thence. 
The admirals Shovel and Mitchell were likewiſe ex- 
amined, but no imputation being fixed upon the 
commander in chief, the affair dropped. The 
houſe afterwards voted the ſum of two million 
three hundred ſeventy-two thouſand. one hundred 
and ninety-ſeven pounds, for the maintenance of 
forty thouſand ſeamen, two marine regiments, the 
ordinary of the navy, and the charge of the regiſtry 
of ſeamen. 

Whilſt theſe tranſactions paſſed in Europe, the 
French ſent out a ſquadron of force under the com- 
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mand of the Sicur Pointis, who had on board a con- 
ſiderable number of land forces, for the Weſt Indies, 
who ſailing to Carthagena, made himſelf maſter of 
that important place, with the wealth which was 
lodged init, amounting, by the French account, to 
8,000,000 of crowns, but the Spaniards acknow- 
ledged no ſuch loſs, the ſilver having been prviouſly 
removed to a place of ſecurity*. Pointis having de- 
ſtroyed the fortifications, bore away for the Straits 
of Bahama. On the 22d day of May he fell in 
with the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by 
Nevil, and one of Pointis's fly-boats was taken; but 
he made ſhift to eſcape, although ppriued during five 


days, in which chace the Englith and Dutch rear- 


admirals ſprang their fore-top-maſts, and received 
ſo much damage, that they were obliged to ſteer 


for Carthagena to refit. Nevil found the place 


abandoned of its inhabitants, who, after the depar- 
ture of Pointis, had been a ſecond time rifled by 
the Buccaneers, who complained that the French 
had defrauded them of their ſhare of the plunder, 
which was really the caſe; for Pointis had behaved 
to thoſe freebooters, who did him eſſential ſer- 
vice in reducing the place, with great injuſtice when 
it was taken, On the 6th day of June, when vice- 


admiral Nevil had been fix days at Carthagena, he 


diſcovered eight fail of Buccaneers cloſe under the 
ſhore; whereupon a detachment was ſent to deſtroy 
them. Two they forced on ſhore, other two they 
took, and the reſt eſcaped. The vice-admiral 
then directed his courſe to Jamaica ; Sir William 
Beeſton, the governor, ſuggeſted to the commander, 
that as the French fleet had made good their eſ- 
cape, the only important ſervice which remained 
for him to render, was the deſtruction of that neſt 
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of pirates which iſſued from the port of Petit- 
Guavas, on the iſland of St. Domingo. On the 
22d day of June, 1697, rear-admiral Meeze was 
ſent with nine ſhips of war againſt this place, which 
he ſurprized, ſer on fire, and totally deſtroyed. 
Nevil then proceeded to the Havannah, having 
under his convoy the Jamaica fleet. His deſign 
was to take the Spaniſh galleons under his protec- 
tion, in their voyage to Europe, but the governor 
of Cuba, and the general of the galleons, doubtful 
of the Engliſh admiral's ſincerity, with great civi- 
lity refuſed admitting his fleet into the haven, and 
putting the plate fleet under his protection. In- 
deed it docs not appear how a viceroy, without 
poſitive orders from his court, could be juſtified 
in placing ſuch an implicit confidence in any ally; 
for if Nevil's fleet had been admitted 1nto the har- 
bour, the place of the greateſt conſequence to Spain 
of any in the Weſt-Indies, and the richeſt fleet of 
that age, having fifty millions on board *, would 
have been entirely at the mercy of their protector. 
Vice-admiral Nevil then proceeded to Virginia, 
devoured with chagrin at the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the Spaniards, and that his expedition 
had proved fo ineffectual, by the eſcape of the 
French fleet. This ſtate of mind concuring with 
the influence of the climate, threw him into a hectic 
fever, of which he died at Virginia, on the 27th 
day of Auguſt following. Rear-admiral Meeze 
died fome weeks before him, ſo that the command 
of the ſquadron devolved upon captain Robert 
Dilkes, wuo brought the fleet ſafe to England on 
the 24th day of October, in a ſhattered condition, 
half manned, and without prizes, to the extreme 
diſappointment of the nation, who had reckoned 


* Campbell's Naval Hiſtory, Vol. III. p. 216. 
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on the acquiſition of wealth and glory, by this ex- 
pedition. i 

In the mean time the Sieur Pointis, after he had 
diſengaged himſelf from the Engliſh fleet, which 
hung on his rear, directed his courſe to the banks 


of Newfoundland, and entered Conception bay, at 


the time that a ſtout Engliſh ſquadron lay at anchor 
in the adjoining bay of St. John, under the com- 
mand of commodore Norris. This officer being 
informed of the arrival of a French fleet, concluded 
it to have been diſpatched from France under M. 
Neſmond, in order to attack him. Soon after, he 
received full information concerning the enemy; 
he therevpon called a council of war, compoſed of 
the land as well as the naval officers, wherein it 
was debated, whether he ſhould attack the enemy, 
or remain in port. All the land officers, who were 
eleven in number, were againſt making the attack; 
the ſea officers, who numbered thirteen, were di- 
vided in their opinion, five agreed with the land 
officers, not to ſail out againſt the enemy ; eight, 
among whom was the commodore, adviſed an im- 
mediate attack on the French, Who lay negligently 
at anchor, without any apprehenſion of the danger 
which awaited them. The majority of eighteen to 
eight over- ruled a meaſure, which bid fair for ren- 
dering eminent ſervice to the kingdom. Norris 
had been ſent out with ſome land forces to recover 
Hudſon's Bay; thoſe who oppoſed fighting the 
French, therefore, gave for reaſon, that as they 
were ſent upon another ſervice, they ought not to 
run unneceſſary hazards. In conſequence of this 
relolution, Pointis was permitted to proceed on his 
voyage to Europe ; but he had not yet eſcaped every 
danger. On the 4th day of Auguſt, 1696, he fell 
in with a ſquadron commanded by commodore Har- 
low, and an obſtinate engagement enſued ; bur 
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when night came on the French bore away, and 
the next day made the harbour of Breſt in ſafety; 
having weathered as many dangers as any ſqua- 
dron that ever put to ſea. The people of Eng- 
land could not underſtand how a fleet of foul ſhips, 
returning from a long voyage, during which they 
had found no opportunity of careening, ſhould 
outſail an Engliſh ſquadron which had juſt put to 
ſea *®. The admiralty declared themſelves ſatisfied ; 
« but,” ſays biſhop Burner, © that board was ac- 
cuſed of much partiality, and to outward appear- 
ance, there was much room given either to cenſure 
the orders, or the execution of them F.” The king 
owned he did not underſtand maritime affairs; and 
Ruſſel, now created earl of Orford, had the entire 
direction both of the admiralty and navy-boards : 
ſo that his power was almoſt equal to that of a lord 
high-admiral. It was generally ſuppoſed, that there 
was much corruption, as it was certain there was 
much faction, if not treachery, in the conduct of 
our marine . The houſe of lords however, ſome 
time after, entered upon an enquiry, why the fleet 
under Norris did not attack the French ſhips com- 
manded by Pointis? and after taking a full view 
of the evidence, reſolved, that the not going out 
to fight Pointis, upon the ſeveral intelligences given, 
was a very high miſcarriage, to the great diſſervice 
of the king and kingdom; and farther, that the 


The following advertiſement appeared on Thurſday, Sept. 23, 
1597, in the London Gazette, No. 3325. 

« Admiraity Office, Sept. 21. Whereas, the right honourable the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, did receive a letter by the poſt, 
figned A. B. which contains ſeveral things relating to the late action of 
captain Harlow: theſe are to give notice, that if the perſon who writ 
the ſaid letter, will apply himſelf to one of the ſecretaries of the admi- 
ralty, his name ſhall not be made known, without his own conſent, and 
he ſhall likewiſe be rewarded, and preferred by their lordſhips. 
oy | © WILLIAM BRIDGEMAN,.'? 

+ Burnet's own Times. J Idem. 
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joining the land-forces in the council of war, was 
one occalion of ſuch miſcarriage. | 

The operations by ſea and Jand, during the ſum- 
mer of 1697, were feeble and unimportant. All 
the powers of Europe, grown weary of this tedious 
and exhauſting ſtruggle, were well inclined to 
hearken to terms of peace. King William left 
Kenſington on the 24th day of April, 1697, and in 
three days arrived at the Hague. The advances 
made towards a peace, at the cloſe of the preceding 
ſummer, were improved in the winter. The king 
had named in the month of December, three ple- 
nipotentiaries to negociate a treaty : the French 
king had appointed two perſons, in the like capa- 
City, to be joined to Callieres, who had long car- 
ried on a negociation at the Hague. The emperor, 
and the court of Spain, threw various objections in 
the way; but theſe being at length overruled by 
the reſt of the allies, a congreſs was agreed to be 
opened, under the mediation of Charles XI. king 


of Sweden; that prince dying in the mean time, 
the office of mediator was transferred to his ſon, 


Charles XII. a youth of no more than fifteen years 
of age, who, as Voltaire juſtly obſerves, was re- 
puted an hero, at an age when others have not fi- 
niſhed their education. The ambaſſadors of the 
belligerent powers met on the gth day of May, at 
2 houſe belonging to the king of England, in the 
neighbourhood of Ryſwick, a village ſituated be- 
rween Delt and the Hague. The maritime powers 
were now abſolutely under the direction of the kin 

of England, who had all along been the life and 


ſoul of the confederacy; and he had ſcarce any 


thing to ſettle with France, except her acknowledg- 
ment of his right tothe throne of England. Louis 
the Fourteenth therefore, who had reſtored to the 
Spaniards all he had taken near the Pyrenees, in the 

late 
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late war; as alſo Luxembourg, Mons, Ath, and 
Covur:rai, in Flanders, agreed to acknowledge 


William as lawful king of England; hitherto ſtyled 


only prince of Orange, and accounted an uſurper : 
he promiſed likewiſe to give no affiſtance to his ene- 
mies. James, who was not even mentioned in the 
treaty, remained at St. Germain's, living on the 
empty title of king, and a penſion from Louis. 
He ſeat nothing now eagainſt his rival but manifeſ- 
toes; his protector was oblig ed to ſacrifice him, and 
he was already forgotten in Europe *. Indeed, that 
prince had ceaſed to expect aid from France, ever 
ſince his diſappointment in the projected invaſion 
of the preceding year. He flattered himſelf, in his 
loſt condition, with other hopes; he was aſſured 
from England, that William was in a declinin 
ſtate of health, having a dropſical habit of body, 
and that his diſſolution ſcemed to advance with 
haſty ſtrides. James had formed a new ſcheme upon 
the event of his ſon-in-law's death. He reſolved to 
return to England, though three men ſhould nor 
follow him, and to throw himſelf on the good-nature 
of the Engliſh nation. © It could not enter into 
his mind,” he ſaid, © that the people of England 
would treat him with indignities ;“ and he looked 
upon the majority as well attached to his intereſts. 
The hopes which James had formed, upon the 
ſpeedy death of William, were daſhed from a 
2 where no check to his views was then 
cared. I he princeſs of Denmark had, for ſix years, 
maintained a correſpondence with her father, in 
which ſhe gave him ſtrong aſſurances of her duty, 
and expreſſed her contrition for having deſerted his 
interelts. The ill ſtate of king William's health 
had now awakened her ambition, and opened to her 


Voltaire. + Life of king James the Second, in Macher 
ſon's State Papers, Vol. I. p. 257, 8 X 1 
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an alluring proſpect of a crown. She wrote to her 

father upon the ſubject, and deſired to know his 
pleaſure, whether he would permit her to aſcend the 

throne, according to the act of ſ{-tilement, ſhould 

the prince of Orange, ſo ſhe called king William, 

happen to die? She accompanied this requeſt with 
expreſſions of duty, and a ſeeming readinels to make 
reſtitution, when opportunity ſhould ſerve. She 
inſinuated, that ſhould he refuſe to accede to this 
expedient, conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of 

the kingdom, he would remove himſelf farther 

from the hopes of recovering his throne. The 

ſceptre, ſhe ſaid, would fall into worſe hands, out of 

which it could not be ſo eaſily recovered. This E 
reaſoning of the princeſs was too refined for the q 
temper of her father. He told his friends, that : 
though he could ſuffer injuſtice, he could never be 

| perſuaded to give it countenance : he knew, he ſaid, 

Ky that of all reſtitutions, none is harder to make than 

1 that of a crown: he however excuſed himſelf to his 
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| daughter; and his declared adherence to the reſo- 
4 | lution of placing himſelf in the hands of his former | 
4 ſubjefs, put an end to the propoſal *, J 

In order to traduce the character of king William, J 
the manuſcript memoirs of king James the Second, 
preſerved in the Scotch college at Paris, have been 
ranſacked, and an interpolation in the text foiſted 
in, on purpoſe to lodge a charge of the moſt in- 
credible, as well as the baſeſt nature: namely, that 
he ſtipulated privately with Louis XIV. when the 
treaty at Ryſwick was ſet on foot, that the ſuppoſed 
ſon of James ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 
land, after the death of William. Ir is farther 
ſaid, that James himſelf, by rejecting the propoſal, 
prevented the accompliſhment of the deſign f. The 


* Macpherſon, Vol. II. p. 130. + Life of James the Second, 
in Macpherſon's State Papers, Vol. I, p. 260, 
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enemies to king William the Third, in this attack 
upon his character, have really countcraQed their 
purpoſe by their unguarded zeal to effect it: the 
uniform tenor of William's life, teſtified a mind, 
attached from principle to the proteſtant intereſts, 
and the liberties of mankind; if he was not on good 
terms with the princeſs Anne, it was owing to the 
ſecret correſpondence ſhe maintained with her fa- 
ther; but ſhe had a ſon, a youth of expectations, 
for the training of whom for the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, the king diſcovered great ſolicitude: the 
ſituation of England and France, when the treaty 
of Ryſwick took place, did not require ſuch a con- 
ceſſion from the former; and when Louis gave up 
ſo readily the intereſts of the father, can it be ſup- 
poſed that he ſhould be tenacious of thoſe of the 
fon? When he acknowledged the prince of Orange 
king of England, he admitted the crown of Eng— 
land to be elective, not hereditary. But if we 
were for a moment to ſuppoſe, that William was 
all along inſincere in his profeſſions, we muſt ſup— 
poſe his folly equal to his hypocriſy, before we can 
2dmit this fact. Had he undertaken to altar the 
ſucceſſion in favour of a ſon of James, he would 
have deſperately riſked both his reputation and his 
quiet, by endeavouring to undo all that the legiſla- 
ture had done to ſcttle the important buſineſs of 
the ſucceſſion, He might as well have attempted to 
annul the bill of rights, or to have revived the dil- 
penſing power of the crown. In ſhort, the king of 
England had no ſuch influence over his parliament, 
and he knew 1t. 

It is really alarming, to ſee the very artful means 
that have been of late uſed to undermine the repu- 
tation of the greateſt political characters, which 
this country, or any other, ever produced.—A book 
is publiſhed, profeſſing the warmelt eſteem ſor the 


character 
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character of king William, and a hearty approba- 
tion of the meaſures which brought about the re- 
volution; but wherein moſt of the great men who 
had ſtruggled hard in the cauſe of liberty, during 
the diſgraceful reign of Charles the Second, are 
proved to have been deſtitute of that integrity and 
patriotiſm for which they are celebrated : which 
proof is drawn from the deſpatches of a French mi- 
niſter, whom Voltaire deſcribes as a man of plea- 
ſure, and better qualified to intrigue with the king's 
miſtreſſes, than to negociate with politicians ! #— 
A year or two after this publication appeared, the 
plan of detraction which it ſ-t on foot was brought 
forward by a more hardy 2gent, in a more overt- 
act. His blow is directly aimed at the character of 
king William ; whilſt perhaps truths are brought to 
light, reſpecting the conduct of many ſtateſmen, 
who were conſpicuous in the public tranſactions of 
thoſe times, and whole memories have not been con- 
ſecrated to unſullicd fame. Such proceedings ought 
to alarm every one who believes in the poſſibility, 
that men may be fincerely virtuous, and uncor- 
rupt patriots; whilſt every attempt to reſolve all 
pretenſions to virtue and patriotiſm, into ſeif-in- 
tereſt and impoſture, ſhould meet the deteſtaition of 
every honeſt man. Hic niger eft; hunc tu Romane 
Caveto., 

The emperor of Germany wes the only potentate 
leagued in the grand conſederacy, who continued to 
ſhow a hoſtile diſpoſition. His backwardneſs, to 
peace proceeded from the ſucceſs of his arms in 
Hungary, under prince Eugene of Savoy; who, 
on the 11th day of September, totally defeated the 
Turks at Zenta, a ſmall village on the weſtern banks 
of the Theyſſe, in the kingdom of Hungary. To 


|  * Sjeclede Louis quatorze, chap. 14. See the ſecond volume of this 
Hiſtory, p. 305. 
the 
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the ſpirit and conduct of this commander, the com- 
plete victory which the Imperialiſts obtained is to 
be aſcribed. The ſlaughter, rather than the fight, 
laſted from ten in the morning till late at night. 
The two preceding ages, though remarkable for 
battles, had not produced ſo bloody a combat. 
The Ottomans, broken by the enemy 1n the front, 
were at the ſame time attacked in the rear. In leſs 
than an hour after the firſt onſet, reſiſtance was at 
an end on the ſide of the Turks; but the reſt of 
the day was ſpent in butchery and blood. All en- 
deavoured to gain a bridge, which opened a com- 
munication with the oppoſite ſhore of the river, 
and was the only paſſage through which to retreat ; 
but it was rendered impaſſable by the heaps of ſlain, 
To eſcape the. fury of the ſword, thouſands threw 
themſclves into the river, and were drowned. 
Thirty thouſand were ſaid to lie dead on the field, 
before night afforded ſafety to a few fugitives. The 
Turkiſh camp, the ſultan's magnificent pavilion, 
the ſtores, the proviſions, the am:nunition, all che 
cannon and baggage, fell into the hands of the vic- 
tor. The grand vizier was killed; the ſcal of the 
empire taken; the aga of the janiſſaries, and twenty- 
ſeven baſhaws, were found among the ſlain. Never 
was victory more complete. 

'l he peace had been ſigned on the 10th day of 
September, by all the parties in the war except the 
emperor, and he acceded to it on the 20th day of 
October. 

King William having finiſhed this important 
tranſaction, returned to England about the middle of 
November, and was received in London amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, who now again hailed 
him as their deliverer. 

The peace of Ryſwick gave the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion to the nation in general, and to the trading 

Vor, Ill, E part 
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part in particular : that it did ſo, may appear from 
the numerous addreſſes of thanks and congratula- 
tion, which were ſent up from all parts of the 


kingdom to felicitate his majeſty upon that occa- 


ſion, and to expreſs their juſt ſenſe of being deli- 
vered from the burthen and expence of ſo bloody 
and deſtruftive a war. Neither ought it at all to 
abate the merit of this treaty, that the French ſtruck 
medals, magnifying their ſucceſs in the war, and 
deſcribing themſelves as a match for all the 
reſt of Europe; ſince if they had really been ſo 
victorious, and had gained ſuch advantages, the 
wonder was, that they ſhould ſtoop to ſuch a peace. 
But though it may be true, that in many reſpects 
the French had the advantage in this war, yet un- 
doubtedly they foreſaw they were unable to fupport 
ſo vait an expence as it brought. upon them ; and 
as their weakneſs increaſed much faſter in propor- 
tion than that of the maritime powers, this, in a 
ſew campaigns, would have quite changed the face 
of things, and either brought on the total ruin of 
France, or obliged her to make peace upon ſtill 
worſe terms than were demanded now. 

It muſt therefore be allowed, to the honour of 
this reign, and of this adminiſtration, that how- 
ever they managed the war, they gained by the 
peace, all, and indeed more than could be expect- 
ed. By the fifth article, a free commerce and 
navigation were reſtored between the ſubjects of 
both kings. By the ſeventh, all places taken du- 
ring the war, either in Europe or in America, were 
reſtored. As great care was taken of our allies, 
every thing was ſtipulated for them which, with any 
ſhew of juſtice, they could deſire; ſo that by the 
concluſion of this treaty, the general peace of Eu- 
rope was re-eſtabliſhed, and we were left at full li- 
berty to improve the advantage afforded — 

or 
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for rectifying what was amiſs in the domeſtic ceco- 
nomy, for extending commerce, and lightening the 
burdens of the people. 

The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 
3d day of December, 1697, and in the ſpeech which 
he delivered on that occaſion he aſſerted, that the 
naval force of England was then near double to what 
it was at his acceſſion . 

About this time, Peter, czar of Muſcovy, re- 
ſolved to viſit foreign countries, for the improve- 
ment of his own dominions. This extraordinary 
legiſlator, who was a ſtrange compound of heroiſm 
and barbarity, conſcious of the defects in his. edu- 


* Chandler's Debates, 


+ The loſs ſuſtained by the French l The loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh 
in their navy, during the war, [in their navy, during the war, 
from the year 1688 to 1697, ap- from the year 1688 to 1697. 
pears to have been as follows: |} 

No. of Ships. Force. Totalof Guns, || No. of Ships. Force, Total of Guns, 

| 2 of 104 Guns. 208 ZR 3 of 70 Guns. 70 

x of 90 90 | 1 of 54 54 
2 of 80 160 2 of 48 96 
3 of 76 28 x of 46 6 
x of 74 74 3 ef 42 126 
1 of 70 70 3 of 36 108 
x» of 68 68 $0723 192 
2 of 60 120 2 of 30 60 
4 of 56 224 4 of 24 96 
1 of 50 88 2 of 18 36 
x of 48 48 | 2 of 16 32 
x of 42 g2 | 2 of 12 24 
x of 40 40 1 110 
s of 32 160 e 40 
5 of 30 150 "4 0-—S 6 
$- 6 - us 140 1 16 8 16 
x of 26 26 — | — 
3 of 24 72 || Total 50 Total 1112 
1 

6 of 1 10 The number of Guns on board 

2 of 16 16 the French ſhips which were either 
2 of 12 | * taken or burnt, more than in the 
6 of 10 0 Engliſh, were 1132, and moſt of 
x of 6 „ _ much ſuperior in the weight 

nw —— 0 ; 8 2 

Total 55 Total 2244 | metal which they carried, 
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cation, and of the groſs ignorance that overſpread 
his dominions, reſolved to extend his ideas, and 
improve his judgment by travelling; and that he 
might be the leſs reſtricted by forms, or interrupted 
by officious curioſity, he determined to travel in 
diſguiſe, He was extremely ambitious of becom - 


ing a maritime power, and 1n particular, of main- 


taing a fleet in the Black Sea; and his immediate 
aim was to learn the principles of ſhip-building. 
He had appointed an embaſly for Holland, to regu- 
late ſome points of commerce with the States-gene- 
ral, and intruſting the care of his dominions to per- 
ſons in whom he could confide, he diſguiſed him- 
ſelf, and travelled as one of the retinue in his own 
embaſſy. He firſt diſcloſed himſelf to the elector 
of Brandenburgh in Pruſſia, and afterwards to king 
William, with whom he conferred in private at 
Utrecht. He engaged himſelf as a common la— 
bourer with a ſhip-carpenter in Holland, whom he 
ſerved, for ſome months, with wonderful patience 
and aſſiduity: he afterwards viſited England, where 
he amuſed himſelf chiefly with the ſame kind of 
occupation. From thence he ſet out for Vienna, 
where receiving advices from his dominions, that 
his ſiſter was concerned in managing intrigues 
againſt his government, he returned ſuddenly to 
Moſcow, and found the machinations of the con- 
ſpirators were already baſfled by the vigilance and 
fidelity of the foreigners to whom he had left the 
care of the adminiſtration, His ſavage nature, 
however, broke out upon this occaſion : he ordered 
ſome hundreds to be hanged all round his capual ; 
and a good number were beheaded, he himſelf, 
with his own hand, performing the office of cxe- 
cutioner “. 


* Smol!ct's Hiſtory of England, Vol. IX p. 14r. 
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The foreign trade of France continued to lan- 
guiſh after the peace. Holland reaped much more 
benefit with her trade from France, than England 
did, or could. The latter had been accuſtomed, 
before the war broke out to make large remit- 
tances to France in ſpecie, for wines, brandies, pa- 
per, ſtuffs, linen, hats, ſilks, and many other things, 
beſides the merchandize exported: thither ; ſo that 
the balance of trade was always in favour of France. 
No ſooner therefore was peace reſtored, than com- 
miſſioners were ſent over to London, with powers 
to regulate the trade between the two nations. 
Theſe agents found inſurmountable difficulties in 
proſecuting their buſineſs, not only on account of 
the high duties laid by the Engliſh parliament on 
French goods, which were rendered permanent by 
being applied to various uſes ; but likewiſe becauſe 
the Engliſh, during the late long war, had learnt to 
do without the merchandize of France, and the 
channel of trade was, in many reſpects, entirely 
altered. The Engliſh merchants ſupplied the na- 
tion with wines from Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; 
with linens from Holland and Sileſia; the French. 
refugees ſettled in England, now manufactured pa- 
per, ſtuffs, ſilks, and hats. France likewiſe had 
not abated, in the leaſt, of thoſe high duties on 
Engliſh manufactures, which, in effect, amounted 
to a prohibition of them; it was not therefore poſ- 
ſible for France and England to conclude any tarif, 
or treaty of commerce together, which could be 
advantageous to the latter. 

Debates on the expediency of enlarging the ſtock 
of the Eaſt-India Company, employed the latter 
part of this long ſeſſion of parliament. The com- 
pany had obtained, in September 1694, a new 
charter, to the excluſion of the interlopers on their 
trade, 'Thele interlopers, conſiſting of ſame capital 

merchants, 
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merchants, had been, for ſeveral ſeſſions, ſupported 
in their pretenſions by various votes of the commons, 
The old company, by the ſuggeſtions of ſome per- 
ſons in power, offered ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, at four per cent. for the ſervice of govern- 
ment, upon condition of having their own excluſive 
charter confirmed by an act of parliament. The 
other merchants, protected by Montague, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, propoſed to the houſe of com- 
mons, to advance two millions, at eight per cent. 
in conſideration of an excluſive trade, to be veſted 
:n the ſubſcribers. A bill was ordered to be brought 
in upon this offer, for ſettling of the commerce to 
the :Eaſt-Indies. The old company petitioned in 
yain againſt the bill in the lower houſe ; they fol- 
towed it to no purpoſe in the lords. The royal aſ- 
ſent was given on the 5th day of July; and ſuch 
was the eagerneſs of the nation to employ their 
money in the ſtock of the new company, that the 
ſubſcription of two millions was filled in the ſpace 
of three daes. 5 
A reconciliation now took place between the king 
and the earl of Marlborough, who was appointed 
governor of the duke of Glouceſter, and declared 
one of the lords-juſtices for the adminiſtration of 
government, during his majeſty's intended abſence 
abroad. . i 
Freſn commotions in the ſouth of Europe already 
ſeemed brooding. Charles the Second, king of 
Spain, though in the flower of his age, was in ſo 
declining a ſtate of health, that his death was viſi- 
bly approaching. A great diſpute therefore aroſe 
about dividing the ſpoils of this monarch 
In the ſummer of the year 1698, king William 
went over to Holland, where a treaty of partition 
was concluded between England, France, and the 
States, concerning the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh 
| | dominions, 
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dominions, when the king of Spain ſhould die. 
By this treaty, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with ſeveral other places, particularly thoſe on the 
French ſide of the Pyrenees, were to be given to 
the dauphin of France ; Spain, the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and their dominions in America, were to 
devolve to the electoral prince of Bavaria; and 
the dutchy of Milan te the archduke Charles, the 
emperor's ſecond fon. In the beginning of the 
year 1700, a ſecond treaty was concluded, on oc- 
caſion of the death of the electoral prince of Ba- 
varia, whoſe ſhare was now aſligned to the arch» 
duke Charles; and the duke of Lorrain, whole 
country was to be given to France, was to have 
the dutchy of Milan. King William's deſign in 
this treaty was, doubtleſs, to create a proper ba- 
lance of power in Europe; to prevent the too 
great aggrandizement of France, and a ruinous war; 
but he was only amuſed by the French King, who, 
though he himſelf propoſed this partition, had, at 
the ſame time, another deſign in view; and made 
uſe of this treaty to accompliſh it: for the Spani- 
ards being enraged at having their monarchy thus 
diſmembered, without their confent, Louis XIV. 
by his intrigues at the court of Madrid, under the 
pretence of preſerving the Spaniſh monarchy entire, 
brought the king of Spain to ſign a will, in which 
he made Philip, duke of Anjou, Lewis's grand- 
fon, the ſole heir to all his dominions. 

We have already glanced at the efforts made b 
the Scotch, under the direction of Paterſon, to 
eſtabliſh a colony on the Iſthmus of Darien ; it now 
becomes proper to ſpeak of that tranſaction more 
circumſtantially. The ſcheme was doubtlels a very 
inviting one, and was liable to only one objection, 
namely, that it claſhed with the intereſts of all che 


colonizing and trading nations of Europe. WR 
c 
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the deſign was firſt ſer on foot in 1695, three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds was ſubſcribed in a few days 
in England: the like ſum was raifed in Scotland. 
Such a capital was deemed equal to the accompliſh- 


ment of the deſign ; but a doubt aroſe, whether the 


contributions from England would be permitted by 


the government to be made good. The projector 


therefore went to Amſterdam, where the project was 
much reliſhed, and large ſubſcriptions would have 
been obtained, but the magiſtrates ſeeing its inter- 
ference: with the intereſts of the ſtate, prohibited all 
ſubſcriptions thereto. Being diſappointed from that 
quarter, Paterſon went to Hamburgh, where he 
ſoon obtained two hundred thouſand pounds. 
A capital being now formed of eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, and farther aſſiſtance being reckoned 


upon from Scotland, if it ſhould be required, the 


company ſet about building ſhips, and providing 
every thing neceſſary for an eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
importance. Preſcntly the parliament of England 
took the alarm; both houſes addreſſed the king, 
in which they ſet forth the prodigious loſſes Eng- 
land would ſuſtain in her commerce and ſhipping, 
and conſequently the reduction of the royal revenue, 
if ſuch a ſettlement from Scotland was ſuffered to be 
founded. The houſe of commons alſo enquiring 
into the ſubſcriptions made in England, the ma- 
nagers thereof diſappeared, and two of them were 
impeached by that houſe. The firſt ſubſcription 
money was therefore repaid to the ſubſcribers, 
whereby three hundred thouſand pounds was at 
once cut off from this new company's capital. Sir 
Paul Ricaut, the Engliſh miniſter at Hamburgh, 
exerted himſelf ſo effectually, as to put a ſtop to 
all ſubſcriptions being made there, ſo that two 
hundred thouland pounds more was withdrawn, 
after it had coſt thirty thouſand pounds to obtain 

it. 
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t. The cougcil-general and the court of directors 
of the Scotch company, petitioned the king; ad- 
dreſſes were preſented to him from all parts of 
Scotland, praying that he would afſemble the 
Scotch parl!iment ; and notwithſtanding no al- 
ſiſtance could be drawn from London, Amfter- 
dam, or Hamburg, the Scotch raiſed among them- 
ſelves an additional one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ſo that the entire capital in Scotland, was four 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. I hey inſiſted 
that the country of Darien, witch they deter- 
mined to plant, was never planted nor ſettled by 
Spain, but was always under the independant go- 
vernment of its own Indian chiefs, who, for the 
moſt part, were ever in a ſtate of enmity with the 
Spaniards. Having thus, as they thought, eſta- 
bliſhed their right, they fitted out five ſtour ſhips, 
and ſent out one thouſand two hundred men, to- 
gether with all kinds of implements for war and 
commerce. Theſe new ſettlers failed from Scot- 
land in the year 1698, among whom were many 
brave and experienced men, who had ſerved in the 
late war, and were diſmiſſed at the peace of Ryl- 
wick. The ſame year they landed in Darien, and 
immediately erected a fort, and formed a plantation 
on a point of land, within which they found a fate 
and capacious harbour. They called their fort St. 
Andrew, and their intended town New Edinburgh, 
Recruits of two ſhips and three hundred men, at 
one time; aid of four ſhips, and thirteen hund:ed 
men, at another time, with ſtores, were ſent after 
them, all which, together with ſeveral other thips 
and ſupplies, met with misfortunes on their paſſage 
to Darien, which track of land they had now called 
Caledonia; exultingly calling their teitiement the 
height of the world, as lying between the South Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Their views were from the 

Vol.. III. yy firſt 
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firſt very towering, for they intended to make ſet- 
- tlements on each Ade the Iſthmus, on both ſhores, 
whereby they flattered themiclves, that they ſhould 
be beforehand with all the trading nations of Eu- 
rope; by being able to ſupply Peru and Mexico 
with whatever they wanted from Europe, and in re- 
turn ſupplying Europe with the treaſure and other 
produce of thoſe two rich empires. Great as theſe 
objects were, they did not bound the proſpects of 
this infatiable company. From the port which they 
intended to open on the fide of the Iſthmus towards 
the South Sea, they propoſed carrying on a trade 
to Japan and China, which voyage might be per- 
formed in fix weeks; and as the neck of land acroſs 
which the goods were to be conveyed, in order to 
be ſhipped for Europe, was no more than a few 
leagues in breadth, they computed that in four or 
five months, the valuable produce of the eaſtern 
extremity of the Indies might be tranſported to Eu- 
rope; which would enable them to ſupply the market 
upon better terms than any of the Eaſt-India Com- 
panies that then exiſted, and who were obliged to 
fetch a compaſs round the ſouthern extremity of 
Africa. 

It is really ſurprizing that all theſe flattering 


conſiderations did not convince the adventurers - 


that their {ſcheme was impracticable, from the mag- 
nitude of the benefits reſulting from it; as it 
tended to inveſt the Scotch nation at once, with 
every commercial ,aivan:age, to the prejudice of 
all Europe. But whilſt the rapacity ot the adven- 
turers ſo hoodwinked their judgments, as to pre- 
vent their ſeeing the moſt obvious conſcquenccs, 
all Europe united to cruſh this towering company 
in its outſet. The Spaniſh ambaſiador at London, 
preſented a very arp memorial to king William, 
againſt the Dar:en ivicicment, which he termed, 
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& An inſult of the Scotch, in attempting to ſettle 
themſelves in the very heart of the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in America; and which his maſter therefore 
looked upon as a breach of the alliance ſubſiſting 
between the two crowns.” It was in vain for the 
Scotch to urge, in their defence, that they had at 
leaſt as good a right to {ſettle in Darien, as the 
French had to ſettle on Hiſpaniola, and on the 
banks of the Miſſiſſippi; or the Dutch at Surinam; 
all which had been eſteemed parts of the Spaniſh 
dominions in America, and were generally ſur— 
rounded with Spaniſh colonies. The Dutch were 
no leſs active than the Spaniards in this bulinels 
and the French foreſaw the ruin of their Weſt India 
commerce, which now began to be conſiderable, 
in the eſtabliſhment of this ſettlement: they there- 
fore offered their aſſiſtance to Spain, to drive the 
Scotch out of Darien, at the very time that they 
were founding a French colony in the bay of Mexico, 
at the mouth of the great river Miſſiſſippi, which 
had always been confidered as a part of Spaniſh 
Florida; and were extending the recent footin 
they hal gained on the inland of Hiſpaniola, 
which from the time of its firſt diſcovery by 
Columbus, until then, had been in the hands of 
the Spaniards ſolely. The parliament and 
ple of England were no leſs ſolicitous f 
the deſtruction of the Scotch colony than foreign 
powers ; fo that the king was neceſſitated to ſend 
inſtructions in January 1698-9, to the governors 
of the ſeveral American colonies, ſtrictly to pro- 
hibit all correſpondence with the Scotch at Darien. 
The colonies of New England and New York were 
deſirous to aſſiſt this infant ſettlement, by ſupplying 
It with neceſſaries, as 1is ſucceſs would have opened 
a new and large market for their fiſh, corn, pork, 
beef, butter, &c. but in the foring of the year 
F 2 1699. 
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1699, proclamations were publiſhed, ſtrictly pro- 
hibiting, under the ſevereſt penalties, the people's 
holding any correſpondence with, or giving any 
kind of aſſiſtance to, the Scots at Darien. This was 
an unexpected and fatal blow to the new ſettlers. 
Jamaica and New York had till then afforded them 


a comfortable ſupply of neceſſaries, which being 


now at once withheid, drove the unhappy emigrants 
into defpair, and neceſſitated them to abandon 
the colony on the 2cth day of June, 1699, after 
they had bravely defended it againſt troops of Spa- 
niards who had attacked it. From the miſeries 
which they ſuffered in conſequence of being thus 
proſcribed by government, it is generally aſſerted, 
that out of ſo many ſtout men who went thither, 
ſcarce a hundred returned to Scotland: but we are 
not to ſuppole that the reſt periſhed ; as great num- 
bers, no doubt, gained ſome kind of ſetitlement, 
either in the American continent, or in ſome one 
or other of the Veſt Indian lands ; as the Scots, 
in whatever quar:er of the world they ſojourn, bear 
a ſtrong affection for their native country, without 
being anxiouſly impatient to return to it. 

This diſaſter -reatly inflamed the Scotch parlia- 
ment and people againſt their ſouthern neighbours. 
The company petitioned the king for redreſs, whilſt 
they were endeavouring to repoſſeſs their colony, 
by ſending out ſhips thither with men and ſtores ; ; 
but this perfever ng ſpirit was repreſſed by freſh pro- 
clamations being illucd the latter end of the year. 
Some of the ſhips from Scotland, being driven 
by Giſtreſs into the American ports, are ſaid to 
have been denied the refreſhments and aſſiſtance 
which they ſtood in need of; one of their ſhips, 
with a valuable wo being driven under the walls 
of Carthagena, was ſeized by the Spaniards, who 
had now Mocked' up the Scotch ſettlement both by 
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ſea and land, and at length forced the few people 
that remained therein to ſurrender. King William, 
in his anſwer to the company's petition, expreſſed 
his concern at their loſs, declared himſelf always 
ready to protect and encourage the commerce of 
Scotland. He likewiſe recommended to the Eng- 
liſh houſe of lords, in anſwer to their addreſs, as the 
belt expedient for healing the rancour of the minds 
of both nations, to unice them more completely, 
that after the two nations had been governed for 
near a hundred years under the ſame head, they 
might at Jength become one people, which he there- 
fore earneſtly recommended to their conſideration ; 
whereupon the lords paſſed a bill for an union, 
which, however, the commons at that time rejected, 
Paterſon, the projector of this ill-fated ſcheme, was 
ſo much regarded for his merit and public ſervices, 
that the houſe of commons in the year 1713, voted 
hin eighteen thouſand two hundred twenty pounds 
ten ſhillings and ten-pence, in OO e of the 
reſolutions "of the houſe on the 4th day of March, 
1707. But to return to the aſpect of public affairs 

in Europe. | 
The partition treaty, which had been entered 
into between England and France, by which the 
Spaniſh dominions were to be divided between the 
archduke Charles, and the dauphin of France, as 
ſoon as the reigning prince ſhould die, gave great 
umbrage to the court of Spain, and the marquis 
de Canailles, the Spaniſh ambailador, delivered a 
memorial upon that occaſion, couched in the molt 
pointed terms of invective. Wickham, on the re- 
ccipt of this jiaſolent paper, directed his lecre- 
tary Vernon, to lignily to that miniſter, that he 
muſt depart the kingdom in eighteen days, and at 
the ſam- time ordered his ambaſfado or at the court of 
Marid, to complain of the affront offered eto his 
Perſon. 
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perſon. The king of Spain hereupon avowed the 
conduct of his ambaſſador, and ordered the Engliſh 
miniſter to depart the kingdom within the ſame ſpace 
of time. 

Theſe diſputes between William and Spain, nei— 
ther haſtened nor retarded the ſecond treaty of par- 
tition, which that prince concluded the next year 
with France. His attention was not confined to 
the ſubje& of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, though the 
declining health of Charles the Second, threatened 
Europe with thoſe miſeries which it ſoon after ex- 
perienced. The king of England employed his 
good offices in ſuppretiing a flame, which ſeemed 
ready to be kindled in the north. Chriſtian the 
Fifth, king of Denmark, dying on tke 4th day of 
September 1699, was fucceeded in the throne by 
his ſon Frederick the Fourth, who inheriting the re- 
ſentment, and purſuing the deſigns of his father 
againſt the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, began to 
make great preparations both by ſea and land, to 
reduce that prince to the terms which he preſcribed. 
The duke, on the other hand, had ſtrengthened his 
intereſt by a marriage with the princeſs-royal of 
Sweden; he himſelf was commander in chief of the 
troops of that kingdom, and he had obtained a 
force from his brother- in- law, Charles the I' welfth, 
to reſiſt the attacks which might be made on him 
from Denmark. A private treaty had been entered 
into between the kings of Denmark and Poland, 
the elector of Brandenburgh, and Peter Alexiowitz, 
czar of Muſcovy, by which it was agreed, to ſtrip 
the young Swediſh monarch of the molt valuable of 
his territories, and particular diſtricts were therein 
aſſigned to each of the confederating powers. The 
king of Sweden finding himſelf thus beſet with ene- 
mies, addreſſed h. mſelf to king William, and the 
States-general, as guarantees of the treaties * 

OF 
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for ſecuring the tranquillity of the north, by main- 
taining a proper balance of power. All .itempts 
to break this northern alliance againſt Sweden, by 
remonſtrances, being found inc<ffectual, William 
determined on ſending a fleet into the north, which 
ſhould reaſon more forcibly than memorials or ma- 
nifeſtoes. It was then debated in council, whether 
this ſtep ſhould be taken by the crown, without 
adviſing with the parliament, or whether the maiter 
ſhould be ſubmitted to their diſcuſſion? On this 
point the miniitry were divided, but the King's 
opinion determined the matter; he ſaid, the execu- 
tive part of the government was lodged in his hands, 
and therefore he would maintain the national faith 
by adhering to treaiies, and acquaint the parlia- 
ment therewith at their next meeting. A fleet of 
forty ſhips, Engliſh and Dutch, was therefore ſent 
into the Baltic, with fire-ſhips and bomb-veſlels, 
under the admirals Rooke and Allemonde, which 
arrived on the 20th day of July, at the mouth of 
the Sound. The fleet of Sweden, commanded by 
the king in perſon, having joined the allies, the 
Daniſh ſhips retired under the guns of Copen— 
hagen, The king of Denmark was himſelf cooped 
up in Holſtein, by fome Swediſh frigates cruiſing 
along the coaſt, whilſt his capital was bombarded, 
though ineffectually, by the combined fleets of the 
allies. In this fruation the active ſpirit of the 
young king of Sweden ſuggeſted to him the means 


of putting an end to the war, by one decilive ſtroke. 


He reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen by land, while 
the flect blocked it up by lea: he made a deſcent 
at Humblebeexs, oppolite to Lanſcroon, and was 
himſelf the firſt perſon who landed. 'I hefe vigo- 
rous meaſures accelerated the treaty that was then 
negotiating. When Sir George Rooke found the 
Dancs fertouſly diſpoſed to treat, he refuſed to cover 


with 
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with his ſhips the operations of the Swediſh army, 
there being enough already done to ſecure a peace, 

which was ſigned on the 18th day of Auguſt, 1700; 
which left the king of Sweden at liberty to act 
againſt the czar and the king of Poland, who had 
both invaded is dominions at this juncture. Had 
the combined fleet acted as vigorouſly as the king 
of Sweden preſſed the admiral to do, the iſland of 
Zeeland mult have been reduced, and, moſt proba- 
bly, the city of Copenhagen, which was more than 
the maritime powers aimed at, or thought it poli- 
tic to attempt. This ſpirit of moderation rendered 
the bombardment of little effect; and the Eng- 
liſh admiral did not ſcruple to confeſs it. Charles 
complained to him, that the Engliſh bombs flew 


over, and thoſe from the Dutch fell ſhort of the 


Daniſh fleet, and that he wondered England and 
Holland ſhould f-nd fo great a a ſtrengeh to do no- 
thing. To which Rooke repiied ; 0 Sir, I was 
ſent thither to ſerve your majeſty, but not to ruin 
the king of Denmark.“ Then,“ replied the king, 
ſmiling, 6 You have certainly executed your com- 
miſtion, 2 nd have made war in ſuch a manner as will 
make a peace.“ 

In the beginning of July 1700, the king went 
over again to ) Holland; and on the 29th of the ſame 
month, died the duke of Glouceſter, the only re- 


mainipg child of ſeven of the prince and princeſs of 


Den muk. He died of a malignant fever, in the 
eleventh year of his age. I he king tenderly loved 
him, and had appointed the earl of Marlborough 
his governor, and Burnet, biſhop of . Saliſbury, his 
preceptor. His dcach was much lamented by the 


ercatelt part of the nation; not only on account of 


his promiſing talents and gentle behaviour, but as 


* Cain; bell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, III. p. 266. : 
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it left the ſucceſſion to the crown undetermined, 
and might create diſputes of fatal conſequence to 
the nation. 

Charles, king of Spain, dying towards the end 
of this year, the duke of Anjou was declared kin 
of Spain, by his grandfather Louis XIV. And the 
French, at the ſame time, over-running the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, both king William and the States were 
obliged to own the duke of Anjou's title in order 
to gain time, till they were in a condition to oppoſe 
the deſigns of France, 

The king, who was an admirable politician, ſaw 
plainly, that the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, if it fell entirely 
into the hands of the houſe of Bourbon, would 
leave it abſolutely in their power to give law to the 
reſt of Europe, and to deſtroy that independency ſo 
neceſſary to Great-Britain and Holland, which was 
ſecured by the balance that had hitherto been kept 
between that family and the houſe of Auſtria, He 
ſaw too, that the ſenſe which other powers had of 
their particular grievances, and immediate danger 
from the power of the French king, afforded the 
means of combining ſuch a force, as might be 
able to bring that monarch to reaſon, and to con- 
ſent to ſuch an eſtabliſhment as would leave things 
in their former ſtate, and ſecure the ſeveral poten- 
tates of Europe in the poſſeſſion of their juſt rights. 
This induced him to engage reciprocally papiſts 
and proteſtants, to ſupport each others pretenſions ; 
for by the grand alliance, Great-Britain and the 
States undertook to procure ſatisfaction to the pope z 
as on the other hand the emperor, and other catho- 
lic princes, ſtipulated to ſupport the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and maintain the rights of the maritime 
powers in reſpect to their commerce. This it was 
that made the whole a common cauſe; and though 
theſe articles expoſed the alliance to very popular 

VoI. III. G objections 
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objections amongſt party-men at home and abroad, 
yet to perſons of judgment and ſagacity, of clear 
heads and candid hearts, nothing could recommend 
it more. In all confederacies the good of the whole 
mult be regarded, and to this the particular views 
of the ſeveral princes and powers who compoſe it, 
muſt give way ; and therefore if, conſidering things 
in this light, the general alliance formed againſt 
France in 1701, was right and well-founded, all 
the cavils raiſed againſt it from the party- ſpitit that 
prevailed here, were equally frivolous and unjuſt. 
His majeſty, ſoon after his return from Holland, 
diſſolved the parliament ; and, at the ſame time, to 
pleaſe thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
church-party, made ſome alterations in the miniſtry ; 
having firſt called up to the houſe of lords Charles 
Montague, by the title of earl of Halifax. The new 
parliament meeting in February 1701, the king, in 
his ſpeech, mentioning the death of the duke of 
Glouceſter, recommended a farther proviſion in the 
roteſtant line after his death, and that of the prin- 
ceſs Anne. The jacobites had openly exulted in 
an event, which they imagined would remove the 
principal bar to the acceſſion of the ſon of James : 
but the proteſtants generally turned their eyes upon 
the princeſs Sophia; and on the 12th of June 1501, 
his majeſty paſſed the famous act for the farther li- 
mitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, by which the 
crown was limited to the above princeſs Sophia, 
electoreſs-Dowager of Hanover, and her proteſtant 
heirs. She was grand-daughter of king James I. 
by his daughter Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, and 
the mother of the elector of Brunſwick, afterwards 
king of Great Britain. 
When the reſolution was once formed to have re- 


courſe again to arms, in order to prelerve the balance 
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of power, the firſt care was taken of the fleet, which 
his majeſty reſolved ſhould be much ſuperior to 
that of the enemy; his majeſty being extremely 
ſenſible of the ill conſequences that followed the 
want of this falutary precaution at the beginning of 


the laſt war. Preparatory to this was the new com- 
miſſion of the admiralty in the ſpring of the year 


1701, at the head of which was placed the earl of 
Pembroke, a man univerſally beloved and eſteemed. 
The command of the fleet was very judiciouſly be- 
ſlowed upon Sir George Rooke, who, on the 2d of _ 
July, went on board the Triumph in the Downs, 
where he hoiſted his flag. He ſoon after failed to 
Spithead, where he was quickly joined by, the reſt 
of the fleet, conſiſting of forty-eight ſhips of the 


line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, and ſmall veſſels. 


He had under him ſome of the greateſt ſeamen of 


the age, viz. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Sir Thomas 


Hoplon, Tohn Benbow, Eſq; and Sir John Munden; 


he was ſpeedily joined by fifteen Dutch men of 


war of the line, beſides frigates and {mall veſſels, 
under the command of lieutenant-admiral Alle- 
monde, vice-admiral Vandergoes, and rear-admiral 
Waeſſenare. The fleet waited at St. Helens until 
the middle of Auguſt, for want of proviſions; and 
when it put to ſea, the wind blew in a few hours ſo 
high, that the admiral was obliged to run into 
Torbay. Towards the latter end of the month 
he ſailed again; and on the 2d of September he 


_ detached vice-admiral Benbow with a ſtout ſqua- 


dron for the Weſt- Indies; and as this was the prin- 
cipal buſineſs of the fleet, and indeed a thing of it- 
ſelf of the higheſt importance, the admiral detached 
a ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Munden, and ten fail of Dutch 
men of war, beſides frigates, under rear-admiral 
Waeſſenare, to ſee the Weſt-India ſquadron well 

G 2 into 
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into the ſea, The French expected that this fleet 
would have actually proceeded to the Mediterra- 
nean; and indeed, to confirm them in this belief, 
we had demanded the free uſe of the Spaniſh har- 
bours : but this was only to conceal things, and to 
gain an opportunity of ſending a ſquadron early to 
the Weſt-Indies, without putting it in the power of 
the French to gain any exact account of its ſtrength : 
the admiral after performing this, cruized accord- 
ing to his inſtructions for ſome time, and then re- 
turned, with the largeſt ſhips, into the Downs. | 
After this fleet was ſent to ſea, his majeſty thought 
proper to revoke his letters- patent to the commiſ- 
ſioners of the admiralty, and to appoint the right 
honourable T homas earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gome y, lord high-admiral of England and Ite- 
land, and of the foreign plantations. The deſign 
of this promotion was, to be rid of the diſadvantages 
attending a board: and this end it anſwered per- 
fectly well; for his lordſhip immediately ſent away 
captain Edmund Loades to Cadiz, to bring home 
the ſea ſtores, and the merchant's effects, before the 
war broke out; as alſo two hulks that had been left 
in that harbour from the time of the laſt war, for 
the greater conveniency of careening our ſhips 
which remained in that port. This the captain, 
with his ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting but of three 
frigates, effectually performed. His lordſhip alſo 
took the like care of our trade in other parts; and 
by his extraordinary prudence, remarkable pati— 
ence, and being very eaſy of acceſs, gave much 
more ſatisfaction both to the merchants and to the 
officers of the fleet, than any of the boards of 
admiralty, fince they were firſt introduced, had ever 
done. | ER 
Whilſt the aſpect of affairs menaced Europe with 
all the horrors of war, a triple alliance was con- 


cluded 
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cluded at the Hague, between the emperor of 
Germany, the king of England, and the republic 
of Holland *. The tendency of this treaty, was 
to ſecure to the emperor the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and 
to the maritime powers their dominions and com- 
merce. It was thereby ſtipulated, that the parties 
engaged in this treaty, ſhould uſe their endeavours 
for recovering the Spaniſh Netherlands, as a barrier 
between Holland and France; and the duchy of 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with the lands and iſlands 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany, belonging to the Spaniſh 
dominions ſhould be attacked for the emperor. 
It was farther agreed, that the king of England, 
and the States-General, ſhould keep and poſſeſs 
whatever ſettlements they might wrelt from the Spa- 
niards 'in the Welt Indies: that the confederates 
ſhould faithfully communicate their deſigns to one 
another : that no one power ſhould treat of peace 
or truce, but jointly with the reſt : that they ſhould. 
concur in preventing the union of France and 
Spain under the ſame government, and hinder the 
French from poſſeſſing the Spaniſh Indies : that in 
concluding a peace, the confederates ſhould pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the commerce carried 
on by the maritime powers, to the dominions which 
might be taken from the Spaniards, and ſecure the 
ſtates by a barrier: that they ſhould at the ſame 
time aflilt each other with all their forces, in caſe 
of being invaded by the French king, or any other 
potentate, on account of this alliance: that a de- 
fenſive alliance ſnould remain with them even aſter 
the peace: that all kings, princes, and ſtates, ſhould 
be at liberty to engage in this alliance. They de- 
termined to employ two months to obtain by ami- 
cable means, the ſatisfaction and ſecurity which they 


* 7th September, 1781, 
demanded, 
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demanded, and ſtipulated that within fix weeks the 
treaty ſhould be ratified. The elector of Branden- 
burg and duke of Pruſſia, for the ſervices which he 
had rendered the common intereſts of the German 
empire, and the grand alliance thus formed againſt 
France, the common enemy of the liberties of Eu- 
rope, was by the intereſt of his kinſman, king 
William, acknowledged by moſt of the princes and 
ſtates of Europe, as king of Pruſſia. 

On the 16th of September, this ſame year, 
the late unhappy king James the Second died at St. 
Germaine in France; and thereupon the French 
king having declared his pretended ſon to be king 
of the Britiſh realms, in direct violation of the 
peace of Ryſwick, lord Mancheſter, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, was inſtantly recalled from France, 
and the French ambaſſador ordered forthwith to 
leave London; but no formal declaration of war 
enſued *. 

The king of England howeverdetermined to take 
the field early in the next ſpring, and ſettled with 
the United Provinces, in the capacity of ſtadtholder, 
the operations of the campaign. The emperor 
indeed preſſed him to break immediately with 
France; but he had lately ſuffered ſo much from 
the refractorineſs of the Engliſh houſe of commons, 
that he prudently declined entering upon hoſtilities 
without their approbation and aid. 

King William arrived in England in November 
to meet a new parliament, which was to aſſemble 
on the 3oth day of December, on which occaſion 

* If the recent charge brought azainſt king William, of having 
agreed that the ſon of James ſhould ſucceed him on the throne, had 
been well founded, it is lomewhat remarkable that Louis did not avail 
himfelf of that conceſſion now, as the circulating of ſuch a charge 
would have been an indelible ſtain on the character of William, and, 
in ſome meaſure, have juſtißed the ſtep which the French king took, in 


acknowledging that infant, king of England ; and he ſtood in great 
need of ſome planſible excuſe upon this occaſion. 


he 
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he delivered an excellent ſpeech to both houſes, on 
the poſture of public affairs; the conduct of the 
French king; the dangers that threatened Europe 
by a grandſon of Louis XIV. poſſeſſing the throne 
of Spain; and informed them of the alliances he 
had entered into, with a view to avert the impending 
dangers*. To this ſpeech both houſes returned 
the molt ſatisfaftory addreſſes : the houſe of com- 
mons propoſed, that it might be an article in the 
ſeveral treaties of alliance, “ that no peace ſhould 
be made with France, until his majeſty, and the 
nation, received reparation for the indignity offered 
by the French king, in declaring the pretended 
prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” They then voted, that forty thouſand 
men ſhould be granted for the ſervice of the fleet 
for the enſuing year, and ſhewed ſuch an inclination 
to enter heartily into all meaſures neceſſary to ren- 
der the grand alliance effectual, that the French, 
who little expected that ſuch a ſpirit would be ſhewn 
in this parliament, were greatly alarmed, and be- 
gan to preſage, that the war which they were en- 
tering upon would diſtreis them more than that 
which had been lately concluded. Louis XIV. was 
now above ſixty years of age, and being more re- 
tired within his palace, could not ſo well diſtinguiſh 
the characters of men. All thoſe great ſtateſmen 
and generals which had formerly advanced him to 
the pinnacle of fame, were dead; and though he ar- 
rogantly aſſumed to himſelf the merit of their ex- 
ertions, he now ſenſibly experienced, that he was 
incapable of ſupplying their loſs. His ſubjects 
had ſcarce had time to breathe, after thoſe long- 


* This ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe; and was ſo much 
admired by the friends of liberty and the revolution, that it was printed 
with decorations in the Engliſh, Dutch, ahd French languages, and was 
hung up in all their houſes, as the king's laſt legacy to his own, and all 
Proteſtant people. | | | 


continued 
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continued ſtruggles that had drained their coffers, 
exhauſted their ſtrength, and impaired their ſpi— 
Tits. The commerce, which had been inter- 
rupted by the late war, had not returned to the old 
channel. His own miſcondu& had likewiſe con- 
tributed to impoveriſh his kingdom. At one time 
he had raiſed, and at another reduced the value of 
money, which had left the people in ſuch a ſtate 
of uncertainty with regard to their property, that 
they exported their ſpecie into other countries 
whilſt the king himſelf aſſiſted in draining his king- 
dom, by remitting great ſums into Flanders and 
Italy to maintain his armies; and into Germany to 
gain the favour of princes, who ſoon after deſerted 
his cauſe. », 

To render his ſituation ſtill more embarraſſed, 
the kingdom, which his grandſon had newly ac- 
quired, by being deſtitute of the means of defence, 
became a burden inſtead of an aid to France. The 
Spaniſh monarchy, vulnerable on every ſide, was 
rendered weak in proportion to its magnitude, I- 
finances were exhauſted, and the people grown ſu- 
pine and ſpiritleſs, had totally forgot the charac 
teriſtic valour and ſkill of their anceſtors, when 
Spaniſh troops, led on by Spaniſh generals, were 
the dread and the ſcourge of Europe. 

Whilſt vigorous meaſures were taken in England 
to begin the war the enſuing ſpring, attention was, 
however, paid to a point which nearly concerned 
trade, and that was the uniting the two Eaſt-India 
companies, which was done under an act of arbi- 
tration, wherein lord Godolphin and Mr. Harley, 
afterwards earl of Oxford, were for the old com- 
pany, and lord Halifax for the new. By this inſtru- 
ment 1t was agreed, that the old company's ſtock 
in the funds, ſhould be transferred to the new; 
and that the old company ſhould purchaſe of the 

new 
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new as much of their ſtock as, with that which was 
transferred by the old, ſhould make up a moiety of 
the capital of the united companies. The old com- 
pany were likewiſe to give an equivalent tor the 
new company's dead ſtock. During ſeven years, 
each company was to have an equal power in the 
adminiſtration of the fund and trade; and to that 
end twelve perſons were to be yearly appointed by 
the general courts of each company reſpectively, 
who were to be ſtyled, Managers of the united Trade 
to India; and after theſe ſeven years were expired, 
the old company were to ſurrender their charters, 
and the new company was theneforward to change 
its ſtyle, and to be called, The united company of 
Merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies: and this agree- 
ment was the foundation of that compact, which has 
ſubſiſted with fo great credit to themſelves, and bene- 
fit to the nation ever ſince “. 

The feeble conſtitution of William was now be- 
come unequal to the great exertions of his mind, 
Exhauſted by the toils of government, his health, 
never ſettled or vigorous, had, for ſome time, vi- 
ſibly declined, although he was at this time only in 
the fiſty-ſccond year of his age. In this ſtate of 
decay an accident happened to him, which, moſt 
probably, haſtened his end: in riding from Ken- 
ſington to Hampton-court, his horſe fell under 
him, and threw him upon the ground with ſuch vi- 
olence, as produced a fracture in his collar-bone, 
He was conveyed to Hampton-court, where the 
fracture was reduced. The king ſurvived this hurt 
only fifteen days, though it does not appear that it 
was the immediate cauſe of his death. He died on 
the 8th day of March, 1701-2, as he had lived, with 
great ſteadineſs of mind, and ſhewed himſelf, in his 


* Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of England, Burnet, Oldmixon, Life 
of King Williams, &c, | 
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laſt moments, as much a hero as he had ever been 
in the field. He had reigned thirteen years. 
William III. was of a middle ſtature, a thin body, 
and delicate conſtitution ; ſubje& to an aſthma and 
contiaual cough from his infancy. He had an 
aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and 
a grave ſolemn aſpect. He was naturally taciturn ; 
and when he ſpoke his converſation was dry, and 
his manner diſguſting, except in battle, when his 
deportment was free, ſpirited, and animating “. 
« He left,” ſays Voltaire, „the reputation of a 
great politician, though he was never popular, and 
of a formidable general, though he loſt many bat- 
tles.“ The truth is, never any prince better under- 
ſtood the general intereſt of Europe, or purſued it 
with greater firmneſs; and whatever unlucky acci- 
dents fell out in his reign to the prejudice of the 
nation, they ought to be imputed to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and the party-ſpirit which di- 
vided the nation, rather than to the king's miſcon- 
duct. He was acquainted with moſt of the European 
languages, yet could not ſpeak any one with ele- 
gance, for he was a man of more judgment and 
reflection than imagination: he had an utter diſlike 
to flattery, herein, as in moſt other parts of his 
character, being ſtrongly contraſted to Louis XIV. 
Though he aſcended the throne of England by the 
urgent invitation of all parties in the nation, yet 
he reigned without being beloved; for which many 
cauſes may be aſſigned: by his birth, education, 
and connections, he was a Dutchman; his prede- 
liction therefore for his countrymen could not fail 
of making him enemies among the Engliſh nobility; 
add to this, that he could never appear delighted 
with thoſe he deſpiſed, © There was a ſimplicity, 
an elevation, and an utility in all the actions of Wil- 


* Smollet's Hiftory of England, Vol. IX. p. 266. 
. liam's 
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liam's life. The laſt treaty which he ſigned was 
the grand alliance; the laſt a& of parliament that 
he paſſed, was one which completed the ſecurity of 
the Hanover ſucceſſion; and the laſt meſſage he ſent 
to parliament, while he was in a manner exptring, 
was, to recommend an union between two parts of 
the iſland which had been too long divided “.“ 
That the ſeven united provinces did not loſe their 
liberty by being conquered by France ; that this 
iſland did not fink into the moſt abject ſlavery; that 
the proteſtant religion was not aboliſhed by law in 
every country in Europe, appears under God, to 
have been owing to him. To him it is owing, that 
mankind now ſee the ſingular ſpectacle of a mo- 
narchy, in which the ſovereign derives a degree of 
greatneſs and ſecurity from the liberty of his people, 
which treaſures and arms cannot beſtow upon other 
princes. His great crime among the patrons of the 
laviſh doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſ- 
tance was, that he preferred the religious and civil 
liberty of mankind, to his father-in-law's enjoying 
the ſplendor of a crown, and that he accepted of 
that crown, when it was freely offered him by the 
people he had ſaved : but this was neceſſary, both 
for the ſecurity of England and of his native coun- 
try; and he, perhaps, felt the cruelty of this ne- 
ceſſity, much more than thoſe who cenſure him for 
complying with it : for Sir John Dalrymple aſſerts, 


that he has ſeen an original letter from lord Port- 


land to king William, after the peace of Ryſwick, 
in which that nobleman informs him, that, accord- 
ing to his orders, he had offered a penſion of fifty 
thouſand pounds a year to king James; and that at 
a time when it was far from being as certain as it is 
now, that this prince had not employed the aſſaſſins 


* Dalrymp'e's Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 245. 
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who attempted to murder him. Ia his private cha- 
racter he was religious, temperate, juſt, ſincere, and 
a ſtranger to violent guſts of paſſion, 


Towards the latter end of this reign, captain 
Dampier, in the king's ſhip the Roevuck, having 
failed into the South-Sea upon new diſcoveries, after 


various adventures, ſailed round the eaſtermoſt coaſt 


of New-Guinea, and diſcovered a large ifland to 
the northward, which he named New - Britain. 
This navigator, in paſſing between New-Britain and 
New-Guinea, diſcovered ſeveral {mall iſlands to 
which he gave names“. 

In the eleventh year of king William's reign an 
act paſſed reſpecting the Newfoundland trade and 
fiſhery : thereby all Britiſh ſubje&s were authorized 
to trade thither, and to fiſh on its banks. By the 
ſame ſtatute it was ordained that the firſt fiſhing- 
ſhip that ſhould arrive at any of the harbours or 
creeks of Newfoundland, ſhould be deemed admiral 
there for that ſeaſon : the ſecond ſhip ſo arriving, 
ſhould be vice-admiral ; and the third, rear-admiral : 


which three admirals were empowered to decide 


controverſies concerning places of ſtations in har- 
bours, ſtages, cockrooms, &c. Every by-boat- 
keeper there was directed to carry with him 
two freſh men in every fix; one of whom ſhould 
have made but one voyage, and the other ſhould 
have never been at ſea before. Io render this fiſhery 
yet a farther nurſery for ſeamen, every inhabitant 
was required to employ two ſuch freih men in every 
boat kept by them. Alto every maſter of a fiſhing- 
ſhip was directed to carry with him one man that had 
never been at ſea before, for every five ſailors on 
board his veſſel. 
+ Theſe parts were more fully explored by captain Carteret in 1767. 
See the ili Vol. of this work, pa. 448, 
judge 
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The revenue of the poſt-office of England has 
been deemed a pretty certain criterion, by which to 
judge of the ſlate of commerce in the nation; the 
net revenue from whence, in 1699, 1s ſaid to have 
been, ninety thouſand five hundted and four pounds 
ten ſhillings and fixpence *. 


The ſame year, according to Dr. D'Ave- . 
nant, the exports from all England $6,788,166 
into foreign parts, amounted to 

Whereof, the value of our woollen 
manufactures alone, was, 2,932, 2921. 
The value of the imports was = 5,640, 506 


Balance of trade in favour of 66 
England, in the year 1699 ies 


In the vear 1700, the French king erected a new 
council of commerce, compoſed of his principal 
miniſters of ſtate and finances, and of twelve mer- 
chants, choſen from the commercial towns of the 
kingdom, v1z. two from Paris, and one from each 
of the following; Roven, Bovrdeaux, Lyons, Mar- 
ſeilles, Rochelle, Nantes, St. Malo, Liſle, Bayonne, 
and Dunkirk. This council was appointed to meet 
at leaſt once a week, and to take into conſideration 
all commercial matters, as well by land as by ſea, 
internal as foreign. This body was to reccive pro- 
poſals, ſchemes, petitions, &c. and to determine 
commercial diſputes, I he twelve mercaants were 
to be annually choſen by the magiſtrate of the 
eleven cities which delegated them. From the firſt 
erection of this famous new council, or board of 
commerce, we may date the great and rapid increaſe 
of the commerce, woollen manufacture, mercantile 
ſn ping, and foreign colonies of France. The 
genius of the French nation, when relieved from 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. Il. p. 227, , 
tne 
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the ſhackles which its government lay on it, may be 
clearly proved from the manner in which this pub- 
lic-ſpirited plan was proſecuted, and which may be 
gathered from the memorials of this council of 
commerce, which were preſented to the king's royal 
council the year after its inſtitution, Therein ap- 
pear ſound judgment, great labour at coming at 
facts, and conſummate knowledge of the ſubjects to 
which their enquiries were directed. In ſpeaking 
of the French Levant trade, they ſay, that the 
Engliſh carry on that trade with much more advan- 
tage than the French, their woollen cloths being 
better and cheaper.” The Engliſh alſo carry to the 
Levant, lead, pewter, copperas, and logwood, which 
are goods they are maſters of; together with a great 
deal of pepper: and that they may not drain their 
country of its gold and ſilver, they alſo take in dry 
fiſh of their own catching, ſugar of their own colo- 
nies, and other goods of their own product, which 
they ſell on the coaſts of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, 
for pieces of eight, which they carry to the Levant, 
to make up a ſtock fufficient to purchaſe their home- 
ward cargoes. —The trade which Great Britain now 
carries on to thoſe parts, has fatally declined ſince 
this memorial was penned ! 

The national debt, at the demiſe of king Wil- 
liam, ſomewhat exceeded fourteen millions, which 
laid the foundation for our preſent immenſe debt, 
and furniſhed afatal precedent for ſucceeding reigns. 
It has been the opinion of able financiers, that the 
war which king William was neceſſarily forced into 
againſt France, if frugally conducted, would not 
have required ſuch baneful anticipations for long 
terms. A judicious writer obſerves, © that at the 
firſt ſetting out of the war, the charges of it were 
defrayed by the common mode of levying taxes; 
and the money required for each year's expence, 

Was 
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was raiſed and paid within the year, Anticipations 
there were indeed, and had been ſo in former reigns, 
but theſe laſted only a few months: land- taxes, polls, 
additional duties on cuſtoms, exciſes, &c. were the 
ways and means by which the public charges were 
defrayed ; the year generally ſupported its own de- 
mands ; all the loans were ſuppoſed to be tempo- 
rary, and to end with the collection “.“ This evil, 
once introduced, became more weighty in every 
ſucceeding reign, and laid heavy clogs on the com- 
merce, manufactures, and navigation of the nation, 
as well as on the landed intereſt. | 
We cannot cloſe our account of this reign better 
than by an abſtract of the royal navy, as it ſtood at 
the deceaſe of king William, that the reader, by 
comparing it with the abſtract at the cloſe of the 
preceding reign, may from theace diſcern how far 
our naval force increaſed in the ſpace of thirteen 
years. 


ABSTRACT of the Ro YAL Navy, as it ſtood 
December 25, 170r. 


Fit Number. Guns. Men. 
ir 714 $312 
Second 1 s 1276 4554 
Third 45 U ; 3199 18561 
Fourth 63 ann 3253 15329 
Fifth 36 1094 4630 
Sixth 29 542 1215 

194 10078 53921 


Fire- ſhips 8 
Bomb-veſſels 13 
Yachts 10 
P' Avenant on Loans, publiſhed in the year 1710, 


CHAP. 
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E H A III. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREaT-BriTain; its Trade, 
Commerce, and Marine, from the Acceſ/wn of Qucen 
ANNE f the Union of the Two Kingdoms. 


The Queen's firft Speech to ter Parliament—The Earl of 
Marlborough appointed Captain general of the Forces 
War declared againſt France—Bounties granted by Parlia- 
ment upon Naval Stires imported from America—Firft Cul- 
tivation of Rice in Carolina—Prince George of Denmark 
Lord High Admiral—Sir John Munden ſent to the Coaſt 
of Spain—Trial by a Court-Martial—Expedition againſt 
Cadiz—Attack upon Vigo—French Ships f War and 
Spaniſh Galleons deſtroyed and taken—Frencn Ships cap- 
tured by Commodore Leake en the American Coaſt— Ad- 
miral Benbow in the Weſt-Indies—#H7s Death —Merl- 
borough's Campaign in Flanders in 1702—New Parlia- 
ment called, and Sums voted for the Service—Enguiry into 
the Conduct of Sir George Rooke—Grand Fleet under Sir 
Cloudefl:y Shove] zn the Mediterranean Hiſmanage- 
ments in the Marine Department —Rear Admiral Dilkes 
deſtroys a French Fleet at Granville ice Admiral Gray- 
don in the Weſt-Indies—The Duke of Savoy, and King 
of Portugal, accede to the grand Alliance—Campaign «of 
1703— Memorable Storm Charles, Archduke of Auſtria, 
declared King of Spain—Commercial Treaty with Portugal 
Gibraltar taken by Sir George Rooke—Engagement be- 
tween the Engliſh and French Hlects off Malaga Cam- 
paign of 1704—Battle of Blenheim Supplies voted— 
Enguiries in the Houſe of Lords on the Conduct of Naval 
Afairs—Gibraltar attacked by the Spaniards—French 
Ships deſtroyed by Sir John Leake, and Captures made by 
Sir Gr-orge Byng—Barcelona taken by the Earl of Peter- 
borough and Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel—FPleet from the Baltic 
taken—Campaign of 1505—Death of the Emperor Leo- 
pold— Act of Parliament for regulating Seamen - Rapid 


Progreſs sf the Engliſh Arms in Spain Cong ueſis in the 1 
Mediterranean by Sir George Byng—/i&eory at Turin by þ 


rince 
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Prince Eugene Campaign in Flanders in 1706—Projetzed 
Expedition by Guiſcard—Difrreſſed Condition of France 
— Treaty of Union with Scotland—Battle of Almanza— 
Attempt upon Toulon—S:r Cloudeſley Shovel Aiprorecked 
— Death of Rear Admiral Dilkes— Captures by the French 
Actions at Sea—Marlborough adju/ts a Difference be- 
tween the King of Sweden and the Court of Vienna — AF 
fairs in the Weſt-Indies—Mfeeting of the firſt Parliament 
of Great Britain—Computation of the Amount of the Gold 
and Silver Coin of Scotland at the Union—State of the 

Royal Navy of England Memoirs of Sir Ralph Delaval 
and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. 


()* the death of king William, the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark ſucceeded to the crown, 
in conſequence of the act of ſucceſſion paſſed in the 
ear 1689, being the eldeſt ſurviving daughter of 
3 II. She was then in the thirty- eighth year of 
her age, and aſſumed the reins of government to the 
general ſatisfaction of all parties. 

On the 11th of March, 1701-2, the queen made a 
ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, in which ſhe 
told them, that * ſhe could not too much lament 
her unhappineſs in ſucceeding to the crown, imme- 
diately after the loſs of a king, who was the great 
ſupport, not only of the liberties of this kingdom, 
but of all Europe ; that ſhe was ſenſible of the weight 
and difficulty it brought on her, and that it ſhould 
be her conſtant endeavours to make them the beſt 
return for their duty and affection, by a careful and 
diligent adminiſtration of the government for the 
good of all her ſubjects; and was glad to find them 
of her mind, that too much could not be done for 
the encouragement of her allies, and to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France.” Addreſſes were pre- 
ſented her by the biſhop and clergy of London ; by 
the difſenters in and about that metropolis, and by 
all the cities, towns, and corporations of England. 
In return, ſhe declared her 8 to the church, 

| pro- 
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promiſed protection to the difſenters, and received 
the compliments of all her ſubjects, with an affabi- 
lity that engaged their affection, 

The States of Holland on receiving the news of 
William's death, immediately aſſembled, and, for 
ſome time, gazed at each other in ſilent fear and 
aſtoniſhment. They wept, they interchangec em- 
braces and vows that they would act with unani- 
mity, and expend their deareſt blood in defence of 
their country, Meanwhile the new queen having 
declared the earl of Marlborough captain-general 
of all her forces, and inveſted him with the order of 
the Garter, wrote a letter to the States-general, to 


aſſure them of her inviolable friendſhip, and her 


reſolution to maintain her alliance with them, and 
to proſecute the plan which had been formed by her 
predeceſſor. She then ſent Marlborough as her am- 
baſſador extraordinary to Holland, to concert mea- 
ſures with that republic. 

The news of William's death no ſooner reached 
France, than the whole kingdom joined in demon- 
ſtrations of joy: public rejoicings were made at 
Paris, and the court of Verſailles could hardly re- 
ſtrain the popular tranſports within any bounds of 
decorum. At Rome all decency was laid aſide; 
ſuch tumultuous tranſports of joy were there ex- 
preſſe d, that cardinal Grimani, the Imperial mi- 
niſter, ſignified his diſſatisfaction to the pope, and 


conſidered them as inſults on his maſter, who was the 


friend, confederate, and ally of the king of England. 
The earl of Marlborough ſucceeded in every part 
of his negociation with the united provinces. He 
excited the Dutch to cooperate with the reſt of the 
allies in the moſt effectual manner; and adjuſted 
all the neceſſary pr-parations for the enſuing cam» 
paign. He agreed with the States-general, and 
the Imperial miniſter, that war ſhould be declared 
againſt 


* o . * 
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againſt France, at Vienna, London, and the Hague, 
on the ſame day. Early in April he embarked for 
England, having, by his abilities and addreſs, ac- 
quired the entire confidence of the Dutch govern- 
ment “. 

Whilſt affairs were thus conducting abroad, 
the houſe of commons entered into the meaſures 
recommended from the throne with great zeal and 
unanimity. They ſettled upon the queen, during 


*The character of this great ſtateſman and general, is thus drawn 
by the late earl of Chefterfteld, in one of his letters written to his ſon 
Mr. Stanhope. 


Of all the men that ever I knew in my life, (and I knew him ex- 
tremely well) the late duke of Marlborough poſſeſſed the graces in 
the higheſt degree, not to ſay engroſſed them; and indeed he got the 
molt by them; for I will venture (contrary to the cuſtom of profound 
hiſtorians, who always aſſign deep cauſes for great events) to alcribe the 
better halt of the duke of Mariborough's greatneſs and riches to thoſe 
graces. He was eminently illiterate; wrote bad Engliſh, and ſpeiled it 
ſtil! worſe, He had no ſhare in what is commonly called parts ; that is, 
he had no brightneſs, nothing ſhining in his genius. He had, moſt 
undoubtedly, an excellent good plain underſtanding, with found judg- 
ment. But theſe alone would probably have — him but ſonne hing 
higher than they found him, which was page to king James the Second's 
queen, There the graccs protected and promoted him ; for while he 
was an enſign of the guards, the ducheſs of Cleveland, then favourite 
miſtreſs to king Charles the Second, ſtruck by thoſe very graces, gave 
bim five thouſand pounds, with which he immediately bought an an- 
nuity for his life, of my grandfather, Halifax : which was the foun- 
dation of his ſubſequent fortune. His figure was heautiful, but his 
manner was irreſiſtible, by either man or woman. It was by this en- 
gaging, 88 manner, that he was enabled, during all his war, to 
conneét the various and jarring powers of the grand alliance, and to 
carry them on to the main obj ect of the war, notwithſtanding their pri- 
vate and ſeparate views, jealouſies, and wrong headedneſſes. Whatever 
court he went to, (and he was often obliged to go himſelf to ſome reſty 
and refraRory ones) he as covitantly prevailed, and brought them into 
his meaſures. The per ſionary des, a venerable old miniſter, 

own grey in bulineſs, and who had governed the republic of the 

nited Provinces for more than forty years, was ab{cint-ly governed by 
the duke of Marlborough, as that republic feels to this day. He was 
always cool, and nobody ever objerved the leaſt variation in his coun- 
tenance : he could refuſe more gracefully than other people could grant, 
and thoſe who went away from him the molt difſatisfie«, as to the ſub- 
ſtance of their buſineſs, were perſonally charmed with him, and, 
in ſome degree, comforted by his manner. With all his gentleneſs and 
gracefulnets, no man living was more cenſcious of his i:tuation, nor 
maintained his dignity better. 


+ The marquis of Halitax. | N 
T3 life, 
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life, the revenue poſſeſſed by her predeceſſor, for 
the ſupport of the civil government : they ordered 
in a bill, to empower the crown to appoint commiſ- 
ſioners to treat for an union between England and 
Scotland : proviſion had already been made for the 
eventual expence of a war during the ſucceeding 
ſummer; and the queen, Inſtead of demanding 
ſupplies from the nation, found an opportunity of 
alleviating a part of their burden. When ſhe came 
to the houſe of lords on the 3oth day of March, to 
give the royal aſſent to a bill for the eſtabliſhment 
of her own revenue, ſhe made a ſpeech from the 
throne, calculated to gain popularity; in which ſhe 
told the two houſes, that though the funds for the 
Civil liſt might greatly fall ſhort of what they for- 
merly produced, yet ſhe would give directions that 
one hundred thouſand pounds of her own revenue 
ſhould be applied to the public ſervice of the 
ear *, | 

The ſtate of opinions had abſolutely changed in 
England with the ſtate of its affairs. The crown, 
by 'the death of William, had fallen almoſt into the 
old channel, Inſtead of a foreigner, and only a 
relation, a princeſs, native of the kingdom, the 
eldeſt daughter of a king who had an hereditary 
title to the crown, which had likewiſe been aſſigned 
to her by an act of the legiſlature, at the ſame time 
a proteſtant, and much attached to the church, had 
now poſſeſſion of the throne. The greateſt part of 
the high-flying Tories, and even ſome vehement 
and determined Jacobites, were ſatisfied, on ac- 
count of its convenience, with a ſmall deviation 
from the line of ſucceſſion. Though they were both, 
eſpecially the latter, invariably attached to the he- 
reditary deſcent of the crown, they were willing to 


* Journals, March zo. 
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leave to events that might ariſe in the progreſs of 
time, what could not be done at preſent, either 
with certainty, or without danger. Though they 
had a recent example before them, that the quiet 
enjoyment of the crown depended by no means on 
any hereditary right, they hoped that the influence 
of the reigning ſovereign would enable her to be- 
queath the throne to her own family. Similar ſen- 
timents had been adopted by the few perſons that 
formed, at St. Germain's, the idle ſhew of a court. 
They knew the profeſſions which the queen had 
made to her father, almoſt throughout the reign of 
king William; and they endeavoured to flatter 
themſelves with hopes, that ſhe only took poſſeſſion 
of the government to reſtore and confirm the crown, 
eſpecially at her death, to her excluded brother *. 
Theſe reaſons united the Tories and the Jacobites 
in an unanimous ſupport of the new queen; whilſt 
the Whigs either yielded to the current of the peo- 
ple, always violent for monarchy in every new 
reign; or they ſaw no reaſon for oppoſing meaſures 
which were entirely conformable to their own ſyſtem 
of politics. 

On the 4th day of May, 1702, queen Anne de- 
clared war againſt the French king, not only on ac- 
count of his ſeizing on the Spaniſh monarchy, but 
te for the great affront and indignity offered to the 
crown and kingdom, in taking upon him to declare 
the pretended prince of Wales king thereof.” The 
States-general's declaration of war ſet forth, © that 
Louis had, long ſince, caſt his eyes on their pro- 
yinces, and had twice attacked their republic, (1. e. 
in the years 1072 and 1688) by moſt unjuſt war, in 
order to make his way to univerſal monarchy. That 
io far-was he from deſigning to obſerve the treaty 


* Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 233. 
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of Ryſwick, that he thereby ſolely aimed at lulling 
the allies aſleep, by their laying down their arms; 
and particularly by ruining the commerce of the 
Dutch to enervate them; ſince that treaty was ſcarcely 
ratified before he began manifeftly to encroach upon 
their trade, which is the great ſinew of their ſtate, 
by openly refuſing the tariff promiſed by that 
treaty.” 
On the breaking out of the war, the great de- 
mand for all kinds of naval ſtores, and particularly 
of pitch and tar, which were 1rvuced from the 
northern kingdoms, led the tar-company of Sweden 
to be very haughty in their de:nands for thoſe arti- 
cles, which had always be-n bought on diſadvan- 
tageous terms to England, they being paid for in 
ready money ; but now the Swedes refuſcd to ſell 
fuch commodities, vnl-ſs England would permit 
them to be brought in Swediſh ſhips, at their own 
price, and in ſuch quantities only as that company 
Mould think fit. This conduct firſt ſuggeſted to 
parliament the method of allowing bounties for the 
raiſing of pitch and tar, hemp, flax, and ſhip-tim- 
ber, in our own North-American cclonies ; partt- 
cularly in Carolina, (the ſouthernmoſt parts of which 
tying near the latitude of Lower Egypt, and the 
northernmoſt nearly with Ancona and Bologna in 
Italy, at which places the beſt hemp and flax are 
produced.) For the particular benefit of the royal 
navy, the preemption or refuſal of ſuch naval ſtores, 
was, by the ſame act, allowed to the commiſſioners 
of the navy; but if they neglected to purchaſe 
ſuch article within twenty days from the firſt land- 
ing them, then the proprietors were at full liberty 
to diſpoſe of their merchandize as they ſhould think 
fit, This a& contained a prohibition from cutting 
or deſtroying any pitch, pine, or tar-tregs, under 
the growth of twelve inches diameter, at ey feet 
I rom 
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from the earth, on forfeiture of five pounds for 
each offence; and the penalty of ten pounds was 
thereby incurred, by the wiltul ſetting on fire any 
words or foreſts, in which any trees grew, that had 
been prepared for the making of pitch or tar, 
without firſt giving notice to the owners thereof, or 
to a magiſtrate, The beneficial conſequences of 
this ſalutary law have been now happily experienced 
for upwards of ſeventy years. | 
About this time is fixed for the firſt cultivation 
of rice in South-Carolina, which, by opening a 
new branch of commerce, has brought wealth to 
the colony, and conſequence to the mother country. 
This valuable grain is ſaid to have been firſt intro- 
duced there by accident, a ſmall quantity of ſeed- 
rice being brought in a veſſel which arrived from 
Madagaſcar. Before theſe important productions 
became articles of commerce, Carolina had very 
inconſiderable merchandize to tranſmit to England, 
in exchange for the neceſſaries which that colony 
conſtanily required from the mother country. 
Prince George of Denmark, the queen's conſort, 
was placed at the head of the admiralty, in the 
room of the earl of Pembroke. This new lord 
high-admiral had a council appointed him, conſiſt- 
ing of Sir George Rooke, now created vice admiral 
of England, S r David Mitchell, George Churchill, 


Eſq; now created admiral of the red, in the room 


of Aylmer, afterwards lord Aylmer, and Richard 
Hill, Eſq; who were to aſſiſt him with their advice. 

Immediately on the declaration of war, Sir John 
Munden, rear-admiral of the red, was ſent to the 
coaſt of Spain, with a ſquadron, conſiſting of eight 
ſhips of the third rate, one fourth rate, and two 
frigates, to intercept a French ſquadron that was to 
ſail from Corunna, or the Groyne, with the duke 


of Albuquerque, appointed viceroy of Mexico, 
and 
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and whom they were to eſcort thither. On the 18th 
day of May this fleet arrived off Finifterre, and 
the ſhips ſent out to gain intelligence of the enemy, 
fell in with and took a French ſhip from Marti- 
nico. On the night of the 25th the admiral ſent 
in a ſmack, which brought off a Spaniſh boat, and 
a French bark, with ſeveral priſoners, who informed 
him that there were thirteen French ſhips of war, 
bound from Rochelle to the Groyne. Hereupon 
Sir John Munden carried a preſſed fail, with a view 
to get to windward, and thereby intercept them be- 
fore they could reach the harbour, and iſſued orders 
to all his captains to put their ſhips in immediate 
readineſs for battle. On the 28th, fourteen fail of 
ſhips were deſcried between Cape Prior and Cape 
Ortegal, cloſe under the ſhore. The ſignal was 
immediately thrown out to chaſe, but before they 
could come up with them, they had all got ſafe into 
the Groyne. The information received from pri- 
foners led the admiral to conclude, that twelve of 
the ſhips which he had chaced were French men of 
war of the line, and that three more fifty gun ſhips 
lay in port. Intelligence had likewiſe been re- 
ceived, that the town was farther defended by two 
thouſand land- forces. It was likewiſe well known 
to be a place of ſtrength, and the entrance into the 
harbour particularly difficult. A council of war 
was hereupon called, in which it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, that all attempts at deſtroying the ſhipping 
ſo protected would prove ineffectual ; and that to 
continue to lay, off the harbour, would be attended 
with no advantages whatever. It was therefore 
Judged proper to repair into the ſoundings, there to 
protect the trade. Of theſe ſteps the admiral ſent an 
account to the lord high-admiral, and cruiſed with 
his fleet in the latitude of 49 deg. 30 min. thirty 
leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, until the 20th —* 
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of June, when water growing ſcarce, and the ſhips 
having ſuffered by bad weather, the fleet returne 
to port. Mr. fecretary Burchet ſays, © the ſhips 
were ſo ſcantily manned, that they had not above 
thre: parts in five of the nu nber allowed them ac- 
cording to the then eſtabliſnment “. 

1 he miſcarriace of this expedition raiſed murmurs 
among the people; therefore, in order to place the 
whole tranſaction in a fair light, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to appoint a court-maärtial for the trial of 
rear-admiral Sir John Munden, of which Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel was preſident, who, With nitheteen 
captains, compoſed the court. It was held on board 
her. majeſty's ſnip the Queen, at Spithcad, on the 
13th ay of July, 1702. his court having exa- 
mined he teveial arijcies exhibited againſt rear-ad- 
miral Munden, were of piuion, kat he had ully 
clcarcd himielf of the matters in them, and as far 
as it appeared to the court, had complied with his 
inſtructions, and aved himſelf with great zeal 
and iligence. eee er, notwithſtanding this ac- 
quittal, it was thought proper to lay hin alide, that 
the public ſervice, ac the commencement of a war, 
might not be injured by lenity ſhewn to inactive 
commanders. 

Great preparations had been made before the 
death of king William, to fit out a grand fleet, the 
command of which was then deſigned for the earl 
of Pembroke: this fleet was to have on -board'a large 
body of land-forces, headed by the duke of Or- 
mond, in order to get poſſeſſion of Cadiz for the 
archduke Charles. It was farther inten- ded, to keep 
up a large naval force in the Weſt-Indies, whereby 
the poſſeſnons of Spain, in that quarter of the world, 
might be effectually annoyed, and the conteſt for 


* Naval Hiſtory, p. 613. 
Vor, III. K che 
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the Spaniſh ſucceſſion brought to a ſpeedy iſſue, in 
favour of the maritime intereſts. Preparations were 
carried on with great diligence during the winter, 
to execute this important plan; and ſuch was the 
ſecrecy with which its object was concealed, 
that France, Spain, and even Portugal, who was 
then in their alliance, were equally alarmed at it. 
The new reign did not impede this deſign; only 
the earl of Pembroke, who had retired from kis 
employments, was ſucceeded in the command of the 
fleet by Sir George Rooke. The admiral hoiſted 
the union flag on board the Royal Sovereign, on 


the zoth day of May, 1702; and two days after, his 


royal highneſs the prince of Denmark dined on 
board the admiral's ſhip, and reviewed the fleet and 
army. Under Sir George Rooke, vice-admiral 
Hopſon carried a red flag at the fore-top-maſt-head 
of the Prince George; rear-admiral Fairbourne 
carried a white flag at the mizen-top-maſt-head of the 
St. George; and rear-admiral Graydon carried a 
blue flag at the ſame maſt, on board the Triumph. 
The Dutch fleet, which joined the Engliſh, bore 
five flags, viz. two 2dmirals, two vice-admirals, 
and a rear-admiral. I his combined fleet conſiſted 
of thirty Engliſh ſhips of the line, and twenty 
Dutch; and the ſmall veſſels, tran!ports, and ten- 
ders which accompanied it, made the whole amount 
to one hundred and ſixty fail. The Engliſn land- 
forces amounted to near ten thouſand men, and the 
Dutch to four thouſand. In the latter end of June 
the flect ſailed from St. Helens, but did not clear 
the Engliſh coaſt till the latter end of July; and on 
the 12th day of Augult anchored within two leagues 
of Cadiz, Next cay the duke of Ormond ſent a 
trumpet to Cadiz, with a letter to the duke de 
Brancaccio, the goverior, requiring him to ſubmit 


to the houſe of Auſtria: Brancaccio anſwered, “ 15 
| wou! 
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would acquit himſelf honourably of the truſt repoſed 
in him by the king.“ On the 15th Ormond landed 
his forces on the bay of Bulls, under cover of a 
ſmart fire from ſome frigates, and repulſed a body 
of Spaniſh cavalry. Then he ſummoned the go- 
vernor of fort St. Katharine to ſurrender, who re- 
plied, © he had cannon mounted, and powder and 
ball ready to receive him.” A declaration was 
publiſhed in the Spaniſh language, intimating, that 
the allies did not come as enemies to Spain, but 
only to free them from the yoke of France, and 
aſſiſt them in eſtabliſhing themſelves under the go- 
vernment of the houſe of Auſtria. Theſe profes- 
ſions produced very little effect among the Spaniards, 
who were either cooled in their attachment to that 
family, or provoked by the depredations committed 
by the troops, who having maſtered fort St. Catha- 
rinc, and port St. Mary, inſtead of protecting the 
inhabitants, plundered them, in defiance of the 
itrict orders iſſued by the commander in chief: even 
ſome general officers were concerned in the pillage z 
two of whom Sir —— Bellaſis and Sir Charles Hara, 
were put under arreſt, when they returned to Eng- 
Jand. Ihe former was diſmiſſed the ſervice, but 
the latter was acquitted, though not in the public 
OPINION. 

It being found too difficult to approach Cadiz 
whilſt the Spaniards were in poſſeſſion of Matagorda 
fort, oppolite to the Puntal, it was ordered to be 
attacked; but the attempt miſcarried, and the 
troops were re-embarked, with intention to return 
home. 

Captain Hardy, 1n the Pembroke having been 
ſent to water in Logos Bay, received intelligence 
from Mr. Metheun, her majelty' s Envoy at Liſbon, 
that the galleons from the Weſt-Ind:es had pur 
into Vigo, under convoy of a French ſquadran. 

K 2 Hardy, 


| 
| 
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Hardy on receiving this important information, 
jet {ail immediately in queſt of Sir George Rooks, 
who was now out at fea on his return to Engiand. 
It was not until the 7:h day of October that he 
reached the fleet, when having imparted his inielli— 
gence, Rocke called a council of war, in which 1: 
was determined to alter the courſe of the fegt, and 
fail immediately to the port of Vigo, and attack the 
enemy. Some ſmall veſſels were immediately diſ- 
patched to gain intelligence; from whom the ad- 
miral was informed, that the French ſquadron com- 
manded by Chateau Renault, and the Spaniſh gal- 
leons, were 1n the harbour; but the wind blowing 


a ſtorm, drove the fleet to the rorihward as far as 


Cape Finiſterre, ſo that it could not make the port 
of Vigo till the 11th. The paſſage into the har- 
bour was narrow, ' ſecured by batteries, forts, and 
breat-works on each aſide; acrofs the entrance of 
the harbour was thrown a ſtrong boom, conſiſting 
of iron chains, top-maſts, and cables, moored a: 
each end to a ſeventy gun fhip. Within the boom 
was moored five ſhips, of between ſixty end ſeventy 
guns each, with their broadſides fronting th- en- 
trance of the paſſage. As the firſt and ſecond rate 
ſhips of the combined fleets were too large to enter, 
the admirals removed their flags into third-ratrs; 
and a detachment of fifteen Engliſh, and ten Dutch 
men of war, with all the fire-thips, frigates, and 
bomb-ketches, were ordered upon the ſervice. In 
order to facilitate the attack, the duke of Ormond 
landed two thouſand five hundred men on the. ſouth 
fide of the river Minho, about fx miles from Vigo, 
and took, by aſſault, a fort and platform of forty 
Pieces of cannon, at the entrance of the harbour. 


As ſoon as the Engliſh flag was ſeen flying from the 


place, the ſhips advanced to the attack. Vice-admiral 


Hopfon, in the Torbay, crowding all his fail, ran 
directly 
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directly againit the boom, which was broken by the 
Grit ock: and then the kent, with the reſt of the 
(qu? dron, E:rnvl:ih and Dutch, entered the harbour, 
through a prodigious fire from the enemy's ſhips and 
batteries. Theſe laſt however were ſoon formed, 
and taken by the grenadiers who had been landed. 
The great {hi lips lay aga ainſt the forts at each fide of 
the harbour, which, in a little time, they ſilenced ; 
though vice-aimiral Hopſon narrowly eſcaped from 
a fire- -={nip by which he was boarded. After a very 
vigorous engagement, the French finding themſelves 
unable to cope with fuch an adverſary, reſolved to 
deſtroy their ſhips and galleons, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the victors. The loſs 
which the navy of France ſuſtained by this ſtroke *, 

was nearly equal to that which they ſuffered ten years 
before at La Hogue ; and although the Plate- fleet, 


French Ships ta ben, burxt, and | Taken by the Engliſh, and brought 
1122 aſhore. | Home. 
Ships vun mare No. of | Ships. No. of Guns, 
and bu Viite Guns. Le Prompt 76 
Le F T 91K — 75 Le Firme 72 
L' Erfi:me — — 64 L' Elperance — 570 
Le Prudlent — 62 L' Affure — — 66 
Le Solide — 56 — 
La Dau, hine —— 46 284 
Hy Enterprenant — 22 
La Choquante— 8 Taken by the Dutch. 
— Le Bourbon — 68 
wo 2334 || Le Superbe — 70 
Le F avart, a ſire ſhip. La Sirenne — 60 
Eight od ice-voats, Le Modere — 56 
Le Voluntaire —— 46 
Le Triton — 2 
1 
g 342 


Total, Ships 17. —Giçne, 9060. 


Six galleons were take. by the E ng! 1, and five by the Dutch, who 
funk fx. The galleons head on bora twenty millions of pieces of eight, 
beſides merchandize, which was thon»ht of equal value. Of the filver, 
fourteen millions were taved, ct the goods about fv ve. Four millions of 
plate were deſtroyed, with ten millions of merchandize; and about two 
millions in ſilver, and five in goo, wee b. ought "Ray by the Eng- 
Iſh and Dutch. 


+ Sec Vol. II. page 444. 
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by having been arrived twenty-five days 1n port be- 
fore the attack was mate, had unladen great part 
of its treaſure and merchandiz<, yet the ſpoils 
made by the conquerors were conſiderable. This 
great exploit was atchieved with very inconfiderable 
lols. Very few on board the ſhips were killed, 
though the foremoſt of the fleet fuffered greatly in 
their hulls: of the troops; only two lieutenants, 
and thirty men were killed, and four ſuperior officers 
wounded. Immedtiately after the action, Sir Clou— 
deil-y Shovel, who had been ſent out with a ſqua— 
dron to intercept the galleons, joined Sir George 
RNooke. The admiral left this officer to complete 
he deſtruction of ſuch French ſhips as could not be 
LUrought off, and to bring home the prizes, whilſt 
he nmfe.f returned with the grand fleet to Eng- 
land. By this blow, the naval power of France 
r-ccived fo dcep a wound, that it languiſhed during 
the whole war. 

ihe vigour with which the war was carried on 
by ſea, gave the moſt favourable preſages of ſuccels. 
Wh'lft theſe great efforts were making in Europe, 
two ſquadrons were ſent to the weſtern hemiſphere. 
One commanded by commodore Leake, failed the 
24th day of June for Newfoundland, whilſt a 
fleet under admiral Benbow had, for ſome time, 
been ſtationed in the Weſt Indies. Leake en- 
ecuted his inſtructions ſo ſucceſsfully, that by the 
end of October he had made prize of twenty- nine 
ſail of French ſhips, and burnt two. He allo burnt 
and deſtroyed all the fiſhing-boats and ſtages, toge- 
ther with a fort belonging to the French at New- 
foundland, which were of the greateſt importance 
to them for carrying on the fiſhery there, and train- 
ing ſeamen to the ſervice, He then ſailed home, 
having the homeward- bound ſhips for England 
under his convoy, and arrived ſafe at Portl- 


mouth 


. 
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mouth on the 1oth day of November, in the ſame 
year“. 

The endeavours of the brave admiral Benbow, 
however, were not crowned with the like ſuccels. 
Te was detached with a ſquadron of ten fail by the 
earl of Pembroke, in the latter end of the year 
1701, as has been already related: he arrived at 
Barbadocs on the 3d of November, and proceeded 
rom thence to Jamaica. He found the apprehen- 
ſions of an approaching war very general among 
the iſlands. In Port-Royal harbour, were two 
men of war; one a fifth, and the other a ſixth rate. 
Here he was informed that the Spaniſh fl ta was at 
Vera Cruz, and that a French fleet, conſiſting of ſix- 
teen men of war, lay at the Havannah, ready o con- 
voy them to Europe. Towards the latter end of Ja- 
nuary, brigadier-general Selwyn arrived at his go- 
vernment of Jamaica, and brought with him a 
ſourth, fifth, and ſixth rate man of war, by whom 
advice was received, that a French {quadron, of ſu- 
perior force, had arrived at Martinico. It was ſoon 
after reported, that the French fleet at Martinico had 
joined that at the Havannah, Wich uniccd force 
being conſiderably ſuperior o any which the Engliſh 
poſſaſſed in thoſe parts, greatly alarmed a.l the 
Hands. In February news was brought that the 
French fleet, conſiſting of forty fail, with three flags, 
had been ſeen off Porto-Rico to the ſouth-weſt. Soon 
after more certain intelligence was obtained, by 
means of a ſloop icnt out for that purpoſe, that the 
French commander in chief, lay in the gulph of La- 
gone, in Hiſpaniola, with thirty ſhips of war, hav- 
ing ſent ten of his largeſt ſhips to Europe. In the 
middle of May, rear-admiral Whetſtone arrived 
from England with a reinforcement. Benbow con- 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. III. p. 329. 
| tinued 
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tinued at Jamaica, watching the motions of the 
French fleet, and ſending out detachments to pick up 
prizes, and to gain intelligence, until the 11th day 
of July, when he ſailed, with ſix men of war, to join 
rear-admiral Whetſtone, who had been ſent out with 
alike fire to intercept M. Du Caſs, who, according to 
intelligence received had been ſent from Carthagena, 
with four men of war, to port Louis, at the weſt-end 
of Hiſpaniola, to ſettle the aſſiento, and to deſtroy 
the trade of the Engliſſi and Dutch for negroes: in 
his way thither he fell in with a French man of war, 
pierced for fifty guns, and mounting thirty, which he 
forced on ſhore; and her captain, to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the Engliſh, ſet her on 
fire. 

The admiral, on the 19th day of Auguſt, 1702, in 
the evening, ditcovered ten ſail of ſhips on the coaſt 
of Santa Martha, on the con nent of South Ame- 
rica, Standing towards them, he ſoon found the 
&-catelt part were French ſhips of war; whereupon, 
making the uſual ſignal for a line of battle, Le went 
away with an eaſy fail, that his ſternmoſt ſhips 
might come op and join him, the French iteer- 
ing weitward along the ſhore, under their top- 
ſails. 

Their ſquadron conſiſted of four ſhips, from 
ſixty to ſeventy guns, with one great Dutch- built 
ſhip of about thirty or forty ; and there was another 
full of ſoidiers, the reſt ſmall ones, and a ſloop. 
Our frigates ſtern were a long while coming up, 
and the night advancing, the admiral ſteered along 
ſide of the French; but though he endeavoured to get 
near them, yet he intended not ro make any attack 
until the Defiance was got a-breaſt of the headmolt. 
Before he could reach that. ſtation the Falmouth, 
which was in the rear, attempted the Dutch ſhip ; 
the Windſor the ſhip a-breaſt of her; as did alto the 

Defiance; 
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Defiance; and ſoon after the vice-admiral himſelf 
was engaged, having firſt received the fire of the 
ſhip which was opphoſite to him; but the Defiance 
and *Vindfor ſtood no more than two or three broad- 
ſides e' er they tacked co windward out of cu:i-ſhot, 
inſomuch that the two iteramoſt ſhips of the enemy 
lay upon the admiral, and gauled him very much; 
nor did the ſhips in the rear come up to his aſſiſ- 
tance with that diligence which might have been 
expected. From four o'clock until night the fight 
continued, and though they then left off firing, 
yet the admiral kept them company; and being of 
opinion that it might be better for the bande if 
he had a new line of battle, and led himſelf on all 
tacks “, he did ſo, and the line of battle then ſtood 
thus : 

Guns. 
The Breda, Vice-ad. Benbow and capt. Fogg, 70 


The Denance, Captain Richard Kirby, — 64 
The Greenwich, Captain Cooper Wade, — 54 
The Ruby, Captain George Walton f, 48 
lhe Pendennis, Captain Thomas Hudſon, — 48 
The Wiadſor, Captain John Conſtable, — 60 


The Falmouth, Captain Samuel Vincent, — 48 


On the 2oth, at day-break, he found himſelf 
very near the enemy, with only the Ruby to aſſiſt 
him; the reſt of the ſhips lying three, four, or five 
miles allern. They had but little wind, and though 
the admiral was within gun-ſhot of the French, yet 
they were lo civil as not to fire. Abo t two in the 
afternoon the ſea- breeze began to blow, and then 
the enemy got into a line, making what ſail they 
could; and the relt of the ſhips nor coming up, the 
admiral and the Ruby plied them with chace-guns, 
and kept them company all night. 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 594. 

+ Tins officer dittinguiſhed hünſelf in the Mediterranean fixteen 
years aticr, The laconic ep:itle which he then wrote has been much no- 
ticed; ſee page 390 of this volume. 
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On the 21ſt, the admiral was on the quarter of 
the ſecond ſhip of the enemy's line, within point- 
blank ſhot; but the Ruby being a-head of the ſame 
ſhip, ſhe fired at her, as the other ſhip did likewiſe 
that was a-head of the admiral. The Breda en— 
gaged the ſhip that firſt attacked the Ruby, and 
plied her ſo warmly, that ſhe was forced to tow off. 
The admiral would have followed her, but the 
Ruby was in ſuch a condition that he could not 
leave her. During this engagement, the rear ſhip 
of the enemy was a-breaſt of the Defiance and 
Windſor, but neither of thoſe ſhips fired a ſingle 
ſhot. On the 22d, at day-break, the Greenwich 


was five leagues a-ſtern, though the ſignal for battle 


was never taken down: about three in the after- 
noon the wind, which was before eaſterly, changed 
to the ſouth-weſt, which gave the enemy the weather- 
gage“. 

On the 23d, the enemy was ſix leagues a-head, 
and the great Dutch ſhip ſeparated from them. At 
ten the enemy tacked, with the wind at ealt-north- 
eaſt; the vice-adiniral fetched within point- blank 
ſhot of two of them, and each gave the other his 
broadſide. Ihe Ruby being diſabled, the admiral 
ſent her to Jamaica to refit. The reſt of the ſqua- 
dron now came up, and the enemy being but two 
miles off, the brave admiral was yet in hopes of 
doing ſome effectual ſervice, and therefore conti- 
nued to ſteer after them; but his ſhips, except the 
Falmouth, were ſoon a-ſtern again; at twelve the 
French began to ſeparate f. 


* See Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, and the account of the proceedings 
of vice-admiral Benbow, from whence indeed molt of the other accounts 
are tranſcribed. + In this all the accounts we have agree; and 
nothing can be plainer, than that, it theſe captains had now returned to 
their duty, molt of Du Cafle's ſquadron muſt have been taken. — 
Dr, Campbell. 

On 
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On the 24th, about two in the morning, they 
came up within call of the ſternmoſt, there being 
then very little wind. The admiral fired a broad- 
fide, which the French ſhip returned. At three 
o'clock the admiral's right leg was broken by a 
chain-ſhot, The ſkirmiſh continued until day ap- 
peared, when a French ſhip, of about ſeventy guns, 
was ſeen, with her main-yard down and ſhot ta 
pieces, her fore-topſail yard ſhot away, her mizen- 
maſt ſhot by the board, all her rigging gone, and 
her ſides very much torn. The admiral ſoon after 
diſcovered the enemy ſtanding towards him with a 
ſtrong gale of wind. The Windlor, Pendennis, 
and Greenwich, ſtood a-head of the enemy, and 
bore to leeward of the diſabled ſhip, firing their 
broadſides as they paſſed her, and ſtood to the 
ſouthward : the Defiance following them, fired part 
of her broadſide, when the diſabled ſhip returning 
about twenty guns, the Defiance put her helm 
a-weather, and ran away right before the wind, 
lowered both her top-ſails, and ran to the leeward 
of the Falmouth, without any regard to the ſignal 
of battle“. | 

The enemy ſeeing theſe three ſhigs ſtand to the 
ſouthward, expected they would have tacked and 
ſtood towards them, and theref re they brought roo, 
with their heads to the nor hward. But when the 
ſaw thoſe ſhips did not tack, they immediately bore 
down upon the flag-ſhip, and running between him 
and their diſabled ſhip, poured 1n all their ſhot, by 
which they brought down his main-top-fail-yard, 
and ſhattered his rigging very much, none of the 


It was upon full evidence of this fact, that captain Kirby was con- 
demned for cowardice, though, on other occafions, he had behaved 
well. It was generally ſuppoſed, that he was the author of this ſcheme; 


at leaſt he was charged with being ſo, by Wade and Conſtable — 
Dr. Campbell, | 


L 2 other 


— — > 


2 
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other ſhips being near him, or taking the leaſt no- 
ice of his ſignals, though captain Fogg ordered 
two guns to be fired at the ſhips a-head, in order 
to remind them of their duty. The French, ſeeing 
things in this confulion, brought too, and lay by 
their own diſabled ſhip, re manned her, and took 
her in tow. When the Breda's r:gging was repaired, 
the admiral, who had cauſed himſelf to be brought 
upon deck in his cradle, ordered his captain to pur- 
ſue the enemy, then about three miles to leeward, 
his line of battle ſignal ſtill difplaved; and orders 
were ſcent to the ſeveral captains for them to keep 
the line, and behave like men. Upon this cap- 
tain Kirby came on board the admiral, and told 
him. „that ne had better deſiſt; that the French 
were ver\ tirong; ard that, irom what was paſt, he 
might gueſs he could make nothing of it“.“ In 
this advice all the other capta'ns cncuired, although 
the ihips were in as good condition as could be ex- 
pected, and not above eight men killed, except in 
the vice admiral's own ſhip, nor was there any want 
of ammun tion; whereas the enemy had now no 
more than four ſhips, from ſ'xty to ſeventy guns, 
and one of them diſabled and in tow. The vice- 
admiral ti.ought proper upon this, to return with 


his ſquadron to Jamaica, where he arrived very 


weak with a fever, Hrought on by the loſs of his leg, 
and the agiiation of his mind. Here he was ſoon 
after joined by rear admiral Whetſtone, with the 
ſhips under his command. 


* This was depcſ{:d at the trial, and was not denied by Kirby. After 
this, the officers of his own hip preſſed the adnural to retire to Jamaica, 
from n aphrchenhon, that trefe captains being become delperate, might 
go ovei to the enemy, to winch the *dmiral unwillingly conſented, Mr. 
Secretary Burchet hiames the vice admiral for not putting all the four 
captains unser an arrett, and giving the nrlt lieutenants the command 
of their reſpective Nips z had that ſpirited condutt been purſued, he 
thinks the French ſhips might, even then, have been either taken or 
deltioyed, — Naval lift. pa. 598. 

The 
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The French ſhips that were with M. Du Caſſe, 
had ſailed from Corunna, having on board the duke 
of Albuquerque, viccroy of Mexico, and a con- 
ſiderable number of ſolſiers. Theſe were ſome of 
thoſe ihips which eluded Sir John Munden's fleet, 
and got into port The French accounts, indeed, 
repreſent the whole affair to their own advantage, 
as is their conſtant practice upon all occaſions ; but 
M. Du Cale, who was a brave man, and certainly 
the be judge of the tranſaction, appears to have 
been of another op'nion, by the foilowing ſhort 
letter, which he wrote immediately after his arrival 
at Carthavena, the or ginal of which is preſerved in 
admiral Benbow's faiily, 


SIX, 
1 Had little hopes on Monday laſt, but to have 
ſupped in your cabin: but it pleajcd God to order it 
otherwiſe; I am thaukful for it. As for thoſe cow- 
ardly captains who deſerted you, hang them up; for, 
by , they deſerve it. 


Yours, 


Du CassE. 


Vice-admiral Benbow ſoon after iſſued a com- 
miſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and to ſeveral 
captains, to hold a court martial for the trial of the 
ſeveral offenders. On the 6th of October, 1702, the 
court ſat at Port-Royal, when captain Kirby, of 
the Defiance was brought upon his trial. He was 
acculed of cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect 
of duty ; which crimes were proved upon oath, by 
the admiral himſelf, ten commiſſion, and eleven 
warrant-officers; by whoſe evidence it appeared, 
that the admiral boarded Du Caſſe in perſon three 
times, and received a large wound in his face, and 
another 
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another in his arm, before his leg was ſhot off: that 
Kirby, after two or three broadfides, kept always 
out of pun-ſhot, and by his behaviour created ſuch 
a fear of his deſertion, as greatly diſcouraged the 
Eng'iſh in the engagement: that he kept. two or 
three: miles a-ſtern all thg ſecond day, though re- 
Peatedly commanued to keep his ſtation ; that the 
third day he did not fire a gun, though he ſaw the 
admiral in the utmoſt peril, being engaged with 
three French ſhips at once, and unſupported. It 
was depoſed, that Kirby threatened to kill his boat- 
{wain for repeating the admiral's command to fire. 
No ſolid defence was ſet up to invalidate theſe heavy 
charges, therefore the court adjudged him to be 
ſhot. The ſame day captain Conſtable, of the 
Windſor, was tried. His own officers vindicated him 
from cowardice, but the reſt of the charge being 
clearly proved, he was ſentenced to be caſhiered, 
and to be impriſoned during her majeſty's pleaſure, 
The next day captun W ade was wed: and the 
charge being fully proved by ſixteen commiſſion and 
warrant-officer: on board his own ſhip ; as allo that 
he was drunk during the whole time of the engage- 
ment, he, making little er no defence, had the 
fame ſentence with Kirby. As for captain Hudſon, 
who commanded the Feen he died a few days 
before his trial ſhould have come on, and thereby 
eſcaped the fate of Kirby and Wade, 

Upon the 12th came on the trials of captain 
Vincent, commander of the Falmouth, and captain 
Fogg, who was captain of the admiral's own ſhip 
the Breda, for ſigning, at the perſuaſion of captain 
Kirby, a paper, containing an obligation on them- 
ſelves not to ñᷣght the French. The fact was clear, 
and the captains themſelves did not diſpute it. All 
they offered in extenuation of their offence was, 


that they were apprehenſive Kirby would have de- 
ſerted 
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ſerted to the enemy, and they took this ſtep to pre- 
vent it. But this tale would have hardly paſſed on 
the court-martial, if the admiral himſelf had not 
given ſome weight to their excuſes, by declaring, 
that, however they might be overſeen in ſubſcri- 
bing that paper, yet they certainly b haved them- 
ſelves very gallantly in the fight. For the ſake of 
diſcipline, tne court, however, thought fit to ſuſ- 
pend them, until his royal highnels's pleaſure ſhould 
be known. The two captains, who had received 
ſentence of death, were ſent to England in the 
Briſtol man of war, to have the ſentence confirmed 
by her majeſty. The firſt port they arrived at was 
Plymouth, where a warrant already lay for their im- 
mediate execution. They were therefore ſhot on 
board the ſnip, without being permitted to go 
aſhore. 

« No two Engliſhmen,” ſays the author of the 
Britiſh Empire in America, “ever brought ſuch 
diſhonour on their country as Kirby and Wade.” 
Dr. Campbell accounts for their conduct, by ob- 
ſerving that the admiral was an honeſt, rough 
ſcamen, and fancied that his command was beſtowed 
vpon him for no other reaſon, than: that he ſhould 
ſerve his country: this induced him to treat captain 
Kirby, and the reſt of the gentlemen, a little roughly 
at Jamaica, when he found them not quite fo ready 
to obey his orders as he thought was their duty; 
and this it was that engaged them in che baſe and 
wicked deſign of putting it out of his power to 
engage the French, in hopes that, as ſo many were 
concerned in it, they might be able to juſtify them- 
ſelves, and throw the blame upon the admiral, 
thereby hoping to be rid of him. But his rugged 
honeſty baffled them. The diſpoſition of this in- 
trepid ſon of Neptune may be gathered from the 
aniwer which he made one of his lieutenants, who 

exprelled 
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expreſſed his ſorrow for the loſs of the admiral's leg: 
« I am ſorry for it too,” favs the gill-nt Benbow z 
cc but 1 had rather have laſt hem oh, than have 
ſeen this diſhonour brug ut pen the 'ngliln na- 
tion. But, Uo vou hear? if ano her ſhot ſhould 
take me ori, behave like brave men, and fight it 

out.” | 
The vice-admiral took this miſcarriage fo much 
to heart, that ne became mclanciioly, and his grief 
cooperating with the fever occaſioned by his wounds, 

put a period to his life“. 
Having 


* Benbow was deſcended from a good family in Shrop- 
ſhire, Both his uncle Thomas Benb— ow, Eigz and his 
father John Benbow, Eſq; poſſeſſed mo (erate 8 in 
that county, On the rupture between Charles I. and his 
parliament, theſe two brothers were among the firſt and 
forwardeſt to venture their lives and fortunes in the royal 
cauſe ; they were both colonels in the king's army. The 
two Benbows greatly impaired their fortunes by their adhe- 
rence to their prince; whoſe misfortunes did not ſhake their 
loyalty, for when Charles II. attempted to regain the 
crown, they were very active in his cauſe. At the memo- 
rable battle of Worceſter, which was fought on the third 
day of Septeraber, 1653, they were both taken priſoners. 
Colonel Thomas Benbow was brought to trial, together 
with the ear] of Derby, and Sir ] imothy Fetherftonhaugh : : 
they were all found guilty of the charge brought againſt 
them, namely, of being in the king's ſervice : the earl was 


— 
executed at Bolton, in Lancaſhire ; Sir Timothy at Cheſter; 


and colone] Benbow was ſhot on the 19th of October, at 


Shrewſbury.—Such are the fatal conſequences of civil con- 
tentions, that a man's ſteadv adherence to what te thinks 
tobe right, is -onſtituted crime, and is even conſidered 
as criminal in the higheſt degree; ſo that in {uch fatal quar- 
rels a virtuous man is more expoſed to puniſhment, than 

the moſt abandoned peſts of ſocicty. 
Our admizal's father was ſo fortunate as to effect his 
eſcape from priſon, and conccaled himſelf until the reſto- 
ration; 


* as 
F 
F 
: 
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Having now cloſed the naval operations during 
the firſt year of this war, that our readers may have 
a general 1dea of all the military tranſactions of this 
important period, we ſhall lay ſomething of the 
allied army on the continent. 

At 


ration; his fortune was now entirely gone, and, in ad- 
vanced years, he was deſtitute of a ſubſiſtence, In this 
diſtreſs he gladly accepted of an inconſide able poſt be- 
longing to the ordnance, in the Tower, which only fur— 
niſhed a ſcanty pittance for himſeif and his family. Here 
he continued until the firſt Dutch war in the reign of 
Charles the Second broke out; when the king, going to 
inſpect his arſenal in the Tower, caſt his eyes on his faith= 
ful adnerent Benbow, whoſe head had been filvered over 
for twenty years. ** Colonel Benbow,” ſaid the king, 
„hat do you here?“ „ | have,” replied the colonel, “ a 
place of fourſcore pounds a year, in which I ſerve your 
majeſty as cheerfully as if it brought me in four thouſand.” 
& Alas,” ſaid Charles, “ is that all that could be ſound 
for an old friend at Worceſter ?“ The king hereupon or- 
dered him to be with him the next morning, declaring, 
that he would provide for him and his family *. The joy 
at fo unexpected a piece of pood fortune, which was 
heightened to him becauſe it flowed from the benignity 
of his ſovereign, was too intenſe for the exhauſted powers 
of a feeble old man, ſo that throwing himſelf upon a bench 
hard by, he there breathed out his laſt, before the king was 
well out of the Tower, . 

As Charles did not ſee his © old Worceſter friend“ the 
next day as he had appointed, it is moſt probable that he 
thought no more of the engagements he had made to him. 
So that his family, from that hour, became deſtitute, and 
added one to the many inſtances of the king's unfeeling 
neglect of his beſt friends. 

John Benbow, the ſon of this unfortunate royaliſt, was 
bred to the fea, and ſome writers aſſert, that his ſtation 
was, at firſt, no better than a waterman's boy; nor is the 
probability of this fact at all leflened, by his being owner 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. p. 261. 
Vox. III. M and 
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At the opening of the campaign the allies de- 
clared the earl of Marlborough generaliſſimo of all 
their forces. This general, whom we ſhall ſoon find 
become the moſt fatal enemy to France that Eng- 

land 


| and commander of a ſhip, called the Benbow frigate, in 
ſome part of Charles the Second's reign. In this veſſel he 
traded up the Mediterranean, in which employment he re- 
commended himſelf to the eftecm of the merchants, for his 
} bravery, ſkill, and activity. As a commander, he had the 
| character of treating his ſeamen kindly, but at the ſame 
time keeping up a rigid diſcipline, He might probably have 
ſpent his whole life in this undiſtinguiſhed ſituation, with- 
out having his talents exerted in rendering eſſential ſervice 
to his country, but for an event which very ſtrongly mark- 
ed the ſingularity of the man, as well as his intrepidity ; 
on which accounts it led to his future advancement, This 
very remarkable ſtory is related by Dr. Campbell, who had 
it from Paul Calton, Eſq; a gentleman of Berkſhire, who 
married one of the daughters and coheitefles of our admiral, 
and who became poſſeſſed of many of his papers after his 
_ deceaſe. 

In the year 1686, captain Benbow, in his own veſſel the 
Benbow Frigate, was attacked, in his paſſage to Cadiz, by 
a Sallee rover, againſt whom he defended himſelf, though 
very unequal in the number of men, with the utmoſt 
bravery; till at laſt the Moors boarded him, but were 
quickly beaten out of the ſhip, with the loſs of thir- 

| teen men, whoſe heads captain Benbow ordered to be cut 
& off, and thrown into a tub of pork-pickle, When he ar- 
* rived at Cadiz he went aſhore, followed by a negro ſer- 
vant, who carried the Moors heads in a ſack. He had 
$ icarce landed, before the officers of the revenue enquired 
1 of his ſervant what he had in his ſack? The cap- 
[4 tain anſwered, ſalt-proviſions for his own uſe, That may 
5 be, anſwered the officers, but we mult inſiſt upon ſeeing, 
| them. Captain Benbow alleged, that he was no ſtranger 
l.. there; that he did not uſe to run goods, and pretended to 
4 take it ill that he was ſuſpected. The officers told him, 
| | that the magiitrates were fitting not far off, and that if 
they were ſatisfied with his word, his ſervant might 5 
| the 
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land had produced ſince the conqueſts at Poitiers, 
Creſſy, and Agincourt, had been initiated 1n the 
art of war under the famous marſhal Turenne, in 
whoſe army he ſerved as a volunteer, where he went 


by 


the proviſion where he pleaſ:d ; but that, otherwiſe, it was 
not in their power to grant any ſuch diſpenſation. The 
captain conſented to the propoſal, and the parties pro— 
ceeded to the Cuſtom-Houſe; Mr. Benbow in the front, 
his man in the centre, and the officers in the rear. The 
magiſtrates, when he came before them, treated captain 
Benbow with great civility; told him, they were ſorry to 
make a point of ſuch a trifle, but that ſince he had refuſed 
to ſhew the contents of his ſack to their officers, the nature 
of their employments obliged them to demand a fight of 
them ; and that, as they doubted not they were Cale | provi- 
ſions, the ſhewing them could not be an objeQionable 
matter. I told you, ſays the captain ſternly, they were ſalt 
proviſions for my own uſe; Cæſar, throw them down upon 
the table; and, gentlemen, if you like them, they are at 
your ſervice. The Spaniards were exceedingly truck at the 
ſight of the Moor's heads, and no leſs aſtoniſhed at the 
account of the captain's adventure, who, with ſo ſmall a 
force, had been able to defeat ſuch a number of theſe cor- 
fairs. They feat an account of the whole matter to the 
court of Madrid, and Charles II. then king of Spain, was ſo 
much pleaſed with it. that he ſent for the Engliſh captain 
to court, Where he was reccived with great marks of reſpect, 

and not only diſmiſſed with a handſome preſent, but his Ca- 
tholic majeſty was alſo pleaſed to write a letter in his behalf 
to king James, who, upon the captain's return, gave him a 
ſhip, which was his introduction to the royal navy. 

After the revolution, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſcveral 
ſucceſsful cruizes in the channel; where he was employed 
..at the requeſt of the merchants, and not only did his duty 

by protecting the trade, and annoying the enemy, but was 
alſo remarkably carcful in examining the French ports, 
gaining intelligence, and forming ſchemes for diſturbing 
the Fiench commerce, and ſecuring our own. For this 
reaſon, he was commonly made choice of to command the 

M 2 {quadrons 
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by the name of the hand/ome Engliſpman; but Tu- 
renne then predicted his furure greatneſs. © He was 
not,” ſays Voltaire, © 25 thoie g-nerals who receive. 
from the miniſtry a plan of the campaign in writing, 

and 


ſquadrons employed in bombarding the French ports, of 

*which we have already given an account; in all which 
expeditions he ſhewed no leſs courage than conduct, being 
always preſent in his boat, as well to encourage, as to in- 
ſtruct, the ſcamen and engineers. 

The diligence and activity of captain Benbow, could not 
fail of recommending him to the favour of fo wiſe and brave 
a prince as king William; to whoſe perſonal kindneſs, 
founded on a juſt ſenſe of Mr. Benbow's merit, he owed his 
being fo carly promoted to a flag; after which, he was ge- 
nerally employed as the moſt experienced ſcaman in the 
navy, to watch the motions of the French at Dunkirk, and 
to prevent, as far as it was poſſible, the depredations of 
Dubart; in which he ſhewed ſuch Ciligence, and did ſo 
great ſervice, by preſerving our merchant-ſhips, that his 
conduct remained unimpeached, white aimoſt every other 
officer of rank in the navy fell under the laſh of cenſure, 
either on the ſcore of negligence, timidity, or diſaffection. 
Whilſt party-heats divided the nation, Benbow eſcaped 
the contagion ; he diſclaimed all party diſtinctions, and ſo 
far as his influence extended, made profefliona! merit alone 
the road to preferment in the navy. The ſailors looked up 
to rear-admiral Benbow as a patron, who was ever ready 
to interpoſe in their favour, and obtain redreſs of their 
grievances, when they ſuffered under any kind of oppreſſion 
or ill treatment, His moderation in political matters, 
cauſed him to live on good terms with the admirals of d:f- 
ferent parties. 

In the year 1697, he protected the Weſt-India and 
Virginia fleets from the attacks of French privateers ; for 
which eflential ſervice he received the thanks of the mer- 
chants. When the peace of Ryſwick took place, rear- 
admiral Benbow was ſent, with a ſmall ſquadron, into the 
Weſt-Indies. At the time when the general peace of Europe 


was reſtored by that treaty, king William foreſaw the 
ſhartneſs 
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and who, after having executed their orders at the 
head of an army, return to ſolicit the honour of 
being continued in their command. He, at that 
time, governed the queen of England, by his be- 


Ing 
ſhortneſs of its duration; he therefore determined to ſend 
an experienced and active officer into that quarter of the 
world, with private inſtructions to acquaint himſelf, as 
perfectly as poſſible, with the condition of the Spaniſh ſer- 
tlements there, whilſt he maintained a friendly intercourſe 
with the reſpective governors, and rendered them every 
aſſiſtance which might lay in his power. He continued in 
this employment two years, and executed every thing that 
could be expected from him, with the ſmall force which he 
carried out, "The Britiſh Welſt-Lndiaiflands were relieved, 
and the intereſts of the merchants and planters promoted; 
but his circumſcribed ſtreugth procured him no civilities 
from the Spaniſh governors. Parliament arraigned the 
conduct of the miniſtry, for ſending out fo ſmall a ſqua— 
dron, and fo late in the ſeaſon, it being the month of No- 
vember before he left England; at the ſame time the 
cave great praiſe to the admiral's conduct whilſt on that 
ſtation. 

By the time that our admiral returned to Europe, the 
Jeſizns of Louis XIV. to procure the crowa of Spain for 
one of his grandſons, became more apparent, an king 
William had already taken preparatory ſteps to defeat that 
icheme. As he foreſaw another general war ready to break 
out in Europe, he made a promotion of naval officers, by 
Which Mr. Benbow became vice-admiral of the blue. In 
order to diſappoint the French in their views upon the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, it was thought neceſtary to fend out 
immediately a ſtrong ſquadron to the Weſt-Indies. The 
choice of an officer to command, in this important ſervice, 
greatly embarraſied the miniſtry, Our admiral indeed was 
named as ſoon as the delizn was formed, but the king 
thought it was exacting too much tom his gallant admiral, 
to ſend him back to a {tation, where he muſt continue a 
conſiderable time, and was likely to encounter nothing but 
difficulties, and hard ſervice; he therefore rejected the 
propoſal, and bad them name ſome other officer, Others 

were 
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ing ſo neceſſary a perſon, and by the influence which 
his wife had over her majeſty. He entirely led the 
pat iiament by his own power and intereſt, joined 
to that of Godolphin, the lord-treaſurer, whoſe ſon 

was 
were accordingly pitched upon, but none could be ſound 
to 1:1 ſh th- appointment; each urged ſome reaſon or 


other for declining ir, Naval commands were, at that 
ne, too much eni;uſt-d to men as httle ſkilled in the du— 


their profeſſion, as warmed with a zeal for the ſer- 
2, Dot of which are neceſſary to conſtitute an ufefu! 
e avour brought forward a ſet of well-bred 


n, who hid no reliſh for the hardy toils, and the 
fo A, qua intance with danger, which ought to be inſe- 
zan from the profeſſion. The king hereupon faid, 

Scularly, „ Well, I find we mult ſpare our beaus, and 
ſend honeſt Bcnbow.” Accordingly, his majeſty ſent for 
him, and aſked him if he was willing to go again to the 
Weſt-Indies? at the ſame time leaving it to his own choice, 
to accept or refuſe the offer. The blunt tar replied, “that 
he did not underſtand ſuch compliments; that he knew 
of no right he had to chooſe his ſtation; and that it his 
majeſty thought fit to ſend him to the Eaſt-Indies, or to - 
the Welt, or even to the Antipodes, he would cheerfully 
and faithfully execute his orders, as was his duty to do.” 
Hereupon vice-adm.:a! Benbow received the unenvied com- 
mand of the velt-India ſquadron. The inſtructions 
given our admiral were, to prevail on the Spaniſh gover— 
nors, if poſſible, to renounce Pailip for their king ; and 
if that could not be effected, then to endeavour to ſeize the 
galleons. We have already related every material circum- 
ſtance reſpecting this enterprize. Benbow's rough man- 
ners were not reliſhed by the captains who ſerved under him 
whilſt they continued at Jamaica, therefore they deter- 
mined to ſacrifice the intereſts of their country to gratiſy 
a private pique againſt their commander; for which pur- 

ſe they entered into a baſe confederacy, that if they 
ſhould happen to fall in with any part of the French flect 
not to fight, but to leave their admiral to bear the brunt 
of the action as well as he could. How exactly they ad- 


hered to this reſolution, when they fell in with Du Caſle's 
ſquadron, 
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was married to his daughter. Thus, maſter of the 
court, the parhament, and the exchequer, more a 
king than William had been, as great a politician, 
and a much greater general, he did more than the 

allies 


ſquadron, has been ſeen, as well as the puniſhment that 
was inflicted on the delinquents for this act of treacherv. 
Benbow lived near a month after the court martial had fat 
on his captains, He was well aware of his danger, and 
formed no expectations of a recovery. In all the extre- 
mity of pain which he endured, he maintained the cha- 
racter of an Engliſh admiral to the laſt, never abating of 
that firm and undaunted ſpirit which he diſplayed through— 
out the engagement. To the laſt, he itucd out orders for 
the protection of trade; and, in the letters which he 
wrote home to his lady, he diſcovered much greater anxiety 
for the intereſt of the nation, than for his private fortune, 
or the- concerns of his family. Queen Anne entertained 
a juſt regard far the memory of this gallant man, and ſpoke 
ot his lotf> with great concern. No flag-officer in the Bri- 
tiſh navy, ſince admiral Benbow, has died in action, or in 
conſequence of wounds received in battle, although a period 
of cighty years has now (1782) elapſed. To prevent all ap- 
plications for mercy in behalf of the two capt ins that were on 
their paſſage from Jamaica to England, to ſuffer the ſentence 
inflicted on them by a court-martia], Me ſigned a dead warrant 
for each of the weſtern ports, whither they were forwarded, as 
it was uncertain at which of thoſe ports the ſhip might touch. 
The admiral's fiſter preſented the corparation of Shrewſ- 
bury with his picture, during his life-time, whocauſed it to be 
hung up in their town-hall, where i: ftillremains,asa teſtimony 

of the eſtimation in which he was held by his countrymen. 
Admiral Benbow had many children; of his ſons, one, 
who was named after his father, John, met with very ſin— 
gular adventures; the reſt died without iſſue, and nothing 
is known concerning them. This John Benbow, the 
younger, was bred to the ſea, and went to the Eaſt-Indies 
in quality of fourth-mate, on board the Degrave, captain 
William Young ; and in her he paſſed the Downs on the 
igth day of February, 1701, when his father, the admi- 
ral, lay there with his ſquadron, ready to proceed to the 
Weſt-Indies, on his laſt fatal voyage. The Degrave ar- 
| rived 
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allies could expect. He had, to a degree above all 
the generals of his time, that calm courage in the 
midſt of tumult, that ſerenity of ſoul in danger, 
which the Engliſh call @ cool bead. And it was 

perhaps 


rived at Bengal, where her captain and firſt mate died. 
The cptain left a ſon, who was ſecond mate, who there- 
upon took the command, and Mr, Benbow became ſecond 
mate on the homeward paſſage. In ſailing down the 
Ganges, on their return, the ſhip ran aground, but was 
got off without any apparent danzage; but they had not 
been long at ſea before ſhe became fo lcaky, that two 
chain-pumps were conſtantly kept going: this laborious 
exertion they were obliged to continue for two months, 
when they were ſo fortunate. as to reach a ſmall iſland, on 
which the Dutch had formed a ſettlement. Here they 
were hoſpitably received, and furniſhed with every accom- 
modation that the place could afford: but they were not 
able to come at their leak. They continued herc a 
month, and took on board fifty Laſcars, or Mooriſh ſea- 
men; and having one hundred and ſeventy hands on board, 
they raſhly ventured out to fea, with their ſhip ſo ill- con- 
ditioned. Their object was to reach the Cape of Good- 
Hope, but they had failed only a few days, when the 
Jeak gained ſo much upon them, that notwithſtanding they 
pumped day and night, yet it was wich difficulty the ſhip 
was kept aflozt, and they were ſix hundred leagues from 
the Cape. Every one was now impatient to make for the 
neareſt land, and all other conſiderations were abſorbed in 
the deſire of eſcaping death. They therefore bent their 


courſe towards Madagaſcar ; and reaching the ſouthern part 


of that iſland, brought the ſhip within a quarter of a 
mile of the coaſt : but although they cut down her maſts 
and rigging, threw the guns, and even the Jading over- 
board, they could not bring her rearer ſhore. Having 
already Joſt their long boat and pinnace, they conſtructed 
a raft, with which, with great difficulty, every perſon on 
board got ſafely to land. But though they ſaved their lives, 
they loſt their liberties: the king of that part of the iſland 
immediately made them priſoners, and, in the ſame 
wretched condition they found more of their countrymen 3 


among whom were two captains, named Drummond and 
ptewart 
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perhaps this quality, the greateſt giſt of nature for 
command, which formerly ; gave the Engliſh ſo many 
advantaves over the French *.” 

Prince Eugene, who commanded the Imperialiſts, 
on his part, no ſooner finiſhed one campaign than 
he repaired to Vienna, to make preparations 
for another; and it cannot but appear evident, 
how much better an army mult {ub{fiit, when the 
general himſelf acts as the miniſter, Theſe two 
great men, wiao ſometimes Jointly commanded, 
and ſometimes lſeparatcly, lived always in a good 
underſtandiug: they had frequent conferences at 

the 
Age of Louis XIV. chap. 17. 


Stewart, the former of whom commanded a ſhip belonging 
to the Scotch Darien Company It was not long before 
ſome of theſe unhappy people, amountin;x to about fifty or 
ſixty, among whom were the officers, formed a plan for 
eſcaping out of this diſtriét of the iſland, and ſecreting 
themſelves on ſome ipot near the coalt, where they might 
chance to deſery ſome European ſhip. In effecting this 
bold deſign, the whole company were miſerably butchered 
by the natives, except Mr. Benbow, and the captains 
Drummond and Stuart, with four or five of their crew; 
and one Robert Drury, a boy, whole life the Indians 
ſpared, though they took him priſoner, Mr. Benbov- 
continued ſeveral years, after this event, among a different 
tribe of Indians, whoſe manners were wo ſavage ; here he 
conformed to their mode of living, and, like them, threw off 
entirely the lupe, fluous incumbrance of cloatas. At length 
he eſcaped on board a Dutch ſhip, the captain of which, 
having been well acquainted with his father, ſhewed him 
every mark of reſpect, and at length reftored him in ſafety 
to his native country. (obrt Drury, after being fifteen 
vears a ſlave, was redecmed by one Captain William 
Mackett, and brought to England in 1716. He reſided in 
London many years, and there publiſhed an a-count of his 
adventures.) The ſingularity of the events whicn Mr. John 
Benbow, junior, experienced, has led iis to make ſo long 

Vor, III, N a di- 
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the Hague with the grand penſionary Heinſius, the 
miniſter, who governed Holland. Theſe tree 
ſtatelmen ſo concerted meaſures, that they pu: the 
ſprings of half Europe in motion, againit the houſe 
of Bourbon. They always kept the plan of the 
operations of the campaign a profound ſecret. 
They themſelves concerted their deſigns, and never 
communicated them even to thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance 
was neceſſary, till on the point of execution. Cha- 
millard, the French miniſter, on the contrary, be- 
ing no poilt:1clan, no warrior, nor even well verſed 
in the public revenues, was greatly unequal to the 
part of a prime miniſter. His own incapacity to 
concert meaſures, made him therefore have recourſe 
to the aſſiſtance of many inferior officers; by which 
means his meaſures were often revealed, even before 
he had fully determined upon them, 

Marlborougi began his command with ad- 
vancing from obſcurity {ubaltern officers, 11 whom 
he diſcerned merit, without confining himſelf to 
the order of the military roll. He knew, that when 
promotion is only the conſequence of ſeniority, 
emulation is extinguiſhed ; and that the oldeſt is far 


a digteſſion. It is probable, that this young man's long 
abſcnce from home, together with the ſhip which he was 
on board having never been heard of for a ſeries of years, 
made it firmly believed that he had periſhed at ſea: ſo that 
the fortune which the admiral died poſſeſſed of, deſcended to 
his two ſurviving daughters, who thereby became coheireſſes; 
the eldeſt of whom married Paul Czlton, Eſq, of Milton, 
near Abington, Bucks, who was living ſome few years ago. 
Their brother, Mr. John Benbow, lived many years after 
his return to England, and wrote a deſcription of the ſouthern 
part of Madagaſcar, which was handed about in manuſcript 
2mong his acquaintance, and by that means was Joſt ; the 
family having, in vain, attempted to recover ſo curious 2 
performance. 

from 
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from being the beſt officer. He formed men at once. 
When he came into the field, he gained ground 
conſiderably on the French, even without fiehung. 

The tirſt month of the campaign, count d' A lone, 
the Dutch general, diſpu:ed the command; bur, on 
the ſ-cond, was obliged to yield to him in every 
reſpect. The French monarch had ſent againſt him 
his grandſon the duke of Burgundy, a wile and juit 
prince, born to make men hippy. the marſhal 
de Boullers, a brave and indefatigable general, 

commanded under this young prince. But the duke, 
after having, in vain, attempted to take ſeveral 
places, and having been forced to re reat h the ex- 
cellent marches of the Engliſh general, returned to 
Verſaiiles in the middle of the campaign. Bouflers 
now remained alone a ſpcctator of the {ucceſs of 
Marlborough, who took Venlo, Rur onde, and 
Liege, always advancing, and never, for a moment, 
quitting his ſuperiority. 

Marlborough, at his return to London after 
this campaign, received all the honours that could 
be conferred, either by a monarchy or republic; 
he was created a duke by the queen, and, which 
was {till more grateful, received che thanks of both 
houſes of parliament, who ſent a deputation of their 
number to wait upon him, at his houle, for that 
purpole, 

The continuance of the parliament, which ſat at 
the time of the king's death, was limited to fix 
months after that event. The queen, however, 
diſſolved it before that time, and iflued writs for 
calling a new one. I his new parliament was chiefly 
compoled of Tory members: it met on the 20th 
day of October 1702, a. d choſe Mr. Harley for their 
8 In the courſe of this ſeſſion three million 
hve hundred and ſeventeen thouſand nine hundred 


and fifty-ſeven pounds ſeven {ſhillings and two— 
2 pence, 
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pence, were voted for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, which, at that ime, was conſidered as an in- 
menſe ſum, though, in after- times, much larger 
have been granted on the bare probab lity of a war. 
It was reſolved, that forty thouſand ſeamen ſhould 
be employed, and the like number of land-ſorces. 
In the month of March i703, the queen made a naval 
promotion; by which the marquis of Carmarthen 
was advanced, from bring vice-admiral of the white 
to be vice-admiral of the red; john Graydon, Eiq; 
was made vice-admiral of the white; To! in 8 
Eſq; vice-admiral of the blue; George Byng, Eſq; 
rear-admiral of the red; Thomas Dil: des, Eſq; rear- 
admiral of the white; and Bazil Beaumont, Eſq; 
rear-.dmiral of the blue. 
The houſe of peers votcd their thanks to the duke 
of Ormond, "64 his ſervices at Vigo; and, at the 


ſame time, drew up an addreſs to the queen, defir- 


ing ſhe would order the duke of Ormond, and Sir 
George Rooke, to lay before them an account of 
their proceedings: a requeſt with which her ma- 
jeſty compli-d. Both thoſe officers were thanked 
by the houte of commons; and the queen knighted 
vice-a''mral Hopſon, and veſtowed on him a con- 
ſiderable penſion. The duke of Ormond, at his re- 
turn from the expedition, had complained openly of 
Rooke's conduct, and ſeemed determined to ſub— 
ject him to a public accuſation; but that officer was 
ſuch a favourite among the commons, that the court 
was afraid to di, blige them by an impeachment, 
and took great pains to mitigatg the duke's reſent- 
ment. Crmond was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Rooke was admitted into the privy- 
council, A motion however being made in the 
houſe of lords, that the admiral's inſtructions and 
journals, relaung to the laſt expedition, might be 
examined ; a committee was appointed for chat pur- 


poſc, 
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poſe, and prepared an unfavourable report; but it 
was rejected by a majority of the houſe; and they 
voted, that Sir George Rooke had done his duty, 
purſuant to the councils of war, libe a brave officer, 
to the honour of the Britiſh nation“. The admiral, 
in his defence, imputed the miſcarriage of the ex- 
pedition againſt Cadiz to the nature of his inſtruc- 
tions, which, it is certain, were not a little em- 
barraſſing, occalioned by the ſituation in which 
England Rood with Spain, Ihe Spaniards had a king 
called to the ſucceſſion by the will of their late ſo- 
vereign, and who was generally acknowledged; 

whereas the allies had not, at that time, ſet up any 
other king, but only invited the Spaniards, in ge- 
neral terms, to ſupport the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria. If therefore the Engliſh had employed 
their force vigorouſly againſt Cadiz, they would have 
eſtranged from their intereit thoſe whoſe favour they 
wanted to conciliate. The declaration which the 
duke of Ormond publiſhed when he arrived at Spain, 
breathed nothing but peace and protection : on the 
other hand, the inſtructions under which the com- 
manders were to act, empowered them to ule hoſti- 
lities : fo that whatever line of conduct was adopt- 
ed, whether mildneſs or ſeverity, the commanders 
were alike expoſed to cenſure. The admiral farther 
obſerved, that by endeavouring to avoid giving 
grounds for either ot the charges, he had drawn 
upon himſelf both. At firſt he had inclined to gen- 
tle means, the conſtruction given to which was, that 
he intended only to amuſe, and make a ſhow ; but 
finding ſuch a courſe ineffectual, and that after the 
outrages committed at port St. Maries, by the Eng- 
liſh troops, no voluntary acquieſcence could be 


expected from the Spaniards, he propoſed to bom- 


Smollett's Hiſtory of England, Vol. IX. p. 255. 
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bard the place. This proceecing was violently op- 
poſed by the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who was 
the officer deputed by the emperor, becauſe it 
would alienate the people entircly from the intereſt 
of the houſe of Auſtria, The admiral went on to 
obſerve, that as fair means would do nothing, and 
force was not to be tried, the only meaſure left was 
to return home. | 

Nothing memorable happened at fea during the 
ſummer of the year 1703. Sir George Rooke 
cruiſed in the channel in order to alarm the coaſt of 
France, and protect the trade of England. The 
grand fleet was commanded by Sir Cloudeſley Sho- 
vel: it conſiſted of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the line; 
and, under him, were rear-admiral Byng, and Sir 
Stafford Fairborne : this force was afterwards aug- 
mented by eight ſhips, which were commanded by 
vice-aumiral Leake. It was not until the middle 
of June, that the Dutch fleet joined him, which 
amounted to no more than twelve ſhips, carrying 
three flags. 

On the iſt day of July the combined fleet ſailed 
from St. Helens, and proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean, whither they eſcorted the Turkey fleet, and 
accompanied it to the coalt of Italy. The fleet then 
put into Leghorn to procure water. On the 22d 
day of September the admiral appeared before Al- 
rea, on the coatt of the province of Valentia, where 
brigadier Seymour landed, and encamped with two 
thouſand five hundred marines. The admiral pub- 
lied a ſhort manifeſto, ſignifying, that he was not 
come to diſturb, but to protect the good ſubjects 
of Spain, who ſhould ſwear allegiance to their law- 
ful monarch the archduke Charles, and endeavour 
to ſhake off the yoke of France : but this declara- 
tion produced little or no effect. One deſign of 
this armament was to aſſiſt the Cevennois, inhabi- 

| cants 
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tants of the province of Languedoc, who being 
proteſtants, had been perſecuted into a revolt, and 
implored the aſſiſtance of the maritime powers. 
ihe admiral detached two of his ſhips, the Tartar 
and the Pembroke, into the gulph of Narbonne, 
with ſome refugees and French pilots, who had con- 
certed ſignals with the Cevennois; but the marſhal | 
de Montreville, who commanded the French troops 
employed to reduce them, had fo effectually occu- 
pied the paſſes that led to their mountainous re- 
ceſſes from the ſea-coaſt, that no aſſiſtance could 
be rendered them; and the Engliſh capiains, hav- 
ing repeated their ſignals to no purpoſc, re joined 
their admiral. Whilſt the admiral lay at Leghorn, 
he detached captain Swanton to Tunis and Tripoli, 
and ſent rear-admiral Byng to Algiers, to renew the 
peace with thoſe pyratical States, and then returned 
to England. On the 15th day of November, the 
fleet being off the iſle of Wight, captain Norris, 
(afterwards Sir John Norris) in the Orford, a ſhip 
of the third rate, together with the Warſpight of 
ſeventy guns, and the Litchfield of fifty, being a 
head of the fleet, gave chaſe to a French ſhip of war, 
and beginning to engage about eight o'clock at 
night, the firing continued till two in the morning, 
when the Frenchman ſtruck. She was homeward 
bound from Newfoundland, was larger than an Eng- 

liſh ſixty gun ſhip, but mounted only fifty guns, 
and had on board three hundred and ſeventy men z 

ſhe was called the Hazardous, and was commanded 
by M. de la Ruc“. 

This bootleſs expedition excited great diſcon- 
tents in the nation. The merchants complained 
that they were ill provided with convoy. The thips 
of war were victualled with damaged proviſions, 
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and charges of miſmanagement lay in every branch 
of the marine department. For theſe neglects and 
male- practices the nation loudly cenſured thoſe who 
acted as council to the lord high-admiral. 

While the grand fleet rode in the Mediter- 
ranean, the admiralty - council received intelli- 
gence, that a conſiderable fleet of French mer- 
chant-ſhips, with their convoy, were in Cancalle 
Bay, near St. Maloes; orders were therefore 
ſent to rear-admiral Dilkes, who was then at Spit- 
head with a ſmall ſquadron, to fail immediately 
in purſuit of them, which he did on the 22d of 
July. On the 24th he ordered the captain of the 
Nonſuch, to ſtretch a-head of the ſquadron, and 
ſtand as near Alderney às poſſible, and ſend his 
boat aſhore to gain intelligence. On the 25th he 
ſtood towards the Caſquets for the fame purpoſe, 
and at fix in the evening anchored off the ſouth-weſt. 
part of Jerſey; from whence he ſent captain Cham- 
berlain, commander of the Spy brigantine, to the 
governor, in order to procure the belt inteliigence. 
The governor ſent to him captain James Lamprier, 
and captain Thomas Pipon, who well underſtood 
that coaſt, by whom being informed of a fleet about 
forty ſail, plying to the windward, on the 15th, to 
get to Granville, the rear-admiral, upon conſulta- 
tion, at a council of war, with the pilots, reſolved 
to ſail immediately, though the tide fell croſs in the 
night, that getting clear of the weſtermoſt rocks 
of the Minques, he might attack the enemy, by 
break of day, the next morning ; accordingly, per- 
ceiving the enemy at anchor about a league to the 
weſtward of Granville, at break of day they, upon 
his approach, got under fail, and ſtood in for the 
ſhore. 

T he rear-admiral followed them as far as the pi- 


lot would venture, and found them to conſiſt of 
forty- 
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forty-three merchant-ſhips, and three men of war, 
Being come within four feet water more than the 
ſhip drew, he manned all the boats of his fleet. 
By noon he took fiftcen ſail, burnt fix, and ſunk 
three; the reſt flood ſo far into a bay, between 
 Avranche and the mount St. Michael, that the pi- 
lots thought 1t raſh to attack them ; whereupon, on 
the 27th in the morning, it was reſolved, at a coun- 
cil of war, to go into the bay with the Hector, Mer- 
maid, a fire-ſhip, the Spy brigantine, a ſhip of fix 
guns, taken the day before from the enemy, a ketch 
tted as a fire-ſhip, and all the boats of the ſqua- 
dron, which was performed between ten and eleven 
in the morning, the rear-admiral being preſent, 
accompanied by captain Fairfax, captain Legg, and 
captain Migheils; as allo by the captains Lamprier 
and Pipon. 

There were three ſhips equipped for war; one of 
eighteen guns, which the enemy burnt ; the ſecond 
of fourteen guns, which Mr. Paul, firſt lieutenant 
of the Kent, ſet on fire, who in this ſervice was thor 
through the lower jaw, and had four men killed; 
and a third of eight guns, which was brought off. 
Seventeen more of the merchant-ſhips were burnt. 
and deſtroyed, ſo that, of the whole fleet, only four 
eſcaped, by getting under the command of Gran- 
ville fort. The enemy, during this attack, ſent 
ſcveral large ſhallops from Granville, but with no 
ſucceſs, the rear-admiral having manned a brigan- 
tine with eighty men, and another veſſel, of fix 
guns, with forty, who covered all the boats. This 
laſt veſſe] unfortunately run aground, which ob- 
liged the rear-admiral to burn her. During the time 
of this action, about five thouſand of the enemy 
appeared on ſhore, but they remained quiet ſpec- 
tators of the devaſtation committed on the French 


ſhips, for they made no advances to attack the 
Vol. III. O Engliſh. 
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Engliſh*. For this ſignal ſervice the queen ordered 
geld medals to be ſtruck, and preſented to the 
rear-admiral, and all his officers. 

In the Weſt-Indies no advantages were gaine 
during the year 1703. Sir George Rooke, 1n the 
prec: ding year, had detached, from the Mediter- 
rancan, captain Hovenden Walker, with fix third- 
rate men of war and ſome tranſports, having on board 
four regiments of ſoldiers, for the Leeward-Iſlands. 
Being joined at Antigua by ſome troops under co- 
lonel Coddrington, they made a deſcent upon the 
Iſland of Guadaloupe, where they razed the fort, 
burnt the town, ravaged the country, and re-em- 
barked with precipitation, in conſequence of a re- 
port, that the French had landed nine hundred men 
on the back of the iCand. When the news of vice- 
admiral Benbow's death reached England, vice- 
admiral Gray don was ſent out with three ſhips of the 
line, to take the command of the fleet in that 
ſtation; a fifiy and a fixty gun ſhip were ordered to 
2ccompany the admiral one hundred and fifty leagues 
bevo:d Cape Clear. Whilſt they were purſuing this 
co urſe, tha deſcried four French men of war to lee- 
ward. The admiral threw out the ſignal for a line 
of battle, but the French ſhips, although foul, (for 
they were part of M. Du Caſſe's ſquadron, which 
adu za Benyow had engaged,) outlailed the Eng- 
liſh, and eſcaped. Graydon kept on his track, 
withou crowGing fail to overtake the enemy; and 
on the 12th day of May arrived at Barbadoes, 
where he was informed of the. diſtreſſed fituation of 
the fleet and troops that had quitted Guadaloupe, 
and were then at Nevis. Having collected all the 
ſupplics that the iſland could furoiſh, he ſailed to 
their relief, which having very ſeaſonably effected, 


— 
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he proceeded to Jamaica, and arrived there on the 
4th day of June. There he quarrelled with the 
principal planters of the iſland; and his ſhips 
beginning to be crazy, their malte, ſtores, and 
rigging very defective, whilſt the whole fleet was ill- 
manned, he reſolved to return to England. Ac— 
cordingly, having left ſome ſhips to protect that 
iſland, he proceeded with the reſt through the gulph 
of Florida, deſigning to attack the French at Pla- 
centia, in Newfoundland. He fell in with the coaſt 
on the 2d day of Auguſt, in the evening of which 
day ſo intenle a fog aroſe, that the like had ſcarce 
ever been known even there, where fogs prevail 
more than in any other part of the known world : 
it continued during thirty days, and cauſed the fleet 
to be ſo diſperſed, that it could not be afſembled 
again until the 3d day of September; when the 
vice-admiral called a council of war, to deliberate 
on the expediency of attempting to reduce Pla- 
centia, and thereby entirely diſpoſſeſs the French of 
Newfoundland. The officers that compoled this 
council were, vice-admiral Graydon, rear-admiral 
Whetſtone, and thirteen ſea-captains ;. of the land- 
officers, colone! Rivers, commander in chief, fix 
captains, and an engineer. It appeared, that the 
ſhips were in a bad condition, thinly manned, 
their crews ſickly, a ſcarcity of proviſions, and the 
men already at ſhort allowance; the ſoldiers ren- 
dered unfit for ſervice, by the ſeverity of the clt- 
mate, which had reduced five regiments to one 
thouſand and thirty-five men ; and farther, the re- 
inforcement which was expected from New-England 
had failed: whilit, on the other hand, the French at 
Placentia were ſuppoſed to exceed in number, thoſe 
that were to attack them; beſides which, the ap- 
proaches were to be carried on with great diſadvan- 
tage of ground; ; this ſtate of affairs led the council- 
O 2 vnanimouſly 
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unanimouſly to reſolve, that to make an attempt on 
that place, with their ſhipping and force, at that ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, was highly unwarrantable, as inſtead 
of any probability of ſucceſs preſenting itſelf, it 
was likely to iſſue in the diſhonour of her majeſty's 
arms. Hereupon Graydon returned to England, 
without having procured any advantages to his 
country, or any glory to himſelf. 

The war on the continent continued to rage with 
great fury. The duke of Savoy, this year, deſerted 
the intereſts of France and Spain, and concluded a 
treaty with the emperor. Peter II. king of Portu- 
gal, alſo joined himſelf to the grand alliance. In 
the Netherlands, the duke of Marlborough having 
concerted meaſures with the States of the United 
Provinces, was enabled to appear early in the field. 
He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Bonn, a 
ſtrong city in the circle of the Lower Rhine, and 
the uſual reſidence of the elector of Cologne. 


That prince had placed Bonn, with the reſt of his 


domintons, in the hands of France, in the begin- 
ning of the war. The city was inveſted on the 24th 
day of April; the trenches were opened on the 36 
day of May ; and the marquis d'Alegre, tho' he made 
a gallant reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender the place, 
after a ſiege of twelve days. The French army, 
under the marſhals Villeroi and de Boufflers, having, 
in the mean time, advanced towards Maeſtrichr, 
and taken Tongres, the duke of Marlborough re- 
Joined the confederate army in Flanders, and ad- 
vanced againſt the enemy. The French declinin 
battle, retired within their lines, which the duke 
reſolved to force. The baron de Sparr performed 
this ſervice with ſpirit and ſucceſs. The duke of 
Mariborough had formed the deſign of reducing 
Antwerp, which was garriſoned by Spaniſh troops, 
ander the command of the marquis de Bedmar. 
He 
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He intended, with the grand army, to attack the 
enemy's lines on the {ide of Louvaine and Mechlin, 

while he detached Coehorn, with his flying camp, 
on the right of the Scheld, rowards Dutch Flanders, 
to amuſe the marquis de Bedmar on tha: ſide; and 
he ordered the baron Opdam, with twelve thou 
land men, to take poſt between Eekeren and Ca— 
pelle, near Antwerp, that he might act againſt that 
part of the lines which was defended by Spaniſh 
forces. Opdam, in attempting to force the lines, 
was driven back with loſs, and obliged to retreat to 
Lillo, with a ſmall part of his army; he believin 
all was loſt, fled to Breda, whilſt general Schlun— 
genburg rallied the flying troops, and brought thera 
to make head againſt the French fo effectually, 
that the enemy were, in their turn, obliged to 
retire. 

The French being unwilling to riſk a general 
engagement with the allies, who were ſuperior in 
conduct as well as in force, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough fat down, with little interruption, before 
ſome places of conliderable ſtrength, and by re- 
ducing them, cloled the campaign with honour and 
advantage. Huy, on the Macle, fell into his 
hands on the 26th day of June: in September he 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Limbourg; and after the city 
of Guildres had been blockaded and bombarded 
for fourteen months, it ſurrendered to the allies on 


the 17th day of September: ſo that, before the end 


of the campaign, the allies remaineed maſters of all 
the Spaniſh Guelceriand. Such was the campaign 
of 1703 in the Netherlands, which would probably 
have been followed by more important conſequences, 
if the duke of Marlborough had not been reſtricted 
by the deputies of the States-general, who began 
to be influenced by the intrigues of the Louveſtein 
party, which having formerly oppoſed a ſtadtholder, 

were 
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were now equally averſe to the appointment of a 
ſingle dictator, in the perſon of the duke of Marl- 
borough. We have already obſerved, that the bi- 
gotry of Louis XIV. had kindled the flames of ci- 
vil war in his own dominions; his feverity having 
forced the proteſtants in the Cevannes, to an in- 
ſurrection, which was not yet quelled. The allies, 
however, neglected to avail themſelves of this 
circumſtance; and after the ineffectual attempt 
to aſſiſt the inſurgents, by means of a fleet 
ſent into the Mediterranean, nothing farther was 
attempted for the relief of thoſe oppreſſed reli- 
gioniſts. 

The parliament met on the gth day of November, 
1703, where great unanimity prevailed ; and the ne- 
ceſſary proviſion for maintaining the war by ſea and 
land, during the next year, was chearfully and li- 
berally made. Ihe treaties concluded ſince the re- 
ceſs of parliament, and the eſtimates of the army 
and navy being laid before the houſe of commons, 
they voted, that forty thouſand men, including five 
thouſand marines, ſhould be employed for the ſea- 
ſervice of 1704; and that four pounds a man, each 
month, allowing thirteen for the year, ſhould be 
granted for the maintenance of that force“. 

Whilit theſe tranſactions paſſed in parliament, a 
calamity of a very uncommon kind happened. In 
the night of the 26th of November, the molt vio- 
ſent tempeſt ever known in England, ſuddenly aroſe. 
The wind blowing from the ſouth-weſt, with in- 
credible force and noiſe, was accompanied with 
ſuch Raſhes of lightning and peals of thunder, as 
threw the ſouthern part of the kingdom, where its 
fury was chiefly felt, into conſternation : it conti- 
nued from about eleven o'clock at night to ſeven the 
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next morning. The houſes in London ſhook 
from their foundations. Many of them fell, and 
buried the inhabitants in their ruins; and thoſe 
which eſcaped were {tripped of their tiles. The 
water overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a 
conſiderable height in Weſtminſter-Hall : London- 
bridge was almoſt choaked up with the wrecks 
of veſſels that periſhed in the river. The loſs 
{ſuſtained by the capital was computed at a million 
ſterling ; and the city of Briſtol ſuffered to a pro- 
digious amount: but the chief national damage fell 
upon the navy. Thirteen ſhips of war were loſt, 
together with fifteen hundred ſeamen, including 
rear-admiral Beaumont, who was then at anchor in 
the Downs, where his ſhip foundered *®, However, 


54 this 
; — 
The following is the heſt account that can be given of the particu- 
lars of this great loſs: 


1. The Reſerve, a fourth rate, captain John Anderſon commander, 
loft at Yarmouth. The captain, the ſurgeon, the clerk, and forty-four 
men ſaved ; the reſt of the crew drowned, being one hundred and ſe- 
venty-fve. 

2. The Vanguard, a ſecond rate, funk in Chatham harbous, with 
neither men nor guns 1n her. 

3. The Northumberland, a third rate, captain Greenway, loſt on the 
Goodwin Sands; all her company was loſt, being two hundred and 
twenty men, including twenty-four mariners. 

4. The Sierhng-Catltle, a third rate, captain Johnſon, on the Good- 
win Sands; ſeventy men, of which were four maine otticers, ſaved ; the 
reſt were drowned, being two hundred and ſix. | 

5. The Mary, a fourth rate, rear-admiral Beaumont, captain Edward 
Hoplon, on the Goodwin Sands; the captain and purler aſhore; one 
man, whoſe name was Thomas Atkins, faved; the reſt, to the number 
of two hundred and fixty-nine, with the rear-2dmiral, drowned, The 
eſcape of this Atkins was very remarkable. He ſaw the rear-admiral, 
when the ſhip was breaking, get upon a piece of her quarter-deck, 
from which he was ſoon waſhed off; and, about the {ame time, Atkins 
was toſſed by a wave into the Sterling-Caſtle, which ſinking ſoon after, 
he was thrown the third man into her beat, by a wave that waſhed him 
from the wreck. 

6. The Yotk, a fourth rate, captain Smith, loſt at Harwich ; all her 
men ſaved except four, . 

7. The Mortar Bomb, a fifth rate, captain Raymond, on the Goode 
win Sands; all her company lolt, being ſixty-five. 

3. The Eagle adrice-boat, a ſixth rate, captain Boſtock, loſt on the 
cout of SuPix ; all her company, being forty-five, ſaved. 


9. The 
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this loſs was repaired with incredible diligence : 
the queen immediately iſſuing orders for building a 
greater number of ſhips than thoſe which had been 
deſtroyed ; ſhe alſo exerciſed her bounty for the relief 
of ſhip-wrecked ſeamen, and the widows of thoſe 
who were drowned, in a manner that endeared her 
to all her ſubjects. 

The ſtorm which proved ſo fatal to England, was 
felt with equal ſeverity in Holland : the dykes hav- 
ing been broken down in Friezeland by the vio- 
lence of the waves, one-fourth part of that province 
was laid under water; and a ſquadron of men of war, 
under admiral Calemberg, was driven from the mouth 
of the Texcl to the coaſt of Norway. 

Charles, the archduke of Auſtria, being declared 
king of Spain by the emperor his father, and ac- 
knowledged as ſuch by the allies, Sir George Rooke 
was ſent, in the monih of October, to Holland, in 
order to eſcort him to Liſbon. The young prince, 
who was ſecond ſon to Leopold, far out from Vi- 
enna to Holland, and at Duſſeldorp was viſited by 


9. The Reſolution, a third rate, captain Liile, on the coaſt of Suſſex ; 
all her company, being two hundred and twenty-one, ſaved. 

10. The Litchfield Prize, a fifth rate, captain Chamberlain, on the 
coait of Suſſex; all her company, being one hundred an eight, ſaved. 

11. The Newcaſtle, a fourth rate, captain Carter, loſt at Spithead ; the 
carpenter and thirty-nine men were ſaved, aud the reſt, being one hun- 
dred and ninety- three, drowned. | 

12. The Veſuvius Fire-ſhip, a fifth rate, captain Paddon, at Spithead ; 
all her company, being forty-eight, ſaved. 

13. The Rettoration, a third rate, captain Emms, three hundred and 
eighty ſeven men, on the Goodwin Sands; not one ſaved. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was then in the Downs with ſeveral great ſhipe, 
which were all in the utmoſt danger; he cut his main- maſt by the board, 
which ſaved the ſhip from running on the galloper of the breach, of 
which ſhe was then in view. Sir Stafford Fairborne had his flag, as vice- 
admiral of the red, flying in the Aſſociation, in which he was diiven 
firlt to Gottenburgh, and then to Copenhagen, from whenceghe did not 
get home till the next vear. The Revenge was forced from her anchors, 
and with much ado, after deriving tome time on the coaſt of Holland, got 
into the river Medway ; the Rufe, captain Townſend, was forced over 
to Holland; and the Dorſet, captain Edward Whitaker, after ſtriking 
thrice on the galloper, drove a fortnight at lea, and then got ſafe to the 
Nore.—Dr. Campbell, | 
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the duke of Marlborough, who, in the name of his 
miſtreſs, congratulated him upon his acceſſion to 
the crown of Spain. The new king received him 
with every mark of eſteem, and taking his own 
{word from his ſide, preſented it to the Engliſh ge- 
neral, ſaying ; © Sir, Jam not aſhamed to own my- 
{elf a poor prince: I poſſeſs nothing but my cloak 
and my {word : the latter may be of uſe to your 
grace; and I hope you will not think it the worſe 
for having been worn by me one day.” „On the 
contrary,” replied tne duke, © it will always put 
me in mind of your majeſty's juſt right and title, 
and of the obligations I he under to hazard my life 
in making you the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom.“ 

The duke returned to England in October, but the 
king continuing longer on the continent, the tem- 
pelt we have deſcribed retarded, for ſome ſhort 
time, his proceeding to England as he intended, in 
his way to Portugal. The Engliſh ſhips, which lay 
in the Macſe, ſuffered conſiderably; ſome were 
ſtranded and loſt, The damage however was, in 
a good meaſure, repaired, in the courſe of three 
weeks; and on the 23d day of December, Charles 
the Third embarked for England, eſcorted by the 
Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons. He arrived at Spit- 
head on the 26th, where he was received by ihe 
dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who con- 
ducted him to Windſor, where her majeſty rece:ved 
him with great magnificence. Having continued 
there three days, he repaired again to Port'\mouth, 
and failed from Spithæad on the 5th day of January, 
with a favourable wind; but a ſtorm arifting in the 
Bay of Biſcay, when the adiniral had near!y reached 
Cape Finiſterre, the fleet was difperſed, an t driven 
back to the Channel. Sir George Rooke, who had 
the king of Spain on board his ſhip, rcturncd wo 


St. Helens, on the 20th of the ſame nouth; and 
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although the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed to refit the 
ſhips, it was the 12th day of February before the 
fleet again put to ſea, and it reached the Tagus on 
the 25th. 

Meanwhile the houſe of lords fat on foot an in— 
quiry into the condition of the navy. They ad- 
dreſſed the queen, deſiring that ſpeedy and effectual 
orders ſhould be given, that a number of ſhips, ſuf- 
ficient for the home-ſervice, ſhould be equipped 
and manned with all poſſible expedition. The 
houſe likewiſe came to a reſolution, that admiral 
Graydon neglecting to attack the four French men 
of war in the Channel, as he was proceeding to his 
ſtation in the Welt-Indies, was prejudicial to the 
queen's ſervice, and diſgraceful to the nation: that 
his conduct, whilſt at ues in preſſing men there 
for the ſervice, and his ſeverity towards maſters of 
merchant veſſels and tranſports, had been a great 
detriment to the merchants and planters in that 
ifland, as well as injurious to her majeſty's ſervice ; 
and they carried theſe reſolutions to the throne in an 
addreſs to the queen, in conſequence of which 
Graydon, vice-admiral of the white, was diſmiſſed 
the fervice. 

In this year John Methuen, Eſq; our ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of Liſbon, concluded, on the part 
of his miſtreſs the queen of Great-Britain, with 
Peter king of Portugal, an important treaty of com- 
merce, to the mutual benefit of both kingdoms : 
by which his Portugueſe majeſty agreed, for him- 
ielf and his ſucceſſors, to admit into his kingdom 
the woollen cloths, and the other woollen manu- 
factures of Great-Britain, on condition, that the 
wines of the growth of Portugal were admitted into 
rhoſe kingdoms ; ; fo that at no time, whether there 
hould be peace or war between the kingdoms of 
Ircat-Britain and France, any thing more ſhall be 
demanded 
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demanded for Portugal wines, as cuſtom or duty, 
than one-third part of the cuſtom or duty paid by 
wines imported from France *. This beneficial 
convention, which was ſigned on the 27th day of 
December, 1703, has ever ſince remained inviolable, 
and thereby an uninterrupted friendſhip and alli- 
ance has ſubſiſted between the two nations. By this 
treaty England gains a greater balance from Portu- 
gal than from any other country whatever; and the 
exports thither have increaſed from three hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly to one million five hundred 
thouſand pounds F. 

Soon after Sir George Rooke had failed, the 
Engliſh miniſtry were informed that the French were 
very buly in fitting out a powerful fleet at Breſt, 
under the command of the count de '{ houlouſe, 
high-admiral of France, and a natural fon of 
Louis the Fourteenth. This occaſioned great un- 
eaſineſs, as its deſtination could not be divined. 
At all events it was thought proper to equip, with 
the utmoſt expedition, a ſtrong fleet, which was put 
under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, ad- 
mira! of the white, who had under him Sir Stafford 
Fairborne, vice-admiral of the red, and George 
Byng, Eſq; then rear-admiral of the ſame ſquadron. 
The admiral was inſtructed, if he found the Breſt 
ſquadron ſtill in port, to fend away the trade, ſtore- 
ſhips and victuallers, under a proper convoy, to 
Liſbon, and to remain before that port himſelf to 
endeavour to keep in the enemy ; or, if that was 
found impracticable, to burn and deſtroy them if 
they came out, But in caſe he found the Breſt 
ſquadron failed, then he was to call a council of 
war, in order to judge what ſtrength might be ne- 
ceſſary to be ſent to Sir George Rooke; and if it 
amounted to twen:y-two ſhips, then he was to fail 
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with them himſelf, that our fleet might, at all events, 
be ſtronger than that of the enemy. Sir Cloudeſley 
executed his inſtructions punctually, and finding 
that a great ſtrength was neceſſary in the Mediter- 
ranean to oppoſe the French, he ſailed thither about 
the latter end of May, 1704. Sir George Rooke, in 
the mean time, ſailed, with the tranſports under his 
convoy, for Barcelona, it being the opinion of the 

rince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, that the Catalonians 
would declare for the houſe of Auſtria, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be aſſured of proper ſupport 2nd pro- 
tection. On the 19th day of May the admiral landed 
his troops, which amounted to two thouſand, and 
were commanded by the prince of Heſſe; at the 
ſame time the Dutch ketches bombarded the place. 
The troops remained on ſhore all night, but the 
governor having taken care to ſecure all ſuch as 
adhered to the houſe of Auſtria, none of the Spa- 
niards reſorted to the ſtandard of Charles III. 
Theſe unfavourable appearances led his highneſs to 
reembark the troops the day following, from an ap- 
prehenſion of their being attacked and overpowered 
by ſuperior numbers. 

On the 21ſt of May the admiral ſteered for the 
Iſles of Hieres, but in their paſſage met with 2 
ftorm, which ſeparated his fleet. On the 27th they 


joined again, and had ſight of a large French ſqua- 


dron, which was ſteering for Toulon ; and therefore 
it was reſolved, in a council of war, to chaſe them 
thither, and if it was not poſſible to prevent their 
getting into that port, then to fail for Liſbon, in 
order to wait for a reinforcement ; which was ac- 
cordingly done. On the 14th of June our fleet 
paſſed through the Straits mouth, and were joined, 
rwo days after, by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with his 
ſqu2dron, off Lagos: a council of war was then 
called, in order to conſider what ſervice ſhould be 

proceeded 
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proceeded on. Several ſchemes were propoſed, 
particularly a ſecond attack on Cadiz, which was 
ſoon found to be impracticable, for want of a ſuffi- 
cient number of land-forces. 

On the 17th day of July the admiral called a 
council of war, in the road of Tetuan, wherein it 
was reſolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, 
This important fortreſs, from its natural advantages, 
ſeemed to bid defiance to all the attack of an enemy: 
it was however known to be very weakly garri- 
ſoned, and the ſurprize which ſuch an unexpected 
allault would ſpread, might powerfully operate to 
its ſucceſs. lhe harbour is formed by a mole, 
which the Spaniards had fortified and planted with 
guns. It is acceſſible only on the land-ſide by a 
narrow paſſage between the rocks and the ſea, which 
was walled and fortified. It had but two gates on 
that fide, and as many towards the ſea. Acroſs 
this iſthmus the Spaniards had drawn a fortified 
line 

On the 21ſt day of July, the fleet entered the bay 
of Gibraltar, and the marines, both Engliſh and 
Dutch, amounting to eighteen hundred men, were 
landed on the iſthmus, under the command of the 
prince of Heſſe; thereby all communication be- 
tween the town and the continent was cut of. A 
meſſage was ſent to the governor, ſummoning him 
to ſurrender the place to Charles the Third : he an- 
ſwered, that he had ſworn alliance to Philip, and 
that he would defend the place for him. Here- 
upon admiral Byng, and the Dutch admiral Vander 
Duſſen, were directed with their ſhips, to canno- 
nade the town, and captain Hicks was appointed 
to act againſt the ſouth-mole. A French privateer, 
of twelve guns, lay under the old mole, which 
captain Whitaker was commiſſioned to deſtroy; 
this he effected on the 22d: the ſame day, at = 
N . 
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firſt dawn of light, the ſignal was given for canno- 
nading the town, which was performed with ſuch 


vigour, that fifteen thouſand ſhot were ſpent in 


five hours; the admiral perceiving that the enemy 
were thereby driven from their fortifications at the 
ſouth-mole-head, gave orders to captain Whitaker 
to arm all the boats and aſſault that quarter. Im- 
mediately the captains Hicks and Jumper, who 
were ncareſt the mole, manned their pinnaces, and 
entered the fortifications ſword in hand. The 
Spaniards, to check this ardour, ſprung a mine, by 
which two lieutenants and forty men were killed, 
and about ſixty wounded; notwithſtanding this, 
the two captains took poſſeſſion of the great plat- 
form, till they were ſuſtained by captain Whitaker, 
and a body of ſeamen under his command, who 
took, by ſtorm, a redoubt between the mole and 
the town. On this the admiral again ſummoned 
the governor to ſurrender, who finding the bravery 
of the aſſailants to be irreſiſtable, capitulated on 
the 24th*, The ſame day the prince of Heſſe 

| marched 


* The articles were, in ſubſtance, as follows : 


1. That the garriſon, officers, and ſoldiers, may depart with their ne- 
ct ſiary arms and baggage, and the officers, and other gentlemen of the 
town, may alſo carry their horfes with them; they may likewiſe have 
what boats they have occaſion for. 

2. That they may take out of the garriſon three pieces of braſs can- 
non, of different weight, with twelve charges of powder and ball. 

3. That they may take proviſions of bread, wine, and fleſh, for fix 
days march. 

4. That none of the officers baggage bs ſearched, though it be car- 
ried out in cheſts or trunks: that the garriſon depart in three days, and 
ſuch of their neceflaries as they cannot carry out with conveniency, may 
remain in the garriſon, and be afterwards ſent for; and that they ſhall 
have the liberty to make ule of ſome carts. 
bs ſuch inhabitants or ſoldiers, as well as officers of the town, 
who are willing to remain there, ſhall. have the ſame privileges they en- 
joyed in the time of Charles II. and their religion and tribunals fhall 
remain untouched ; upon condition, that they take an oath of fidelity 
to king Charles III. : 

6 That they ſhall diſcover all their magazines of powder, and otter 
ammunition and arms, that may be in thecity, | 

: 7 That 


Th 
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marched into the town. Beſides the natural ſtrength 
of the place, the town was defended by one hun- 
dred guns mounted; it was alſo well ſupplied with 
ammunition, but the garriſon conſiſted of no more 
than one hundred men. The French writers in- 
veigh againſt this aſtoniſhing negligence in Spain, 
to ſuffer a place of ſuch importance to be ſo weakly 
manned ; however, in the opinion of officers wha 
have ſeen the works, fiſty men might have defended 
them againſt thouſands; and the attack made by the 
ſeamen was brave almoſt beyond example F. Only 
ſixty men were killed in this enterprize, of which 
were two lieutenants and one maſter; two hun- 
dred and ſixteen were wounded, among whom were 
one captain, ſeven lieutenants, and a boatſwain 4. 
As the attack was projected by the admirals, ſo was 
it executed entirely by the ſeamen ; ſo that the 
whole honour of the atchievement is juſtly due to 
them. Sir George Rooke leaving the prince of 
Heſſe with as large a garriſon as he could ſpare, at 
Gibraltar, paſſed over, with the fleet, to Tetuan, 


7. That all the French, and ſubjects of the French king, are excluded 
from any part of theſe capitulations, and all their effects ſhall remain at 
our diſpoſal, and their perſons priſoners of war. Annals of Queen 
Anne, 


+ Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, p. 790. 
The ſhips employed in battez ing Gibraltar were: 


EN G-L 1 . | The Eagle, Lord Hamilton 
Burtord, Roſſy 
The Monmonth, captain Baker L-nox, jumper 
Suftoik, Kirton Yarmouth, Hicks 
Eſſex, Hubbard 
Ranelagh, George Byng, Eſq; -Þ.v T6 
Grafton, Sir Andrew Leake | 
Nottingham, Vſnitzk-r — Sch-vren 
Montague, Cleaveland | Catwick, CE kers 
Kingitone, Acton | Emelia, Beckman 
Naſſau, Dove Veluve, Vanderduſ.en 
Swiftſure, Winn | Utrecht. Bolck 
Ber wick, Fairfax q Eris, Mrddagter, 


there 


— — * 
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there to take in wood and water. The marquis de 
Quincy remarks, that though Gibraltar was taken 
for king Charles III. yet it never was put into his 
poſſeſſion, but has ever ſince been kept by the Eng- 
liſh, who, to ſay the truth, continues he, have 
dearly purchaſed it, ſince it has coſt them more 
pounds ſterling than there are ſtones in the forti- 
fications *; but the advantages derived, in time of 
war, from the poſſeſſion of this key to the Mediter- 
ranean, fully compenſate England for all the ex- 
pence which has been incurred by keeping it, 
Rooke having ſupplied his fleet at Tetuan, got 
under ſail on the 8 day of Auguſt, and that ſame 
day came within ſight of the French fleet, as it was 
entering the Mediterranean, and proceeding to Ma- 
laga, where the commander expected ſome gallies 
to join him. On the 13th the combined fleet came 
within three leagues of the French, who brought 
too, with their heads to the ſouthward, the wind 
being eaſterly, and forming a line, lay in a poſture 
to receive the attack. It had been thought, till 


then, that the French declined an action, but now 


the galiies from Malaga had joined them. The 
ſhips cogaged in this memorable battle, with the 
con randers, force, &c, on both ſides, were as 


follows : 


* Hlſt. Militaire, Tom. IV. P · 421, 
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A Lift of the French Men of War, which were in the 


Engagement, 


VANGUARD, or the WHITE and BLUE DivisioNn. 


Ships Names. Commanders Names. Guns. Men, 
Eclatant Monſ. De Belle Fontaine 66 730 
Iſle De Mons 62 380 
S. Philippe, Vice - Ad. D'INTRE VILLE Yo 700 
Heureux Colbert St. Mar 70 450 
Rubin De Bencville 56 330 
Arrogant De Rherbief 62 350 
Marquis De Patonlet 60 350 
Content St. Maure 70 450 
Fier, Admiral DE V1LETTE 88 800 
Intrepide Du Caſſe 84 Hoo 
Excellent De la Roche Alard 62 350 
Sage De Monbaut 54 330 
Ecueil D'A gent 62 380 
Magnifique, Rear-Ad. DE BEI-IsLr 86 600 
Monarque Chabert 84 600 
Perle Le Mo:hure 54 300 

1110 7700 

CENTRE, or the WHITE DivIs ION. 

Furieux Le Comte De Blenac 60 350 
Vermandois Monſ. De Bethune 63 350 
Lis Le Chavalier De Villars 88 600 
Etonnant, Vice-Adm, Monſ. Cox r LoGON 9 700 
Orgueilleux Du Palais 88 600 
Eſperance De Lagnion | co 330 
Serieux Champmelin 58 380 
Fleuron De Grancey 56 350 
Vainqueur Le Bailly de Lorraine 88 600 
Foudroyant, Admiral Le Comte Dx TxouLoust 104 950 
Terrible Monſ. De Relingue 104 900 
Entrepenant De Hautefort 60 330 
Fortune De Baigneux 58 330 
Par fait Le Marq. De Chateau-morand 74 470 
Magnanime, Rear Ad, Monſ. De PoinT1s 84 600 
Sceptre Loe Comte De Bailly 88 600 
Fendant Monſ. De la Lucerne 58 330 

1271 8830 


REAR, 
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REAR, or the BLUE Division. 


Ships Names, 


Zelande 

St. Louis 

Admirable, Rear-Ad. 
Courvunne 

Cheval Marin 
Diamant 

Gaillard 

Invincible 

Soleil Royal, Admiral 
Ardent 

Trident 

Coureur 

More 

Thoulouſe 
Triomphante, Vice-A. 
St. Eiprit 

Henri 


27 


F R 


Etoile 
Hercule 
Andromede 
Diligence 
Meduſe 
Oiſeau 
Galatie 
Sibille 


8 


Commanders Names. 


Monſ. De Ferville 
De Beaujeu 
De CEPEVILLE 
De Champigni 
De Pontac 
Doroyne 
Du Mont 


Roverois, or Rouver 


D LANGERON 
D'Aliegre 

De Modeſne 
Philippeaux 
De St. Claire 
Da Qucne Mon 


Dz LA HART ELOIRE 


Du Quene Gui 
Scrvigni 


. 


Monſ. Gonſon 


Rouvre 
Chamilli 
Maſmet 
Roquemadere 
Figuiera 
Degorti 
Guittoſin 


Guns Men- 
60 330 
60 380 
92 075 
88 300 
44 260 
58 350 
54. 339 
70: 430 

102 850 
66 400 
50 350 
60 380 
32 330 
60 380 
92 750 
72 490 
66 400 

1132 7625 

Men 24155 

Guns 3533 
30 190 
20 170 
8385 
6 60 
28 130 
36 180 
11 120 
10 79 


149 1025 


Alſo 9g fire- ſuips, 12 gallies of France, and 11 of Spain, with 
2 Flutes ; in all 92 fail, 


In 
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In the centre of the French fleet was the count 
de Thovlouſe, high-admiral of France, with the 
white ſquadron. I he battle began about ten in the 
morning, north, and ſouth, off Malaga, at ten or 
eleven leagues from ſhore, and laſted till night. 
Our fleet bore down in order of battle, and the engage- 
ment commenced with equal fury on both ſides, 
and continued to rage with doubt ful ſucceſs, till two 
in the afternoon, when the enemy's van began to 
give way; nevertheleſs, the fight was maintained till 
night, when the French bore away to leeward. Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, in the Barfleur, diſcharged the 
firſt broadſide, on which he was bravely aſſailed by 
the marquis de Vilette; but a bomb falling on the 
French admiral's ſtern, blew up his poop, and ſet 
his ſhip on fire in three places, When he was obliged 
to quit the line of battle to extinguiſh the flames, 
M. de Belleiſie, the 1ear-admiral of the van, drove 
into the hotteit of the fire, and fell early in the 
action; but his captain ſaved the ſhip from deſtruc- 
tion, by falling out of the line. Nothing could 
ſurpaſs the bravery of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel on this 
memorable day; he ſct all his fails, and rowed with 
three boats a head, to get along fide the French M\ 

admiral : ſcarce a ſhip in his diviſion that had not N 
one, at leaſt, of their maſts ſhattered; his own ſhi 
eſcaped the beſt; and the Lenox, Warſpight, Til- 
bury, and Swiftſure, fuffered moſt *. In Sir George WS 
Rooke's diviſion, his own ſhipthe Royal Catherine; = 
the St. George, commanded by Sir John Jennings, K 
(aſterwards admiral of the white, and a lord of the 
admiralty); and the Shrewſbury, captain Crowe, 
were in the hotteſt of the fire. The wind ſhifting oo 
before the next morning, the French gained the 
weather-gage ; bur that day was ſpent in ination, 


„ 
* - 


Sir Cloudefley Shovel's Letter. 


although 
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although the two fleets lay within three leagues of 
each other, repairing the damages they had ſuſtained. 
The French, inſtead of making utc of the advantage 
which the wind afforded them, the next night 
filled, and ſtood to the northward. For two ſuc— 
ceſſive days the Engliſh admiral endeavoured to re- 
new the engagement, which the count de TI houloute 
declined. 

The officers killed and wounded on the fide of 
the Engliſh, were captains Sir Andrew Leake of 
the Grafton, and Crowe of the Shrewſbury ; four 
lieutenants, two warrant- officers, killed. Captains 
Mynge (Namur); Baker (Monmouth); Jumper 
(Lenox); Mighells (Monk); and Kirkſon (Suf— 
folk), with thirteen lieutenants, and thirteen war- 
rant - officers, were wounded ; ſix hundred and eighty- 
ſeven private men were killed, and ſixteen hundred 
and thirty-two wounded. Of the French were lain, 
a rear-admiral, five captains, ſix lieutenants, and 
five ſea-enſigns. The count de Thoulouſe himlelf 
was wounded 1n the forehead, ſhoulder, and thigh ; 
the count de Reliques had his leg ſhot off; the 
marquis de Herbault, intendant of the fleet ; mon- 
ſicur du Caſſe, commodore of a ſquadron; Le Marg. 
de Chateau Morand; the count de Phelipeaux; the 
count de Cominges; M. de Valincourt, ſecretary to 
the admiral of France, ſæven captains, eight licute- 
nants, and about one hundred and fifty inferior of- 
ficers were wounded ; of private men, killed and 
wounded, the whole amount was three thouſand and 
forty-eight “. 

In this action the French poſſeſſed very ſignal 
advantages, notwithſtanding they were unqueltion- 
ably worſted: their ſhips were larger; for in their 
fleet were ſeventeen three-decked ſhips, whilſt the 


® Burche:'s Naval Hiſtory, p. 681. Campbell's Lives of the Admi- 
rals, Vol. III. p. 397. 5 
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confederates had only ſeven, two of which were 
Dutch men of war: their weight of metal gave 
them alſo a great ſuperiority, they having a much 
greater number of guns: their ſhips were clean, be- 
ing juſt come out of port; whereas ours had been 
lons : at fea, and had done hard ſervice: farther, they 
had the afiſtance of their gallies, which did them eſ- 
ſential ſervice : they were well provided with am- 
munition, which ours ſo much wanted, that ſeveral 
ſhips were towed out of the line, becauſe they had 
not either powder or ball ſufficient for a ſingle 
broadſide. But the ſkill of the admiral, and the 
bravery of the officers and ſeamen under his com- 
mand, ſupplied all defects, and decided our ſupe- 
Tiority at ſea, The French indeed claimed the 
victory, as they never fail to do, whenever miſre- 
preſentation can render ſuch claim plauſible. Louis 
the Fourteenth wrote a letter to the archbiſhop of 
Paris, directing Te Deum to be ſung on that occa- 
ſion, and afterwards publiſhed an account to corro- 
borate this aſſertion. Such conduct was a neceſ- 
ſary ſtate-artifice, in order to leflen the ill- conſc- 
quences which would have attended the notion of a 
defeat being entertained by the nation. Mr. Bur- 
chet ſays indeed, * that it is not unreaſonable to 
think, that had the French commander known hov/ 
much ſeveral of our ſhips of the line were in want 
of powder and ball, cr otherwiſe diſabled from 
farther action, they would not have made fo great 
haſte home, but rather have tried the event of a 
ſecond engagement *,” The French academy went 
ſo far as to cauſe a medal to be ſtruck on the occa- 
ſion, as if inſtead of being defeated, their countrymen 
had gained a victory, the memory of which was 
worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. The fact 
is, that both fides deſerved the victory, had fuccels 


+ Naval Hiltory, p. 679, 
depended 
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depended on valour. Though no ſhips were ſunk 
or loſt, the fleets were ſo much diſabled, that nci- 
ther ſhewed any great inclination to renew the 
fight, The French, unable to aſliſt the Spani- 
ards, made the moſt of the wind to carry them to 
their own port of Toulon, while Sir George Rooke, 
having waited for them two days, at length left 
a ſquadron under the command of Sir John 
Leake, on the coaſt of Spain, to protect the 
trade, and fruitrate any deſigns which the enem 

might form, and then proceeded to Gibraltar, with 
the fleet of the allies. On the 24th day of Auguſt 
the admiral left that harbour, and that day month 
reached England. 

Such were the important tranſactions which 
diſtinguiſhed the ſummer of the year 1704 at ſea ; 
on the continent the exploits of the confederate 
army were {till more conſpicuous and deciſive, 
Marlborough had, in the beginning of the year, 
viſited Holland, and concerted the operations of the 
campaign with the States, after which he returned 
to England before the prorogation of parliament. 
When the ſeaſon for action approached, he em- 
barked at Harwich, to put the grand army of the 
allies in motion. The ſucceſs of the two laſt cam- 
paigns having put the confederates in poſſeſſion of 
the Maeſe and Spaniſh Guelderland, ſuch a ſtrong 
barrier was formed on the ſide of Flanders, that a 
ſmall number of forces were thought ſufficient to 
protect the States againſt all aſſaults, The duke 
was therefore left at liberty to lead the army 
into the heart of Germany, to retrieve the affairs 
of the emperor, whole ſituation had become 
deſperate, through the progreſs made by the joint 
force of the French and Bavarians, which almoit 
threatened his capital, Nor were theſe the only 
enemies which Leopold had to encounter. The 

Vor. III. R Hun- 
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Hungarians becoming diſcontented with the go- 
vernment, prince Ragotſki headed the malecon- 
tents, who took up arms, and being ſupported by 
Song and Turkey, became formidable to the 

ate. | 

The duke of Marlborough traverſed extenſive 
countries by haſty marches, and was joined by prince 
Eugene, at the head of the Imperialiſts. On the 
28th of June, his camp was Greed within two 
leagues of the emperor of Bavaria's army. The 
troops of the allies conſiſted of ninety-ſix battalions 
of foot, and two hundred and two ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons, provided with forty-four pieces 


of field cannon, four howitzers, and twenty-four 


pontoons. The force of the enemy was inferior in 
point of numbers, conſiſting only of eighty-eight 
battalions of foot, and one hundred and ſixty ſqua- 
drons of horſe ; but they had ninety pieces of can- 
non, forty mortars and howitzers, and thirty pon- 
toons. It was reſolved, in a council of war, to 
attack the elector of Bavaria's lines, which were 
drawn near the ſtrong town of Donawert, on the 
Danube. Marlborough at the head of three Eng- 
liſh battalions, led to the attack; the conteſt con- 
tinued two hours; at length the Engliſh forced their 
way, and drove their enemies before them. Ihe 
toſs on each fide, in this deſperate action, was con- 
ſiderable, and very equal; five hundred Englith be- 
ing ſlain, and as many of the Bavarians and French, 
The duke, by this event, obtained may important 
advantages: he became maſter of the banks of the 
Danube, and of the bridge acroſs that river, by 
which means he cut off the communication between 
the troops of the enemy, which were ſtationed on 
the Upper and Lower Danube; and the electorate 
of Bavaria became expoſed to the ravages of the 
victors. Soc - ter, marſhal Tallard, at the head of 

three 
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three thouſand French troops, joined the eleQor, 
and ſtopped the farther progreſs of the confederates. 

The French army, including Bavarians, now 
conſiſted of near ſixty thouſand men.; Marlborough 
was at the head of about fifty-two thouſand troops, 
that had been accuſtomed to conquer, and had ſeen 
the French, the Turks, and the Ruſſians fly before 
them. Though the allies poſſeſſed the banks of the 
Danube, they were little able to draw ſufficient {up- 
plies from their magazines, or to penetrate into Ba- 
varia: fo that they earneſtly ſought an opportunity 
of bringing on a general engagement, for which 
purpoſe they attentively watched every motion of 
the enemy. The evil deſtiny of France, the igno- 
rance and haughtineſs of her generals, the marſhals 
Tallard and Marlin, together with the vehemence 
of the elector himſelf, at length preſented the 
wiſhed-for opportunity. As this battle, both from 
the talents of the generals, the improvements in the 
art of war, the number and diſcipline of the troops, 
and the greatneſs of the contending powers, is 
reckoned the moſt remarkable of this century, it 
demands a more particular detail. 

The French were poſted on a hill, their right be- 
ing covered by the Danube, and the village of Blen- 
heim; they were commanded by marſhal Tallard; 
their left was defended by a village, and headed by 
the elector, and Marſin, an experienced French ge- 
neral. In the front of their army ran a rivulet, the 
banks of which were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. 
Marlborough and Eugene went together to obſerve 
the poſture of the French forces. Notwithſtand- 
ing their ſituation, they reſolved to attack them im- 
mediately. The battle began between twelve and 
one in the afternoon . Marlborough, at the head 


* 23th of Augult, 1704; | 
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of the Engliſh troops, having paſſed the rivulet, 
attacked the cayalry of Tallafd in the right. This 
ceneral was, at that time, reviewing the diſpoſition 
of his troops in the left; and the cavalry fought, 
for ſome time, without the preſence of their gene- 
ral. Prince Eugene, on the left, had not yet at- 
tacked the forces of the elector; and it was an 
hour before he could bring his troops up to the en- 
gagement. | : 
Tallard had no ſooner underſtood that his right 
was attacked by the duke, but he flew to its ſupport. 
He found the furious encounter already begun, his 
cavalry thrice repulſed, and rallied as often. He 
had a large body of forces in the village of Blen- 
heim; he made an attempt to bring them to the 
charge. They were attacked by a party of Marl. 
borough's forces ſo vigorouſly, that, inſtead of al- 
ſiſting the main body, they could hardly maintain 
their ground. All the French cavalry, being now 
attacked in flank, was totally defeated. The Eng 
liſh army, thus half victorious, penetrated betwecr: 
the two bodies of the French, commanded by the 
marſhal and the elector, while, at the ſame time, 
the forces in the village of Blenheim were ſeparated 
by another detachment. In this terrible ſituation, 


Tallard flew to rally ſome ſquadrons, but, from his 


ſhort-ſightedneſs, miſtaking a detachment of the 
enemy for his own, he was taken priſoner by the 
Heſſian troops, who were in Engliſh pay. In the 
mean time, prince Eugene on the left, after having 
been thrice repulſed, put the enemy into confuſion. 
The rout then became general, and the flight pre- 
cipitate. The conſternation was ſuch, that the 
French ſoldiers threw themſelves into the Danube, 
without knowing where they fled. The officers lot 
all their authority; there was no.general left to ſc- 


cure a retreat, The allies were now maſters of the 
held 
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field of battle, and ſurrounded the village of Blen- 
heim, where a body of thirteen thouſa: ti men had 
been poſted in the beginning of the action, and 
ſtill kept their ground. Theſe troops, ſeeing them- 
ſelves cut off from all communication with the reſt 
of the army, threw down their arms, and ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners of war. Thus ended 
the battle of Blenheim, one of the moſt complete 
victories that was ever obtained. Twelve thouſand 
French and Bavarians were flain in the field, or 
drowned in the Danube; fourteen thouſand were 
made priſoners of war. Of the allies about five 
thouſand were killed, and eight thouland wounded 
or taken. | 

The loſs of the battle is imputed to two capital 
errors committed by marſhal Tallard; firit weak- 
ening the centre, by detaching ſuch a number of 
troops to the village of Blenheim, and then ſuffer- 
ing the confederates to paſs the rivulet, and form 
unmoleſted. When the duke of Marlborough, the 
next day, vilited his priſoner, the marſhal paid him 
the compliment of having overcome the beſt troops 
in the world. © I hope, Sir,” replied the duke, 
« you will except thoſe by whom they were con- 

uered.“ 

The battle of Blenheim, which ſeemed to decide 
the fate of Germany, turned the whole ſcale of the 
war againſt the houſe of Bourbon. The loſs of the 
French and Bavarians, in killed, drowned, wounded, 
deſerted, and priſoners, amounted to near one-half 
of their army. The camp cquipage, ſtandards, co- 
lours, baggage, and artillery of the enemy, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors; in ſhort, every trophy 
attending on a complete victory. It was however 
obtained by the loſs of a conſiderable number on 
the ſide of the allies; and among the lain, were 
many 
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many officers diſtinguiſhed by their merit, as well 
as by their rank. The troops under prince Eugene 
having met with the greateſt reſiſtance, ſuffered the 
moſt. The elector, and the marſhal de Marſin, 
though not routed, retired with every mark of a 
defeat, under the cover of night, to Ulm, where 
they continued only the next day; ſtill retreat- 
ing, they directed their route through the Black 
Foreſt, and at length joined marſhal Villeroi on the 


Rhine. 
The conſequences which followed this memorable 


victory had all the importance which might have 


been expected from ſo deciſive a blow. The con- 
queſts and dominions of the clector of Bavaria fell, 
at once into the hands of the emperor, who reta- 
liated ſeverely upon the ſubjects of that prince, the 


exceſſes which had been committed on the Impe- 


rialiſts. A country, ſeventy leagues in extent, was 
expoſed to all the ravages and miſeries which in- 
cenſed conquerors were diſpoſed to commit. The 

rench, ruined, broken, and diſperſed, left a free 
aud uninterrupted march to the confederates, from 
the Danube to the Rhine. The remains of an army, 
that at the beginning of the campaign, ſpread ter- 


ror even to the gates of Vienna, were now forced 


to take ſhelter within the kingdom of France. The 
victors croſſed the Rhine: they entered Alſace, and 
the important fortreſſes of Landau and Trearbach 
fell into their hands“, before the cloſe of the cam- 
paign. 

In Flanders the campaign was ſpent inactively. 
Auverquerque, who commanded the allies on the 


frontiers of Holland, bombarded Namur, without 


effect, in the month of July. This was the only 
attempt which was made, both ſides acting on the 


#* Noxember 19 and 23, 1704, 
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defenſive. The archduke, now recognized by the 
title of Charles III. king of Spain, had with him 
in Portugal eight thouſand Engliſn and Dutch 
troops, but his competitor Philip V. at the head of 
twenty thouſand French, carried the war into that 
kingdom early in the ſpring. Several places fell 
into his hands; and in various ſkirmiſhes, the 
Portugueſe were worſted. Affairs wore this un- 
favourable aſpect in Portugal, from an unhappy 
miſunderſtanding which had ariſen between the 
king of Portugal, and the duke of Schomberg, 
who commanded the Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries, 
which arole to ſuch a height, that the queen recalled 
that nobleman, and appointed the ear] of Galloway 
to ſucceed him. The king of Portugal, and 
Charles III. having made an unſucceſsful attempt 
to croſs the river Agueda, and penetrate into 
Caſtile, by croſſing the kingdom of Lion, were at 
length forced to retreat before the duke of Berwick, 
into the heart of Portugal. 

The brilliant ſucceſſes which had crowned the 
arms of the allies, both by ſea and land, during 
this memorable year, had given a very favourable 
turn to the aſpect of affairs in England. The por- 
tentous appearances at the beginning of the year, 
occaſioned a great fall in the value of the public 
funds. The Bank of England therefore was obliged 
again to iſſue their ſcaled bonds for a large ſum, 
which bore intereſt, and by that means ſupported 
their credit. The Eaſt India Company alto was 
obliged to raiſe a conſiderable ſum on their 
bonds, to enable them to fit out ſhips. Yet, ſuch 
is the fluctuating ſtate of public credit in the 
time of war, that the victory at Blenheim, on 
which the fate and liberty of Europe, in general, 
but of Germany in particular, was fufpended; and 
the taking the important fortreſs of Gibraltar, and 

detcating 
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defeating the French fleet ſoon after, gave a won- 
derful turn to affairs all over Europe, and parti- 
cularly to the public credit of England; whillt its 
foreign commerce and colonies conſiderably en— 
creaſed, and of conſequence the home manufac- 
Cures. 

In this ſtate of affairs the parliament met on the 
agth day of October, when the queen, in her 
ſpeech, took notice of the great and remarkable 
ſucceſs with which God had bleſſed her arms, and 
the ſatisfaction which it had ſpread through all parts 
of the kingdom. The two houſes of parliament, 
actuated by the oppoſite party- principles which pre- 
vailed in each, in their addreſſes, expreſſed their 
ſentiments of the advantages gained by the land 
and ſea commanders, very differently. The lords 
confined themſelves to the glorious ſucceſs of her 
majeſty's arms under the duke of Marlborough, 
and were quite ſilent on the acquiſition of Gibral- 
tar, and the engagement at fea. The ſplendor of 
the victory obtained at Blenheim, was made uſe of 
inviduouſly to obſcure the important, though lels 
decilive affair off Malaga. The commons very 
widely differed in their ſentiments from the upper 
houſe. They choſe to conlider the battle of Blen- 
heim, and Rooke's naval exploits, as equally im- 
portant and glorious. It was happy for the nation, 
that theſe divided ſentiments, with reſpect to par- 
ticular commanders, did not impede the buſineſs 
of the nation. Supplies were liberally voted ; alſo 
a bounty to the ſeamen and land forces, who had 
behaved themſelves ſo gallantly in the late actions 
both by ſea and land *. Four millions ſix hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and thirty-one 
pounds, were granted for the ſervice of the enſuing 


* journals. 
year, 
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year, which were raiſed by a land-tax, the ſale of 
annuities, and other expedients. A proviſion was 
made for forty thouſand ſeamen, for the year 1705, 
including eight thouſand marines. One hundred 
thouſand pounds was allowed for the ordinary of the 
navy for the ſame year, and forty thouſand pounds 
to the office of ordnance for the ſea ſervice, over 
and above the uſual proviſion ; ten thouſand pounds 
were likewiſe given for conſtructing a wharf and 
{torehouſe at Portſmouth, 
| The bulineſs of the ſupply being deſpatched, 
the houſe of lords ſat on foot very cloſe and im- 
portant enquiries reſpecting the conduct of naval 
affairs. Ihe council appointed to aſſiſt the lord 
high admiral, were much cenſured for neglecting 
to pay ſufficient attention to the intereſts of the 
merchants. Many of the lords inveighed with great 
force of eloquence againſt their ſupineneſs and 
inattention to this eſſential national concern; which 
led the houſe to appoint two committees of en- 
quiry ; one of which was to inſpect the books at 
the Admiralty Office, in order to gain exact infor- 
mation of the conduct the board had purſued; and 
the other, to enquire into what was done at ſea. 
Such ſpirited meaſures tended to ſtrike at the root 
of the evils complained of; and laid open all the 
wrong ſteps which had been winked at, either on 
account of private friendſhip, or the prejudices of 
party. It was found, that twenty-two ſhips had 
been appointed for cruiſes during the ſummer, and 
by the accounts tranſmitted to the Admiralty Office, 
it appeared that they had done their duty ſo neg- 
ligently, that three ſhips, with active commanders, 
might have been equally ſerviceable. It likewile 
appeared, that there were ten flags in pay, three of 
which were not at ſea: that admiral Churchill had 
not been at ſea in any year of the war; that admi- 
Vor. III. 5 ral 
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re] Graydon had been aſhore all the laſt year; and 
that he had been employed notwithſtanding the 
houſe had addreſſed her aer for his diſcharę 3þ 
It farther appeared, that Sir James Wiſhart, 58 0 
a rear-admiral, had the jan vear been Sir George 
Rooke's captain: that Sir John Monden, thou; 2h 
he had not done bis duty, had a penſion of three 
hurdred and nineteen pounds a year, beſides other 
leſs important matters of complaint. In conſe- 
quence cf the report made by the committee, the 
houſe addreſſed the queen, on the ſcore of miſ- 
management in the admiralty department, Com- 
plaints of ſuch a nature may be ſuppoſed to have 
been particularly unwelcome to the royal ear, as 
they covertly reflected on the prince her conſort ; 
however, her majeſty wiſely concealed her diſlike 
and in her anſwer, aſtured the houſe, that ſhe a 
take the ſubſtance of their addreſs into her ſerious 
conſideration, and give ſuch directions as ſhould ap- 
pear moit conducive to the public ſervice, Dr. 
Campbell calls this addreſs, which was preſented on 
the bo day of February, 1704-5, one of the moſt 
valuable ſtate- papers extant, as it is a noble inſtance 
of the true ſpirit.of an Engliſh parliament*. It 
hews how Enquiries may, and ought to be con- 
ducted, and how agreeable to the nature of the con- 
fticution it is to lay before the throne, as well as to 
cxhibit to the people, true repreſentations of the 
manner in which the l Dok of government 
erforined. Hence it was, that this war was car- 
en mnch cheaper thaa our naval armaments 
ave been at any ſucceſſive es When the le. 
RFI rower is vigilant in watching over thic 
ANC ers of the Rate, flagrant abuſe -S in the applica- 
on of the public money, or neplects of the nati- 
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onal weal, ſeldom happen: but when ſuch inqui— 
ries are diſcouraged, or made only for form, to 
amuſe the pcople with a fallacious hope of having 
their wrongs redreſſed; or ſat on foot to lerve the 
little purpoſes of party, who, under colour of d:{- 
covering the frauds of a miniſter, mean no more 
than to become miniſters themſelves; the welfare 
of the kingdom is {ported with, and a ſpirit of plun- 
dering inſinua es itſelf into all public offices. 

It is but too viſible, that in purſuing theſe en- 
quiries, public ſpirit was frequently loſt in pri- 
vate pique. Party zeal ſharpened into the kecneſt 
edge of invective, the ſpeeches of ſcveral lords. 
Sir George Rooke, on whom alone theſe oblo- 
quies fell, was ſo highly offended at the treat- 
ment he received, tliat he quitted the ſervice in 
diſguſt, to the great ſatisfaction of the Whigs, 
and regret of the Tories. The hiſtory of this 
country cannot ſhow another inſtance in which a 
commander met ſo ungrateful a return for ſuch 
eminent ſervices ; and that, immediately upon the 
performance of thoſe ſervices. Juſtice demands 
this acknowledgement from an hiſtorian, whom no 
party diſtinction ought to draw aſide from an ad- 
herence to truth, ſo far as it is diſcoverable. Ihe 
na: ion was certainly under obligations to this ad- 
miral, which it ought not to have forgot; had the 
admiral indeed been as cool and temperate in de- 
bate as he was in action, this ſpirit of oppoſition 
would never have been excited; but the violent 
manner in which Sir George expreſſed his attach- 
ment to Tory principles, eſpecially as a member of 
the houſe of commons, drew on him the reſ-nt- 
ment of the whole body of Wings, whoſe preju- 
dices againſt him were not to be removed by his 
moſt laborious and ſucceſsful exertions as a com— 
mander at ſea. This is mentioned as an exte- 

S 2 nuation, 
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nuation of, not as an excuſe for the treatment he 
received ®, 


During 


* As Sir George Rooke ſurvived his retreat but a few 
years, it will be proper to give here ſome ſhort memoirs 
of his life. This gentleman was the ſon of Sir William 
Rooke, Knt. of the county of Kent, and was born in the 
year 1650. His father deſtined him for a learned pro- 
feſſion, for which he began early to prepare him by a libe- 
ral education; but the ſtrong natural bias of the ſon coun- 
teracted the deſigns of the parent. It is probable that Sir 
William Rooke lived in the vicinity of aſea port, and that the 
objects which conſtantly preſented themſelves to his ſon, 
might excite in him a reliſh for naval affairs. His father at 
length finding all attempts to oppoſe this inclinationin his ſon 
ineffectual, conſented to his making a voyage on board a 
man of war, From the very firſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by unweared application and undaunted courage, and as 
his father's: intereſt ſerved to render theſe qualities more 
conſpicuous, he ſoon obtained the poſt of a lieutenant, and 
before he was thirty years of age, was appointed to the com- 
mand of a ſhip. Soon after James II. aſcended the throne, 
Rooke was appointed to the command of the Deptford, a 
fourth rate man of war, which ſhip appears by the liſt, 
which we have piven in our ſecond volume, p. 381, to 
have been ſtationed off Orfordneſs, when the Dutch fleet 
convoyed king William and his troops to Torbay. It ſhould 
ſeem, that he was well affected to the revolution, as he 
was early employed by admiral Herbert, to cruiſe on the 
coaſt of Ireland, where he had the command of a ſmall 
ſquadron, and rendered eſſential aſſiſtance to the proteſtant 
cauſe, by relieving Londonderry, in conjunction with 
major-general Kirk, and the land forces, the particulars of 
which have been already related f. Soon after, he was 
employed in convoying the duke of Schomberg's army, and 
landing them ſafe near Carrickfergus, facilitated the fiege 
of that place, and after it was taken, ſailed with his ſqua- 
dron along the coat, where he firſt looked into the har- 
bour of Dublin, manned all his boats, and inſulted the town, 
although king James was there in perſon; and in the nighto! 
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During theſe domeſtic tranſactions, the French 
and Spaniards determined to attempt the recovery 
of Gibraltar. Thoſe powers foreſaw all the conſe- 
quences reſulting from the Engliſh poſſeſſing that 


marine 


the 18th of September, he formed a deſign of burning all 
the veſſels in the harbour, which he would have certainly 
executed, if the wind had not ſhifted, ſo as to drive him 
out to ſea. From thence he ſailed to Cork, inta which 
haven he likewiſe looked, though in the apprehenſion of the 
people of Ireland, it was the beſt fortified port in the iſland; 
but Sir George ſoon cenvinced them of the contrary ; for, 
notwithſtanding all the fire from their batteries, he en- 
tered, and took poſſeſſion of the great iſland ; and might 
have done more, but that his ſhips were ſo foul they could 
ſcarce ſwim ; and his provifions grown ſo ſhort, that he 
was obliged to repair to the Downs, where he arrived in 
the middle of October, having acquired great reputation 
by his activity and good ſervice. In the beginning of the 
year 1690, he was, upon the recommendation of the earl 
of Torrington, appointed rear-admiral of the red; andin 
that ſtation ſerved in the fight off Beachy-Head, which 
happened on the 3oth of June, the ſame year; and, not- 
withſtanding the misfortune of our arms, which was indiſ- 
putably the greateſt we ever met with at ſea, Mr. Rooke 
was allowed to have done his duty with much reſolution ; 
and therefore the lords and others, appointed to enquire 
into the conduct of that affair, had orders to examine him 
and Sir John Aſhby, who, in their account, juſtified their 
admiral, and ſhewed, that the misfortune happened by 
their being obliged to fight under vaſt diſadvantages. 
Notwithſtanding that Rooke, by exculpating his admi— 
ral, counteracted the ſecret wiſhes of thoſe, from whoſe 
favour preferment might be expected; yet though his 
friends feared ſuch conſequences, the event was otherwiſe, 
for very ſoon after, he was appointed to command the ſqua- 
dron that convoyed the king to Holland; after which he 
joined the grand fleet under admiral Ruſſel, which remaincd 
inactive during the ſummer; the French, although ſo 
lately victorious, not choofing to riſk another battle. In 
the ſpring of the year 1692, he again gonvoyed king 
e | 4 | William 
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x 


marine barrier which have ſince been realized: 
tuch as, affording a ſecure ſtation for ſhips of war, 
as well as a reireat for merchantmen, and a refreſh. 
ing harbour for boch: beſides which, its vicinity 

to 


William to Holland; ſoon after which he was advanced to 
the rank f vice-admiral of the blue. In that fame year 
was fought the memorable battle off La Hogue. In this 
engagement he contributed greatiy to the diſperſion of the 
French fleet; but the full d. (pl:y of his bravery and con- 
duct appeared in the deſtruction of thirteen French 
men of war, which had taken refuge near La Hogue. 
as we have already cirgumſtantially related *, In this 8 
bold action only ten men were killed, King William wz 
ſo ſen{ible of the important ſervice which our admiral be 
performed, that he ſettled a penſion of one thouſand pound 
a year upon him for life: he was ſoon after appointed 
vice-admi:al of the red; and when the king reviewed b. 
fect at Portſmouth the next ſpring, he did the vice-admir: 
the honour of dining on board his ſhip, at which time he 
knighted him, 

The next ſervice in which Sir George Rooke was em- 
ployed, proved indeed extremely unſucceſsful, but in nc 
reſpect tarniſned the glory which he had before acquired, 
This was eſcorting the Smyrna, or Levant fleet, from 
England +. In this tranſaRion one thi ing is very retark- 
able, viz. that in France, Tourville, and his inferior ad- 
mirals, were blamed for not having made the moſt of their 
ſuperiority ; and the admirals themſelves, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to diſprove the general charge, accuſed each 
other with want of conduct and neglect of duty, caci 

aiming at nothing more than to exculpate himſelf, On 
whe other hand, the conduct of Sir George Rooke re- 
mained uncenſured; either by his own countrymen, or by 
the Dutch, whole Gazettces aſſerted, that the Engliſh ad- 
mira! gained more reputation by his eſcape, than accrued 
to the French admiral by his conqueſt. King William ſoon 
after made him one of the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty; and before the cloſe of the year 1694, raifed him 
from vice-admiral of the red, to the rank of admiral of the 

blus. 
„ Vol. II. p. 440. T Idem, p. 454, 
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to Cadiz, and ſituation at the ſouthern extremity of 
Europe, gave England every advantage ſhe could 
with, for annoying the Spaniards in their intercourſe 
with the Weſt-Indies, in time of war. Philip of Spain 


therctorc 


blue. But though his ſoverign gave theſe teſtimonies of 
his entire approbation of his conduct, yet he underwent an 
examination before the bar of the houſe of commons. In 
the evidence which he gave on that occaſion, he ſaid, that 
if his opinion had not been overruled, he might, very 
probably have paſſed the enemy in the night, and then a 
few only of the heavielt failing ſhips, could have fallen 
into their hands. Yet, he added, that he did not ſuſpect 
he was overruled by the majority of votes in the 
council of war, from any diſaffection or incapacity in the 
officers that compoſed it, but becauſe they did not credit 
his en, that the whole French fleet lay in Lagos 

la the year 1695 our admiral, for the third time, com- 
manded the [quadr zn which convoyed king William tg 
Holland ; and, in the autumn of the fame year, being then 
admiral of the white, he was appointed admiral, 3 com- 
mander in chief in the Mediterranean, having a fleet of 
ſeventy men of war and merchantmen, under his care; 
all of which arrived in ſafety at their deſcined ports. From 
this voyage he returned in April 16966, When admiral 
Ruſſel, the next year, was created carl of Orford, and 
placed at the head of the admiralty, Sir George Rooke was 
appointed admiral, and commander ia chief of the fleet; 
but nothing of moment was attempted. However, ous 
admiral's vigilan nce detected a clandeſtine trade whi ch had 
been cartied:; on in veſſels, built at Sweden, and nominaily 
belonging to that kingdom, but actually freighted by Dutch, 
French, or Hamburgh merchants, and bound to French 
Ports. 'Rooke fell in with a large fleet of theſe Swediſh 
merchantmen, whom he brought too, and infifted upon 
ſearching them, upon which eſtrong preſumptive proof 
came out, that moſt of their cargoes belonged to French 
merchants, whereupon he tient the whole tlect into Ply- 
mouth. 'i he Swediſh zmbaliador loudly exclaimed ag ainſt 


tiiis 
* Journals of {the Houſe of Commons. 
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therefore ſent a body of troops to attack Gibraltar by 
land, under the command of the marquis Villada- 
nas, whilſt a fleet of French men of war, conſiſting 


of thirteen ſhips, commanded by their rear-admiral 
de 


this proceeding 3 and ſome of the miniſtry were inclined 
to diſcountenance it. Sir George, however, inſiſted, that 
the matter ſhould be brought to a fair trial, before the 
court of admitalty; where, upon the clcareſt evidence, it 
appeared, thac theſe Swediſh ſhips were freighted by French 
merchants, partly with French goods, but chiefly with 
Indian merchandize, which had been taken out of Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips; and, that the Swedes had no further 
concern therein, than as they received two per cent, by way 
of gratification, for lending their names, procuring paſſes, 
and taking other neceſſary precautions for ſcreening the 
French merchants effects; ſo that the whole of this rich 
feet was adjudged to be good prize; and the clamours 
that had been raiſed againſt Sir George Rooke, were con- 
verted into general applauſe. 

Peace being now reſtored, we are to take a view of Sir 
George Rooke in his ſenatorial capacity. In 1698 he was 
elected member for Portſmouth, and attached himſelf to the 
Tory party with great zeal. The very hrit ſeſſion he 
ſat in the houſe, he oppoſed the meaſures of the court 
with ſuch vehemence, that the king was prefled to 
remove him from his ſeat at the admiralty-board ; but 
that generous monarch replied, ** Sir George Rooke ſerved 
me faithfully at ſea, and 1 ſhall not diſplace him for acting 
as he thinks moſt for the ſervice of his country in the 
houſe of commons.” An anſwer truely worthy of a Bri- 
tiſh king, as it tended to preſerve the freedom of our con- 
ſtitution, and the liberty of parliaments . 

In the year 1700, Sir George was again called forth to 
exert himſelf in the line of his profeſſion, by taking the 
command of a flcet of ſhips, which ſhould over-awe the 
king of Denmark, and oblige him to deſiſt from thoſe 
ſchemes which he had formed againſt Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and his brother-in-law the duke of Holſtein- 
Gottorp. The manner in which our admiral N 

tni- 
* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. III. p. 343. 
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de Pointis, blocked up the place by ſea. The 
prince of Heſſe gained a knowledge of theſe deſigns 
early in the month of October, and ſent advice 


thereof 


this important buſineſs, is not among the leaſt meritorious 
actions of his life: but the whole tranſaction has beca 
already fully treated of “. 

The next year a new parliament was ſummoned, and 
Sir George Rooke was again returned a member for Portſ- 
mouth. The ſpirit of party diſcovered itielf before the 
houſe was even formed, for in the choice of a ſpeaker, 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton had the ſuffrages of the court, and 
Mr. Robert Harley, afterwards the famous earl of Oxford, 
was nominated by the Tories, Even king Wiliam in- 
tereſted himitlf ſo far in this conteſt, as to aſk Hir (zeorge 
Rooke, among many other members, to promote the in- 
tereſt of Sir Thomas Lyttleton. But ſuch was the inde- 
pendent ſpirit of our admiral, that he dared to contradict 
the will of his ſovereign, by voting tor Mr. Harley, who 
was choſen, 

Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, in 1702, Sir Ceorge 
was conſtituted vice-admiral, and lieutenant of the admi- 
ralty of England, as alſo lieutenant of the fleets and ſeas 
of this kingdom; and, upon the declaration of war againſt 
France, it was reſolved, that he ſhould command the 
fleet ſent againſt Cadiz, the duke of Ormond having the 
command of the Jland-forces, Ihe diſguſt which the duke 
conceived againſt our admiral, cauſed his conduct at 
Cadiz to be ſeverely arraigned by the nation at large, not- 
withſtanding the ſignal ſervice he had done his country at 
Vigo, We have already ſpoken of that expedition, ſo 
that it is only neceſſary to obſerve here, that Sir George 
Rooke's ſentiments were, that we ſhould wage war againſt 
France, and endeavour to keep on good terms with Spain; 
and on this principle he acted when before Cadiz. 

During this expedition a new parliament was called, 
and our admiral was choſen in his abſence, once more mem- 
ber for Portſmouth. One of the firſt reſolutions made by 
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thereof to Sir John Leake, who lay at Liſbon with 
his ſquadron. The admiral haſted immediately to 
the relief of the place, and landed ſeveral gunners, 
carpenters, and engineers, together with a body 


of 


it, was to return thanks to Sir George Rooke, for his 
gallant ſervices. The Tory intereſt greatly prevailed in 
the new houle of commons, ſo that they were very ready 
to do juſtice to the merits of this great commander, who, 
when he took his ſeat in the houſc, was addiciied by the 
ſpeaker in the following terms: 


6 SIR GEORGE ROOKE, 


% You are now returned to this houſe, after a moſt 
glorious expedition : her majeſty began her reign, with a 
declaration, that her heart was truly Engliſh, and heaven 
hath made her triumph over the enemies of England ; for 
this, thanks hath been returned, in a moſt folemn manner, 
to Almighty God : there remains yet, a debt of gratitude 
to thoſe who have been the inſtruments of ſo wonderful a 
victory ; the duke of Ormond, and yourſelf, who had the 
command of the ſea and load; forces. In former times, 
admirals and generals have had ſucceſs againſt France and 
Spain ſeparately; but this action at Vigo hath been a 
victory over them confederated together : you have not 
only fpoiled the enemy, but enriched your own country ; 
4 common victories bring terrors to the conquered ; but you 
4 brought deſtruction upon them, and additional ſfrength to 
1 England. France hath endeavoured to ſupport its ambi- 
80 by the riches of India; your ſucceſs, Sir, hath only 
teſt them the burden of Spain, and ſtripped them of the 
alliſtance of it. ne wealth of Spain, and ſhips of France, 
arc, by this e brought over to our juſter cauſe. 
th 'This is an action fo glorious in the performance, and {9 
| | extenſive in its conſequence, that, as all times will pre- 


S ferye the w.emory of it, ſo every day will inform us of the 
} 1 veoahk, 
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of four hundred marines. Having thrown in 
this neceſſary ſuccour, he returned to Liſbon, 
not having a ſufficient ſtrength to make head 
againſt the French fleet, which was then approach- 


ing. 


“% Wherefore, the houſe of commons, Sir, have come 
to the following reſolution: 


«© RESOLVED, Nemine contradicente, "| hat the thanks of 
this houſe be given to the duke of Ormond and Sir George 
Rooke, for the great and ſignal ſervice performed by them 


for the nation, at ſea and land; which thanks I now re- 


turn you.“ 


To this Sir GEgKgO RGE ROOEK E anſwercd, 


«K MR. SPEAKER, 


IJ am now under great difficulty, how to expreſs my- 
ſelf on this very great occaſion : I think myſelf very happy, 
that, in zeal and duty to your ſervice, it hath been m 
good fortune to be the inſtrument of that which may de- 
terve your notice, and much more, the return of your 
thanks, I am extremely ſenſible of this great honour, and 
ſhall take all the care I can, to preſerve it to my grave, and 
convey it to my poſterity, without ſpot or blemiſh, by a 
conſtant affection, and zealous perſeverance in the queen's, 
and your ſervice, Sir, no man hath the command of for- 
tune, but every man hath virtue at his will; and though 
I may not always be ſucceſsful in your ſervice, as upon 
this expedition, yet I may preſume to aſſure, I ſhall never 
be more faulty. 

«© I muſt repeat my inability to expreſs myſelf upon 
this occaſion; but, as I have a due ſenſe of the honour 
this houſe hath been pleaſed to do me, I ſhall always retain 
a due and grateful memory of it. And, though my duty 
and allegiance are ſtrong obligations upon me, to do m 
beſt in the ſervice of my country, I ſhall always take this 
as a particular tie upon me, to do right and juſtice to your 
ſervice, upon all occaſions.” 


12 The 
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ing. However, he quickly returned with a freſh 
ſvpply of neceſſaries for the uſe of the garriſon, and 
on the 29th day of October entered the bay, where 
he ſurprized and took two frigates, one of forty- 

two 


The houſe of lords acted very differently, for being in- 
ſtigated by the duke of Ormond, they ſat on foot an en- 
quiry into the conduct of Sit George Rooke at Cadiz: in 
conſequence of which Sir George was, once more, interro- 
gated at the bar of the houſe ; where he juſtified himſelf ſo 
fully, that his merit became more illuſtrious by this ſcru- 
tiny into his behaviour. The duke ſeems to have been 
convinced, before the buſineſs was gone through, of the 
unreaſonableneſs of his oven heat, and the propriety of the 
admiral's conduct. 

The next event worthy of recording in the memoirs of 
this great man, is, his prudent yet ſpirited conduct towards 
the Portugueſe, when he had carried over Charles III. king 
of Spain, from England to Liſbon, in the ſpring of the 
year 1704, and then Jay with his fleet in the Tagus. 
The king of Portugal expected, that when he came on 
board the admiral's ſhip, publicly to conduct the new king 
of Spain on ſhore, when the ſtandard which was ſet up in 
his veſſel of ſtate ſhould be ſtruck, the Engliſh flag might 
be likewiſe ſtruck ; and when the two kings ſhould quit 
the ſhip, ond go on board the royal yacht, the ſtandard of 
Portugal might be hoiſted, and the admiral's flag continue 
ſtruck until they were on ſhore. This propoſition was 
made from the king of Portugal by the king of Spain; to 
which the admiral replied, that his majeſty, ſo long as he 
ſhould be on board, might command the flag to be ſtruck 
when he pleaſed ; but that, whenever he left the ſhip, he 
was himſelf admiral, and obliged to execute his commil- 
ſion by hoiſting his flag. This, and ſome other reaſons, 
ſatisfied the king of Spain, as well as his Portugueſe ma- 
jeſty ; ſo that the flag of England was no longer ſtruck 
than the ſtandard of Portugal. Rooke's ſteady adherence 
to the glory of his country, even in a ceremonious punc- 
tilio, unimportant indeed in itſelf, but like all other cere- 
monials, expreſſive of preeminence and diſtinction, diſ- 
pleaſed neither of the kings, and whilit he r:mained at the 

court 
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two guns, and the other of twenty-four, with ſome 
ſmaller veſſels. Beſides theſe advantages, he 
arrived very opportuneiy to prevent the ſtorming 
of the town, which was intended to have taken 

place 


court of Liſbon, he continued to receive every poſſible mart: 
of reſpect and eſteem. 

The ſummer of 1704, as it cloſed the public life of Sir 
George Rooke, ſo was it the moſt eminent for great ac- 
tions, of any period in his glorious career. Dr. Campbell 
informs us, that in the council of war which was held 
in the road of Tetuan, Sir George Rooke himſelf propoſed 
the attacking of Gibraltar; ſo that the merit of that at- 
tempt juſtly belongs to him #,” We have already men- 
tioned the aſtoniſhing overſight of the Spaniſh court, in 
neglecting to furniſh a proper garriſon for the defence of ſo 
important a place; and though molt writers agree, that the 
natural advantages which Gibraltar poſſeſſes, might have 
enabled even the hundred men that did duty there, to repel 
the beſiegers; of which opinion is Voltaire, yet we can by 
no means ſubſcribe to that ſentiment ; and later experience 
will warrant our diſſent from ſuch authorities, When the 
prince of Heſſe defended it againſt the French and Spa- 
niards, his garriſon, at the firſt, was no ways inconſide- 
Table, and it was ſoon after augmented to three thouſand 
men; yet, even then, five hundred deſperate fellows had 
well nigh gained the ſummit of the rocks, and had their 
valour been well ſupported by the fleet and army, their 
boldneſs might have been crowned with ſucceſs, inſtead of 
precipitating them into deſtruction. And two-and-twenty 
years ago, when lieutenant general Fowke commanded 
there, that officer went ſo far as to diſobey a poſitive order 
from the ſecretary of war, for drafting as many troops from 
the garriſon as could be equal to a battalion, and putting 
them on board the fleet for the relief of Minorca, becauſe 
he had only two thouſand ſeven hundred men to defend the 
place, which will be fully treated of when we come to re- 
late the tranſactions of the year 1757. The bravery of our 
ſeamen, in this memorable fiege, is not leſſened by this te- 
mark, only the ſucceſs with which it was crowned becomes 


Icls 
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place the following night. During the wiole month 
of November, the Engliſh admiral rendered eſſen— 
tial tervices to the beſieged, and greatly annoyed 
their enemies. Early in December the Antelope 

and 


ics wonderful. Biſhop Burnet blames Rooke for his man- 
ner of carrying on the attack, and repreſents the bombard- 
ing of the town as altogether ineffectual, and a waſteful 
exp ociture of ammunition ; but the good prelate, who 
ws no ſoldier, herein ſpoke the ſentiments of a party. 
It ought not tc be forgot, that Sir George Rooke at:acked 
Gibraltar on the 22d day of July; and on the 13th day of 
the next month, beat the grand fleet of France, in a ge- 
1-13} engagement, Thele events reflect ſuch luſtre on the 
2&Livity, bravery, and ſkill of our admiral, as to entitle 
„um to a very diſtinguiſhing rank in the liſt of Engliſh 
naval! heroes. 

Aichough the nation in general, and the miniſtry parti- 
cularly, were backward in applauding their ſucceſsful 
chizi.an, and ſhewed a diſpoſition to leſſen his merit, by 
magnifying that of his coacjutor Sir Cloudefley Shove], 
vet ſore addteſſes were preſented from different parts of 
gland, cxpreifing the fulleſt ſenſe of Sir George Rooke's 

ces; among theſe addreſſes, one from the county of 

a was preſented by Sir Richard Vyvian, Bart. and 
eller, Eſq; the repreſentatives in parliament for 
„ which, for the juſtneſs of the ſentiments 
+:,athes, and the eulogium which it beſtows on 

_ <or2e Rooke, merits a place here. 


« To the Queen's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


Permit, madam, the landlords, bounders, adventu- 
„, and whole body of the tinners of Cornwall, with 
wcarts full of dutiful acknowledgments, to approach your 
majeſty, who went words to expreſs their gratitude, their 
1'y, their zdmication, for the wonderful ſucceſs of your 
maiefry's arms, under the conduct of his grace the duke of 
I. Ja: Ihorough. 
Never was ſucce!s greater in all its circumſtances, a 
deſ gn more wiſely formed, more ſecretly carried on, fo cf- 
fectually 
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and Newcaltle men of war arrived, with a ſmall 
fleet of tranſports, having on board near two thou— 
ſand land forces, all which, by good fortune, ſe- 
conded by good conduct, had eſcaped from de 

Pointis's 
fetuaily ſupported from home, ſo vigorouſly executed 
abroad, on which, no Jeſs than the liberty of Europe da- 
pended ; a cauſe worthy the beſt of princes, a victory wor- 
thy the greateſt of generals, which will tranſmit to all fu- 
ture ages, your majeſty's name truly great; great ſor de- 
liverance, not for oppreſſion. 

« But, it is not enough that your majeſty triv1.phs at 
land; to complete your glory, your forces at ſea have liks- 
wiſe done wonders. A flect fo much inferior, in fo ill a 
condition, by being ſo long out; in ſuch want of ammu- 
nition, by taking Gibraltar; witho:t gallies, which were 
of ſo great ſervice to the enemy: all theſe diſadvantages 
conſidered, nothing certainly could equal the conduct of 
your admiral, the bravery of your officers, the courage of 
your ſeamen, during the engagement; but their conduct, 
their bravery, and their courage after it, whereby they per- 
fected a victory, which otherwiſe, in human probability, 
muſt have ended in an overthrow; an action as great in 
itſelf, as happy in its conſequences, 

„May your majeſty never want ſuch commanders b 
ſea and land, ſuch adminiſtration in the management of the 
public treaſury, which ſo much contributes to the ſucceis 
of armies and fleets, 

C May your majeſty never want (what ſure you never 
can) the hearts, the hands, the purlcs, of all your people. 
Had not we, madam, of this country, inherited the loy- 
alty of our anceſtors (which your majeſty has been pleaſed 
ſo graciouſly to remember) ſuch obligations muſt have en- 
gaged the utmoſt reſpect; and ſuch, all of us will ever pay 
to your facred perſon and government, as with one voice we 
daily pray, Long live Queen ANNE, to whom many nations 
owe their preſervation.” 

This, and ſome other addreſſes of the like nature, alarm- 
ed the miniſtry extremely ; and they took ſo much pains to 
hinder Sir George Rooke from receiving the compliments 
uſual upon ſuch ſucceſſes, that it became viſible, he muſt 

| either 
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Pointis's fleet, which by difplaying Engliſh and Dutch 
colours, had endeavoured to enſnare them. By the 
arrival of this force, the garriſon was augmented 
to more than three thouſand men, which rendered 

the 


either give way, or a change happen in the adminiftration, 


Yet, even the weight of the miniſtry could not prevent the 
houſe of commons from complimenting the queen, expreſsly 
upon the advantages obtained at ſea, unde: the conduct of 
our admiral; but the houſe of lords, who were under a 
more immediate influence at that time, was entirely filent ; 
the commons, however, as if they intended to puſh this 
matter as far as it would go, preſented another addreſs on 
the 2d of November, in which, they deſired her majeſty to 
beſtow a bounty upon the ſeamen and land forces, who had 
behaved themſelves ſo gallantly in the late actions at ſea 
and lard, This determined the point, and Sir George 
Rooke perceiving that, as he roſe in credit with his 
country, he loſt bis intereſt with thoſe at the helm, reſolved 
to retire from public buſineſs, and prevent the affairs of the 
nation from receiving any diſturbance upon his account, 
Thus as the Tories had before driven theeari of Orford fron; 
his poſt, immediately after the glorious victory at La Hogue, 
fo the Whigs returned them the compliment, by making 
uſe of their aſcendancy to a ſimilar purpoſe, with recard tc 
Sir George Rooke : ſuch is the effect of party ſpirit in ge- 
neral ! ſuch the heat with which it proceeds | ſuch its dan- 
gerous and deſtructive effects with reſpect to the welfare of 
the ſtate *. 

From this time Sir George Rooke lived as a private gen- 
tleman, and chiefly reſided at his feat in Kent, His zeal 
for the church, and ſtrict adherence to the Tories, ſtrongly 
endeared him to one ſet of people, and excited the 
bitter enmity of another, He had been long afflicted with 
the gout, which diſorder at length terminated his Jife on 
the 24th day of January 1708-9, in the 58th year of his 
ape, He was thrice married; firſt to Mrs. Mary Howe, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Howe, of Cold Berwick, in 
the county of Wilts, Bart. next to Mrs, Mary Lutterel, 
daughter of colone] Francis Luttere], of Dunſter-caftle, 

In 
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the place ſo ſecure, that the fleet returned to Liſ- 
bon in order to refit, Farly in the year 1705, the 
Spaniſh general Villadarias, was {uperſeded, and 
the command beſtowed on marſhal De Teſle, cap- 
tain 

in Somerſetſhire, who died in July 1702, in child-bed of 
her firſt child, (a ſon, named George, who ſurvived his 
father, and inherited his fortune) afte wards he married 
Mrs. Katharine Knatchbull, daughter of Sir K natch- 
bull, of Muſham Hatch, in the county of Kent, Bart. 
We are told by Dr, Canipbell, that his executors took care 
to perpetuate his memory, by erecting a beautiful monu- 
ment in the cathedral church of Canterbury, with an ele- 
gant Latin inſcription, recording the principal occurrences 
of his life, and the leading features of his character. | 
Sir George Rooke was unqueſtionably a naval] com- 
mander of diſtinguiſhed merit, if both conduct and cou- 
rage meeting in the ſame perſon can confer it. In party 
matters he was too warm and eager, and like the Roman 
Coriolanus, drew on himſelf the reſentment of thoſe whom 
he Oppoſed Notwithſtanding, in the heat of battle, he 
was perfectly cool and collected, and iſſued out his orders 
with the ſame ſerenity as characterized the great Marlbo- 
rough in like circumſtances. In the promotion of officers, 
he was influenced by no other confideration than their per- 
ſonal merit, and never viewed their deſert with © the jaun— 
diced che of party.” He had that innate fortitude of mind, 
which enabled him to maintain a dignity of character upon 
all occaſions, as well in the dey of examination, as in the 
day of battle; and when called to the bar of the houſe of 
lords, or of the commons, he always eſcaped cenſure, al- 
though he ſteadily maintained what he thought to be right, 
and ipoke his ſentiments with the freedom of an Engliſh— 
man, whenever his conduct in his country's ſervice was 
brought in queſtion. In his private life he was a good 
huſband, and a kind maſter, lived hoſpitably with his 
neighbours, and left behind him only a moderate fortune; and 
when one of his friends who was preſent when he mide his 
will, expreſſed ſome ſurprize that Sir George Kooke ſhould 
bave no more wealth to leave, he aſſigned the beſt reaſon 
poſſible, ſaying, „1 do not leave much it is true, but 
Vor. III. U what 
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tain general, and a Frenchman, who, though he 
ſurpaſſed his predeceſſor in military ſkill, yet he 
diſguſted the Spaniſh officers, who were too haught 

to receive orders from a foreigner. On the 6th day 
of March, Sir J homas Dilkes arrived in the Tagus 
from Englar: d, with five third rate men of war, 
and a body of troops, whereupon the vice-admiral 
Sir John Leake, ſet jail for Gibraltar, and comin 

within ſight of the bay on the roth day of March, 

he deſcried five fail of the line coming our. He 
immediately gave chace to theſe ſhips, which prov- 
ed to be the M:-nanime of eighty four guns; the 
Lilly of eighty-eigh guns; the Ardent of ſixty- ſix 
guns; the Arrogant of ſixty guns; and the Mar- 
quis of fifty-ſix. Theſe were commanded by M. 
de Pointis in perſon, who was on board the Mag- 
nanime. The Arrogant ſtruck to Sir Thomas 
Dilkes, after having made a very weak defence; 
the other four ran aſhore to the weſtward of Mar- 
bella, in Andaluſia, where they were deſtroyed. 
The remaining part of the French ſquadron having 
a few days beiore been blown from their anchors, 
had taken ſhelter in Malaga Bay, but hearing the 
report of the guns they li, pped their cables, and 
ſtretched away for Joulon. The marſhal de Tefle, 
having now loſt the aſſiſtance of the fleet, and find- 


what I have was noneſtly gotten 3 it never coſt a ſailor a 
tear, or the nation a farthing.” Indeed he gave a remark- 
able inſtance of his diſintereſtedneſs and integrity, at the 
time that he quitted his public employments: he had then 
2 conſiderable balance in his hands of the public money, 
which had been remittcd to him for the ſervice of the 
navy; a privy-ſeal was offered him for the paſſing his ac- 
counts without requiring the ſurplus, but he nubly de- 
clined the favour, adjuſted his accounts with the moſt ſcru- 
800 bn exactneſs, and paid back the full amount of What 
ne became charged with. 

ing 
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inz the Engliſh ride triumphant at ſea, turned the 
ſiege of Gibraltar into a blockade“. During this 
ſiege, upwards of eight thouſand bombs were 
throw, and ſeventy theuſand cannon ſhort fired 
againſt the town, but to very little effect. From 
that day the French no longer made a figure with 
their numerous Reets, on the ocean and the Medi- 
terranean. The marine now ſunk again into that 
weak condition from whence Louis had raiſed it, in 
the ſame manner as many other grantthings, which 
had their riſe and fail du ing his retgn f 

While Sir John Leake was employc! in this ex- 
pedition, Sir George Byng was ſent, with a finall 
1quadron, to cruiſe in the Soundings to protect the 
merchant-ſhips. It was in confequenc e of the en- 
quiries which the houſe of lor''s had fat on foot, that 
a flag officer was appointend to 1perincend this ler- 
vice, which proved very bene. 13! to the trade of 
England, as well as a great announce to the ene- 
my; for a French man of war of four guns, 
together with twelve privateers, and = en nerchant- 
ſhips, richly laden from the Weſt-Indies, wers 


captured. 


The grand fleet was now put under the command 
of the earl of Peterborough, and Sir Cloudcſlay 
Shovel; the latter of whom was choſen by he 
Whigs to ſupply the place of Sir George Rooke. 
The earl of Peterborough was one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary men that England, ſo fruitful in bold, 
courageous, and uncommon geniufles, ever pro- 
duced. He was a man that ſtrongly reſembled thoſe 
imaginary heroes, whom the Spaniards have repre- 
ſented in their romances. I heſe joint coma: anders 
had a well appoinied fleet, conſiſting of twenty-nine 
line of battle ſhips, beſides frigates, fire- ſhips, 
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bombs, and other ſmall craft, and five thouſand 
land-forces. On the 11th day of June they arrived 
in the Tagus. Here they met with Sir John Leake 
and his ſquadron, alſo the Dutch admiral Alle- 
monde; the combined fleet then amounting to forty- 
eighi ſhips of the line. In a council of war it was 
determined, to put to ſea with this force, and to 
ſtation it ia ſuch a manner, between cape Spartel 
and the bay of Cadiz, as might beſt prevent the 


junction of the French ſquadron from Toulon and 


Breſt. The prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt arriving 
from Gibraltar, aſſured king Charles, that the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, and the kingdom of Vei+ntia, 
were attached to his intereſt; and his majeſty being 
weary of Portugal, reſolved to accompany the earl 
of Peterborough to Barcelona. He accordingly 
embarked with him on board the Ranelagh, and the 
fleei ſailed on the 28th day of July, the earl of 
Galway having reinforced them with two regiments 
of Eagliſh dragoons. At Gibraltar they took on 
board the Engliſh guards, and three old regiments, 
in lieu of which they left two new-raiſed battalions. 
On the 11th day of Auguſt they anchored in the 
bay of Altea, in the Kingdom of Valentia, where 
the earl of Peterborough publiſhed a manifeſto in 
the Spaniſh language, which had ſuch an effect, that 
all the inhabitants of the place, the neighbouring 
villages, and adjacent mountains, acknowledged 
king Charles as tl cir lawful fovereizn, They ſeized 
the town of Denia for his ſervice; and he ſent thi- 
the: a garriſon of four hundred men, under the com- 
mand o major-general Ramos. On the 22d they 
ariived in the bay of Barcelona: the troops were 
diſembarked to the eaſtward of the city, where they 
encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, and were well re- 
ceived by the country people. King Charles landed 
amidſt the acclamatious of an infinite number from 

the 
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the adjacent towns and villages, who thr-w them- 
ſelves at his feet ex laiming, „Long ive the king;“ 
and exhibited all the ma ks of the molt extruva- 
gant joy. The inhab'tants of Barcelona were well 
affected to the hnuſe of Auſtria, but, over- awed by 
a garriſon of five thouſand men, under the duke de 
Popoli, Velaſco, and other officers devoted to the 
intereſt of king Philip. Never was admiral in a 
more untoward ſituation than Sir Cloudeſley Shovel 
at this time: conſidering the {ſtrength of ſuch a 
garriſon, and the ſmall number of Dutch and 
Engliſh troops, nothing could appear more deſpe— 
rate and dangerous chan the deſign of beſieging the 


place; yet this was propoſed hy tne prince of Heſſe 


Darmſtadt, who ſcrved in the expedition as a vo- 
lunteer : it was alſo ſtrongly urged by king Charles, 
and approved by the earl of Peterborough and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel. The land officers were, how- 
ever, divided in their opinions: a violent miſun- 
derſtanding had ariſen between the earl of Peterbo- 
rough and the prince of Heſſe; and the army was 
unprovided with every requiſite for carrying on a 
ſiege, all which the admiral alone could ſupply from 
his fleer. On this trying occaſion Shovel gave the 
moſt ſignal proofs, not only of his vigilance, ad- 
dreſs, and courage, but of his perſevering patience 
and zeal for the public ſervice, He furniſhed guns 
for the batteries and men to work them ; he landed, 
for the uſe of the army, almoſt all the military ſtores 
of the fleet; he not only gave prudent advice him- 
ſelf in all councils of war, but he moderaied the 
heats and reſentments of others. The city was ac- 
cordingly inveſted on one fide, but as a previous 
ſtep to the reduction of it, they reſolved to attack 
the fort of Montjuic, ſtrongly firuated on a hill 
that commanded the city. Fhe outworks were 
taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of the gallant prince 
EE ns of 
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if of Heſſe, who was ſhot through the body, and in 
1 a few hours expired: the earl of Peterborough then 
bl! began to bombard the body of the fort, and a ſhell 
chancing to fall into a magazine of powder, blew it 
i; up, together with the governor, and ſome of the 
ty beſt officers: this accident ſtruck ſuch terror into 
i | the garriſon, that they immediately ſurrendered. 
% Batteries were then erected againſt the town, with 
ſ : the help of the miquelets and ſeamen ; the bomb- 
1 ketches began to fire with ſuch execution, that in a 
4 few days the governor capitulated ; and on the 28th 
it day of September, king Charles entered in triumph, 
| if All the other places in Catalonia declared for him 
bit Except Roſes ; ſo that one of the largeſt and richeſt 
FR provinces in Spain was ſubdued by an army ſcarce 
v8 double the number cf the garriſon of Barcelona. 
Fl It was then determined, in a council of war, that 
i the king of Spain, and the earl of Peterborough, 
ſhould continue in Catalonia with the Jand-forces, 
and that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould proceed for 
i England with the beſt part of the fleet; that Sir 
i John Leake, with a ſtrong ſquadron, ſhould remain 
1 in the Mediterranean; that fix ſhips ſhould be left 
| to attend the earl of Peterborough, two more re- 
main at Gibraltar, and a third and fourth rate be 
employed in cruiſing for the homeward-bound Bra- 
zil fleet. In purſuance of which refolutions, Sir 
Cloudeſley, with nineteen ſhips of the line, and part 
of the Dutch fleet, paſſed the Straits on the 16th 
day of October, and arrived at Spithead on the 26th 
| day of November tollowing, after having conducteg 
a moſt glorious ſea campaign, 
| 4 In ſome meaſure to counterbalance theſe ſucceſſes 
|. in the Mediterranean, a fleet of merchantmen, 
. homeward bound from the Baltic, who were con- 
is voyed by three men of war, was met by a French 


ſquadron, conſiſting of five men of war and five 
| privateers, 
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rivateers, commanded by the count de St. Paul, 
which failed from Dunkirk. The whole fleet of 
merchant-ſhips, being twelve in number, together 
with their convoy, fell into the hands of this ſqua- 
dron. The count de St. Paul, who, after the death 
of the famous Du Bart, was looked upon as the beſt 
ſeaman in France, and was therefore promoted to 
the command of the Dunkirk ſquadron, in the room 
of M. de Poinris, was ſhot with a muſquet ball in 
the heat of the action, and killed upon the ſpot. 
When the account of this action was brought to 
Louis XIV. at Verſailles, he received the news with 
great coolneſs, ſaying, with a figh, © I wiſh the 
prizes were all ſafe in any Engliſh port, if that would 
reſtore me M. de St. Paul.” By ſuch generous teſ- 
timonies of reſpeR for true merit, the French king, 
in the midſt of his misfortunes, maintained a ſuc- 
ceſſion of brave officers, ever ready to expole their 
lives in his ſervice *. 

At home we had this year an inſtance of 
naval diſcipline which delerves a place in this 
work. Oae captain Croſs, who commanded the 
Elizabeth, gave her up to the French in the 
channel, afier a very ſlight defence. He was tried 
by a court-martial on board the Triumph, on the 
25th of Auguſt, Sir George Byng being preſident, 
and having twelve captains to aſſiſt him. It ap- 
peared there, that he ſhewed the utmolt ſigns of 
fear, which intimidated the men, and that if he 
had behaved as he ought to have done, the enemy 
might have been reputiled, and the ſhip ſaved. He 
offered ſeveral things in his defence, fuch as that, 
his ſurgeon was ſick, and many of the men were 
drunk and would not do their duty; but, upon a 
full hearing, he was declared guilty of neglect of 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. III. p. 421. 
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duty, and the fentence pronounced upon him was, 
that he ſhould be cathiered, rendered incapable to 
ſerve her majeſty in any capacity, forfeit all the ar- 
rears due to him, and remain 4 priſoner for life, 
which ſentence was executed without any mitiga- 
tion, except as to his impriſonment, 

We ſhall now take a ſlight view of the proceed- 
ings of the allied army, under the command of the 
duke of Marlborough. In the beginning of April, 
his grace paſſed over into Holland, and having con- 
certed the operations of the campaign with the ſtates, 
took the field early in May. His aim was to im- 
prove the victories of the proceeding campaign by 
carrying the war by the M-ſclle into the heart of 
France. For this purpoſe he marched through the 
country of Lembourg. On the ſide of France great 
efforts were made to oppoſe the victorious Marlbo- 
rough. The broken remains of the army were re- 
aſſembled, the garriſons were drained, and the militia 
ordered to take the field. An army was at laſt col- 
lected, and marſha! Villars was recalled from the re- 
moteſt part of the Cevatines, to take upon him the 
command. Ihe army of France was aſſembled near 
Treves. Both generals were equally deſirous of 
coming to an engagement, but the prince of Baden 
failing to join the allies with the army of the empire, 
as it is generally ſuppoſed out of envy at Marlbo- 
rough's unequalled greatneſs; Villars had the ho- 
nour of compelling the Engliſh general to decamp; 
no inconliderable glory at that time. Voltaire gives 
us a letter written by the duke to the marquis at 
decamping, which runs thus: * Do me the juſtice 
to believe, that my retreat is owing to the prince of 
Baden; and that my eſteem for you is greater than 
my diſpleaſure againſt him *.“ 


* Agr of Louis XIV. chap. at, 
Juſt 
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Juſt as the operations of the campaign com- 
menced, the Emperor Leopold died at Vienna, and 
was ſucceeded on the Imperial throne by bis eldeſt 
ſon Joleph, king of the Romans. The new em- 
peror was ſo deftitute of reſoutdes, that he was in- 
capable of furniſhing his quy»tz of troops. Phe 
French availed themſelves of this poſture of affairs. 
Hui fell into their hands, and Liege was threatened 
with an attack. By the duke's decampment, the 
progreſs of the French in Flanders was checked ; 
Hui was retaken on the 12th day of July, and the 
duke reſolved to retrieve, by ſome enterprize of 
con'equence, the glory loſt BY his retrograde mo- 
tions. 

This was no other than a ſcheme for forcing the 
French lines, for which purpoſe his army encamped 
within a league of the enemy. I he elcctor of Ba- 
varia, and the marſhal Villero!, perceiving the de- 
ſign of the allies, drew their armies together, leav- 
ing only ſmall detachments to defend the lines on 
either ſide. On the 17th day of July, the duke cf 
Marlborough gave orders for the Dutch to march 
towards the Mehaigne, which lay about half a league 
to the right of the French camp: this was meant 
as a faint ; while, at the ſame time, he ordered ten 
thouſand men to form on his right, and to lie down 
there, on their arms. When it grew dark, this 
body marched towards two barriers which defended 
the enemy's camp on the left. The whole army 
tollowed this de:achment; and the Dutch, who nad 
been ſent off a contrary way, immediately faced 
about, and proceeded in the ſame rou': The 
elector of Bavaria, at length, apprized of the dukg's 
real deſign, ordered the left wing of his cavalry -to 
march, to prevent the allies from paſſing the bar- 
ricrs; ke himſelf following with the infantry. Bu 
the Engliſh had already formed within the lines. 
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After a fierce ſhock between the duke and the Ba- 
varian infantry, the latter were obliged to give 
way : ten battalions, however, throwing themſelves 
into a hollow ſquare, marched off in defiance of 
the cavalry of the allies, and protected, as they re- 
treated, their flying friends. In this action the 
confederates took the marquis D'Alegre, and the 
count De Horne, lhevutenant-generals; one ma- 
jor-general, two brigadier- generals, with many 
other officers, and a great number of common ſol- 
diers; with a profuſion of military trophies, and ten 
pieces of cannon. The duke, in this aCtion, nar- 
rowly eſcaped death, whillt charging at the head of 
a detachment: a Bavarian officer aimed a blow at 
him with his ſcymeter, but in endravouring to give 
it extraordinary force, he fell from his horſe, and 
was inſtantly killed. Ihe French and Bavarians 
having, after the action, retired behind the Dyle, 
the reſt of the campaign was paſſed in inactivity. 

A new parliament met on the 25th day of October, 
1705, in which the intereſt of the Whigs was found 
greatly to preponderate. I he queen, in her ſpeech, 
repreſented the neceſſity of acting vigorouſly again! 
France, as a common enemy to the liberties of Eu- 
rope: ſhe ſignified her intention to expedite com- 
miſſions for treating of an union with Scotland; 
earneſtly recommended an nion of minds and aſ- 
fections among her people; declared that her en- 
deavours ſhould be ſteadily exerted to promote re- 
ligion and virtue, to encourage trade, and what- 
ever elſe might tend to make her ſubjects happy and 
proſperous. 

The iſſue of the laſt campaign, both by {ea 
and land, having furniſhed a fair proſpect oi 
humbling the houſe of Bourbon in Flanders, and 
diſpoſſeſſing it of Spain, the commons cheerſully 
paſſed the tupplies: they voted two hundred an 

fifty 
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fifty thouſand pounds for proſecuting the advantages 
which had been gained in Spain; and for the whole 
ſervice during the ſucceeding year in that Kking- 
dom, they gave ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty pounds in 
addition. The ſupply for the fea-furvice, during 
the year 1706, was rated at forty thouſand men, in- 
cluding marines: the ſum of one hundred and 
twenty thoufand pounds was voted for the ordinary 
of the navy; ten thouſand pounds to the office of 
ordnance for the works at Portſmouth; and 
cighteen thouſand two hundred and ninety- eight 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings, for ordnance ſtores and 
carriages for eight new ſhips built to ſupply the loſs 
of ſuch as periſhed in the great ſtorm “. 

Proviſion being thus made for carrying on the war 
with ſpirit the enſuing year, both houſes proceeded, 
almoſt without debate, in ſettling a trcatv for an 
union of the two kingdoms of England and Scot— 
land. One hundred and four years had now elapſed 
ſince the two crowns had been united in the perſon 
of king James I. A conſolidating union had been 
attempted ſeveral times before in different reigns, 
but had been always obſtructed by the oppoſition 
which it met with; notwithſtanding, the true 
intereſts of both kingdoms ſtrongly urged the mea- 
lure. By an union the force neceſſary to be drawn to- 
gether, in order to repel any attack from the conti- 
nent, would be greatly ſtrengthened; an united 
people, inhabiting the ſame iſland, naturally war- 
like, would be ever able to defend themſelves againſt 
any foreign attacks; but remaining disjointed, they 
had their different, and often contrary, intereſts to 
purſue, not only in matters of trade and commerce, 
product and manufactures, but even ia friendſhip 
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and affection towards other nations. The external 
mode of religious worſhip contributed its ſhare 
likewiſe in keeping up the difference; and what 
had perhaps the greateſt influence of all, ancient 
and deeply-rooted national prejudices on both ſides 
remained too ſtrong to be eaſily conquered. Far- 
ther, the great hereditary offices of the weaker 
kingdom, and the poſſeſſors of many other lucrative 
ſtate-offices there, which mult neceſſarily be ſunk 
upon ſuch an incorporating union with England, 
had no {mall influence in obſtructing it. However, 
as a more moderate way of thinking began to pre- 
vail in both nations, the expediency of the mea- 
ſure was more clearly ſeen. The lord high- 
treaſurer Go dolphin, a wiſe and able miniſter, tre 
nuoully laboured to accompliſh this important work. 
Je ſoreſaw, that without this the Hanover ſucceſ- 
ſion could never take pl:ce; the war with France 
would be ineffectually carried on, and the nation 
would never be free f om apprehenſions of domeſtic 
turmoils, In order to render himſelf popular in 
Scotland, he had conſented to the paſſing of ſome 
acts of parliament there, which put the people of 
that kingdom upon a footing with thoſe of Eng- 
land. T he treaturer proſecuted this buſtneis in con- 
junction with lord Somers; and when they had ad- 


Juited the plan, they 160K the advice of the nol 


eminent ſtateſmen of Scotland, particularly the eat] 
of Stair, a man eminent for his political abilities. 
his nobleman was extremely ſcrviceable in the 
farther progreſs of the defign: he ſhewed them 
how his countrymen might be managed; he pointed 
out ſuch as would oppoſe it hear: ly, and ſuch as 
would oppoie it only till they found their account 
in deſiſting from that oppoſition. The advantages 
held forth to Scotland were, the freeing that king- 


dom at once from all the grievances of which they 
complained ; 
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complained ; ſuch as, that their intereſt always gave 
way to that of E nzland ; that their concerns abroad 
were ſacrificed, inſtead of being protected; that 
with equal prejudice they were conſidered ſome— 
times as ſubjects, but moſtly as foreigners; that 
they were diſcouraged in carrying on their trade 
and manufactures ;- and in fine, continually up- 
braided with their poverty, while it was made an 
invariable maxim in Englith policy to keep them 
poor. By this union it was propoſed to make them 
one nation with the Engliſh, and to admit them to 
full participation of their liberties, privileges, 
and commerce; as alſo to a ſhare in the govern- 
ment and legiſlature, and a perpetual conjunction 
of intereſts, both abroad and at home; ſo that 
henceforward the government of the united king- 
dom would be equally in the hands of perſons of 
both countries, which would prevent partiality on 
tne one ſide, and take away many hardſhips which 
had hitherto been felt on the other. In ſhort, it 
was urged, that for the ſake of peace and general 
ſecurity, the Engliſh were content to grant their 
neighbours, not only as good conditions as they 
could well expect, but even better than they could 
reaſonably deſire ; and that, to obtain the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance of Scotland, the people of England 
were delirous to bury ia oblivion, all their former 
prejudices, and to contribute all in their power to 
ſupport and enrich the inhabitants of the northern 
part of the iſland, and to treat them fo favourably 
in point of taxes, as that they ſhould have reaſon to 
be very well pleaſed with the exchange of nominal 
prerogatives, for real and weighty advantages“. 

M any conſiderations induced the gentry of Scot- 
land to with well to an union. Thoſe who had fre- 
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quently viſited England, and obſerved the protce- 
tion which all men received from a houſe of com- 
mons, and the ſecurity that it procured againſt par- 
tial judges, and a violent m'niſtry, entered into the 
deſign with great zeal; the opening a free trade, 
not only with England, but with the plantations, 
and the protection of the fleet of England, capti- 
vated the trading part of the nation, and opened to 
their view the means of rendering the nation rich 
and conſiderable. Thoſe who had deeply engaged 
in the Darien ſcheme, and were great loſers by it, 
jaw now no honourable way to be reimburſed. Such 
being the diſpoſition of moderate men in the two 
nations towards an union, we ſhall diſmiſs this mat- 
ter at preſent, and go on to ſpeak of the farther pro- 
ceedings in the houſe of commons, reſerving what 
remains to be faid on the ſubject, to the tranſac- 
tions of the following winter, when the treaty re- 
ceived the ſanction of the legiſlature in both king- 
doms. 

On the To day of march, 1705-6, the houſe 
reſolved: 1. That in order to man the navy for the 
year = the juſtices of prace, and other civil 
magiſtrates, be impowered and directed to make 
fearch after ſcamen thar lay concealed. 2, That the 
faid juſtices and civil magiſtrates cauſe ſuch ſeamen, 
when found, to be delivered to ſuch perſons, as 
ſhall be appointed to receive them. 3. That a 
penalty be laid upon ſuch perſons as ſhall pre- 
fume to conceal ſeamen. 4. That a reward be 
given to ſuch perſons as ſhall diſcover, and take 
up ſuch hidden ſeamen. 5. That conduct- money 
be allowed. 6. That ſeamen being turned over 
from one ſhip to another, ſhall receive the wages 
due on the former ſhip. 7. That able bodied land- 
men be raiſed for the ſea- ſervicce. To bring theſe 


reſolutions to effect, they ordered, that the com- 
mittee 
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mittee to whom the bill for the encouragement and 
encreaſe of ſeamen, &c. was committed, ſhould 
have power to receive a clauſe, or clauſes, purſuant 
thereunto, and to receive a clauſe for diſcharging 
ſuch ſeamen, and other inſclvent p:iſoners as were 
in prifon for debt, and delivering them into her 
majeſty's ſervice on board the fleet; which being 
pailed into an act, received the royal aſſent on the 
19th. lhe ſame day the lords addreſſed her ma- 
jeſty on the ſame ſubject, praying her to take it into 
her royal care, and employ proper perſons to con- 
ſider of effectual means to reſtore the diſſipline of 
the navy, 1n order to be laid before the parliament 
the beginning of the next ſeſſion. Purſuant to 
which, her majeſty, a few days after, cauſed a long 
prociamation to be publiſhed for the better putting 
in execution the act of parliament abovementioned. 

During theſe important tranſactions at home, 
preparations were made abroad for opening the 
campaign with vigour on al} ſides, 

Sir John Leake, who had been left in the medi- 
terranean with a {quadron, in proceeding to Liſbon, 
where he was appointed to winter, met with ſuch a 
long continuance of bad weather, that he was thir- 
teen weeks on his patlzpe thither from the coaſt of 
Catalonia, which had ſo greatly reduced the provi- 
ſions on board, that the allowance of bread was no 
more than two pounds a week for each man; and 
when thus ſcantily dealt out, it was only enough to 
furniſh five weeks ſubſiſtence. In this diſtreſs the 
admiral fell in with a flect of victuallers off Cape 
St. Vincent, which had been ſent from England, 
and which brought them very ſeaſonable relief. 
Soon after the admiral's arrival in the Tagus, he 
received diſpatches from, the lord high- admiral, in- 
forming him of the golleons which were fitting out 
at Cadiz for the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, which he was 

inſtructed 
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inſtructed to endeavour to intercept; the king of 
Portugal likewiſe repreſented to Mr. Methuen the 
neceſſity that there was for a ſquadron of force to 
put to ſea, in order to meet and efcort the home- 
ward-bound Brazil fleet; the admiral had alſo preſ- 
ſing orders from home to ſuccour Barcelona, which 
was then expoſed to the French fleet by ſea, and 
the army of Philip by land. In order to effect all 
theſe purpoſes, it was reſolved, in a council of war, 
to proceed immediately to ſca with all the ſhips, 

conſiſting of nine third rates, one fourth, two fri- 
gates, two fire-ſhips, and one bomb-veſſel Engliſh; 

fix ſhips of the line, one frigate, two fire ſhips, 
and a bomb-veſſel Dutch, and to proceed to the 
bay of Cadiz, there to endeavour to take or de- 
2197 the galleons. A conſiderable reinforce- 
ment of men of war was expected from Eng- 

land, and with them ſome traniporis and troops 
for Catalonia; and upon a junction with theſc, 
the other two objects of the expe! tion were in— 
tended to be purſued. When this plan of conduct 
was reſolved upon, the admiral acquainted the Eng- 
liſn ambaſiador, Mr. Methuen, that it would be 
neceſſary to lay an embargo on ail ſhips and veſſels, 
that the enemy might have no intelligence of the 
deſign that was formed. The court of Portugal 
thereupon ordered the embargo to be laid. No- 
thing is more uncertain than the ſucceſs of the beſt 
formed project; the failure of this aroſe from an 
unexpected quarter. Our admiral got under fail 
on the 24th day of February; but when he was 
near the bar at the mouth of the Tagus, ſeveral 
ſhot were fired at him from St. Julian's Callle, which 
obliged himto come to an anchor. Upon enquiring 
the reaſon of this extraordinary conduct, the com- 
manding officer under the duke de Cadaval, who 
was the govenor, ſaid, © that he had orders not to 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer any ſhip of war, or merchantman, to paſs the 
bar.“ It was now neceſſary to ſend an expreſs to 
Liſhon, to procure an exemption for the fleet of 
the allies from the general embargo; in conſe- 
quence of which it could not proceed until 
the next morning. A ſecret diſpoſition to thwart 
the meaſures of the allies, was the true reaſon why 
the general reſtriction was fo abſurdly extended to 
them whom it was meant to ſerve : at the ſame 
time ſhips were ſuffered to paſs, by whom the Spa- 
niards are ſuppoſed to have been informed of the 
deſtination of the combined fleet. So effectual 
were French intrigues at the court of Portugal ! 
On the 27th, Sir John Leake reached Cape Sr. Vin- 
cent, and proceeding eaſtwardly to Cape St. Mary's, 
he ſpread out his fleet ſo as to intercept the gal- 
leons, ſhould they quit the harbour of Cadiz be- 
fore he could reach it. The ſame night the Dutch 
vice admiral Waſſanaer ſent advice, that the gal- 
leons had ſailed the day before their arrival. So 
that by the impediment which had been thrown in 
the way of the fleet's quitting the Tagus, the oppor- 
tunity was loſt for intercepting the wealth of Spain. 
Two Spaniſh ſhips were taken, the maſters of wiom 
acknowledged, that the galleons had failed in con- 
ſequence of ſecret intelligence received from 
Liſbon “. | 

After thus miſſing of their prey, oppoſing winds 
retarded the arrival of Sir John Leake at Gibraltar 
until the middle of March, when he received an 
account of the perilous ſituation of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch Charles III. in Barcelona. 

To underſtand the preſent poſture of affairs in 
Catalonia, it will be neceſſary to give a ſketch of the 
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tranſactions which had taken place in thoſe parts, in 
which the intereſts of this Auſtrian claimant to the 
crown of Spain were involved. No ſooner was 
Barcelona, and with it Catalonia, reduced the laſt 
year, than the active ſpirit of the earl of Peterbo- 
rough led him to attempt the reduction of the king- 
dom of Valencia to the allegiance of Charles; leav- 
ing therefore the king in the city of Barcelona, he 
proceeded with the greateſt part of the troops on 
this expedition in the midit of winter. On the fide of 
Portugal, the Engliſh and Portugueſe took the field 
early 1n the ſpring : their army amounted to forty 
thouſand men, which was commanded by the earl 
of Galway, and the marquis de Las-Minas. Theſe 
generals entered Eſtramadura, took Alcantara, 
torced Ciudad-Rodrigo, Salamanca, and the poſt 
of Eſpinar, 1n the kingdom of Leon. The French 
and Spaniards, in the mean time, were projecting 
the deſtruction of king; Chatles's affairs at a blow. 
Philip V. cauſed a numerous body of troops, com- 
manded by marſhal Feſſe, to march againſt Barce- 
luna, where his rival then was, with a weak garri- 
ſon, and ill prepared in every other reſpect for a 
vigorous defence; while the count de Thoulouſe 
blocked up the harbour with all the naval force of 
France. The earl of Peterborough hereupon 
haſtened to the relief of the place, which was in- 
veſted by fea and land the beginning of March; fo 
that he found it unpract.cable to enter the city. He 
nevertheleſs maintained his poſt upon the hills, and, 
with ainazing courage and activity, kept the be- 
ſiegers in continual alarm. 

The earl, a ſhort time before, in paſſing from Barce- 
lona to Genoa, to negociate ſome affairs, in the Reſo- 
lution, a ſeventy-2un ſhip, commanded by his young- 
eſt ſon, captain Mordaunt, in company with the envoy 
from Charles III. to the duke of Savoy, fell in mr 
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ſix large French ſhips. Peterborough and the en- 
voy immediately went on board a ſmall frigate 
which accompanied the ſhip, and thereby happily 
eſcaped to Oneglia, while captain Mordaunt far 
{ail to eſcape the enemy, but finding that impoſſible, 
and having received confiderable damage in the en- 
gagement, he ran the ſhip aſhore, under the can- 
non of the caſtle of Vintimiglia, belonging to the 
Genoeſe, who gave him no aſſiſtance. The captain 
was ſoon after diſabled by a ſhot in his thigh, and 
carried on ſhore; the French commodore then 
manned all the boats of his ſquadron, in order to 
board the Reſolution, under a continued fire of one 
of their ſeventy-gun ſhips. The Engliſh, however, 
defended the ſhip with great bravery, and drove 
back all the boats. The next morning a French 
eighty gun ſhip brought too under the Reſolution's 
ſtern, which raked her terribly ; and no poſſibility 
of eſcape being left, the captain, with the concur- 
rence of all his officers, directed her to be ſet on fire, 
after all the men were ſafely got on ſhore *. 
Sir John Leake having been joined by fix Eng- 
liſh, and as many Dutch men of war, in the begin- 
ning of April ſat fail for the relief of Barcelona, 
with thirty ſail of the line, having received a letter 
from Charles, entreating his immediate afliſtance f. 

On 


# Burchet's Naval Hiſtory. 


+ The ſtyle and contents of king Charles's letter to Sir John Leake, 
are ſo ſingular, thai they deſerve the reader's notice. 


. 
„ Admical LEAK "hs 


„ I am diſpoſed to take upon me this occaſion to adviſe you the high 
riſk this principality and my royal perion is found in; for I make no 
doubt before to-morrow the enemy will moleſt us. They have already 
blockaded me with a ſquadron, and their army is now almoſt in fight of 
this city, and by their quick marches have obtained ſome poſts, which 
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On the 18th day of April he arrived at Altea Bay, 
where he was joined by Sir George Byng and com- 
modore Walker. On the 26th the earl of Peter- 
borough came on board the fleet, and hoiſted the 
union flag, as admiral and commander in chief. 
By the contrivance of Sir George Byng a conſi— 
derable body of troops had been thrown into the 
town; and no ſooner did the whole fleet appear, 
than the count de Thoulouſe quitted his ſtation, and 
made the beſt of his way to Toulon. In three days 
after his departure, marſhal de Teſſẽ raiſed the ſiege 
in the utmolt confuſion, leaving his ſick and wounded 
behind him, and a letter recommending them to 
the humanity of the earl of Peterborough ; he left 
behind him, a train of one hundred and ſix pieces of 


braſs cannon, forty-ſeven mortars, two thouſand 
| bombs, ten thouſand granades, forty thouſand can- 


| non ſhot, five hundred barrels of muſquet ſhot, five 
thouſand barrels of powder, eight thouſand ſwords, 
eighteen thouſand ſacks of corn, beſides flour, rye, 
and oats in great abundance. It is hard to account 
for this precipitate retreat, and ſtill more hard to 
aſſign a reaſon why ſuch quantities of military ſtores 


if they might have been prevented, would very much have hindered 
their deſigns. | 

« [ am reſolved, although I fnd myſe f with ſuch a ſmall garriſon, (as 
a thouſand men of regular troops, and tour hundred horſe) not to leave 
this place; for, in the preſent conjuncture, I have conſidered, that my 
going hence will be the loſs of the city's and conſequently of all the other 
places which the happy ſucceſs of the laſt campaign hath reduced to my 
vbedience ; for which reaſon, it is my opinion to riſk all, and ven- 
ture the caſualties that a ſiege is incident to, putting juſt truſt and eon- 
fdence in your known zeal towards the great forwarding the common 
cauſe, making no doubt how much yeu have contributed towards the 
iuccours forwardneſs. I hope, in a few days, you will appear befure this 
place, where your known valour and activity may meet with a glorious 
fuccets, for which I ſhall again conſtitute you the credit of my royal 
gratitude, 


Oe, IF Ä.. ² WR OE . I ,.... 


t Given at Barcelona, the 3iſt of March, 1746, 
| «I the KING.” 


& By command of the king my maſter, 
| © HEnRY DE GYNTER."” 


— 
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and proviſions ſhould have been left undeſtroyed. 
It has been ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by a 
- {uperſtitious terror which had ſeized the Spaniſh 
troops, upon an almoſt total eclipſe of the ſun, 
which happened on the 12th day of May, and over- 
{pread the country with a ſudden darkneſs *. Thus 
was Charles reſcued from impending ruin, by the 
ſudden and powerful interpoſition of the fleet. 

Nothing now remained to impede the operations 
at ſea; Alicant was ſoon reduced by Sir George 
Byng f; Carthagena ſubmitted; and in the month 
of September, the iſlands of Ivica and Majorca were 
attacked; the poſſeſhon thereof being found ex- 
tremely neceſſary to the allies, both on account of 
the harbours which they preſented for the ſafe retreat 
of their ſhipping, and becauſe they were capable 
of furniſhing proviſions for the towns which had been 
ſubjected to king Charles. 

Sir John Leake appeared before Ivica on the gth 
day of September. This iſland, which is about 
fourſcore miles in circuit, abounds in corn, wine, 
fruit, ſalt; the inhabitants being a trading peo- 
ple, were rather inclined to ſubmit to the allies, 
than to remain under their old government ; and 
therefore on the firſt ſummons, they ſent deputies 
to make their ſubmiſſion, which was readily ac- 
cepted, and king Charles III. proclaimed. On the 
13th the fleet failed for Majorca, and arrived on the 
14th before Palma its capital. This iſland, one of 
the fineſt in the world, abounded with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, well planted and well peopled, and 
ſo large as to be once accounted a kingdom, was, at 
this time, governed by the Conde d'&icudia, who 
was a native of the place. He was warmly in the 
intereſt of king Philip, and when the admiral ſum- 


* Hiſt, d'Eſpaigne, Tom. II. + June 1796, 
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moned him, ſent him a Spaniſh anſwer, “that he 
would defend the iſland as long as there was a man 
in it.” But upoa throwing three or four bombs 
into the place, which did no great miſchief, the in- 
habitants roſe, and forced the viceroy to ſurrender. 
He ſhewed his wiſdom, however, where he could 
not ſhew his courage, by making a prudent ca- 
pitulation. Sir John Leake left a garriſon in Porto- 
Pin, and two men of war to carry off the Conde, 
and ſuch other of the inhabitants as were diſaffected 
to king Charles; and on the 23d of the fame month, 
he proſecuted his voyage to England. Before his 
departure, he received a letter from his Catholic 
majeſty, who very gratefully acknowledged the 
ſervices he had done him, and expreſſed the higheſt 
ſatisſaction as to his conduct on all occaſions. On 
the 2d of October, Sir John paſſed the Straits, and 
on the 4th, when he was off the South Cape, de- 
tached Sir George Byng, with the winter ſquadron, 
for Liſbon. On the 17th he arrived ſafe at St. He. 
len's, having been ſeparated in a ſtorm from the reli 
of the fleet, which came ſoon after into Portſmouth. 
And thus ended as ſucceſsful a ſea-campaign, as is 
recorded in our own, or perhaps in any other, 
hiſtory *. 

Meanwhile the earl of Galway proſecuted his 
ſucceſſes on the weſtern fide of Spain fo effectually, 
that he penetrated even to the city of Madrid, Phi- 
lip was thereupon obliged to abandon his capital, 
and remove his court to Burgos, The Engliſh 
and the Portugueſe entered the city in triumph ; and 
to compiete the misfortunes of the Bourbon king of 
Spain, he, at the ſame time, received an account of 
the detection of Carthagena, and the activity of the 
combined flect in the Mediterranean, But for the 


* Campbell Lives of the Admirals, Vol, III. p. 442 
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unaccountable errors committed by the conquerors, 
the Spaniſh crown would have been for ever tranſ- 
ferred from the houſe of Bourbon. Intoxicated by 
ſucceſs, they waſted that time which ſhould have 
been employed in vigorous exertions, in riot and 
debauchery. At length Philip, rouſed to activity 
by the deſperate ſtate of his affairs, drew together 
a large army, at the head of which he marched to 
recover his capital. Galway and Las-Minas were 
now in their turn forced to retire. Having joined 
Charles, their king of Spain, they paſſed with him 
into the kingdom of Valencia; and diſpoſed their 
quarters in ſuch a manner as to cover the kingdoms 
of Arragon and Catalonia, as well as to open an un- 
interrupted communication with Caſtile, The duke 
of Berwick, however, hung cloſe on their retreat; 
and before the end of the campaign, retook Car- 
thagena. 

he army of the Imperialiſts under prince Eu- 
gene, by long and painful marches, arrived to the ſuc- 
cour of Turin, the firſt week in September 1706, 
then beſieged by a French army. The prince, hav- 
ing joined the duke of Savoy, reſolved to attack 
the enemy. '| he duke of Orleans, and the marſhal 
de Marſin, who commanded the French army, had 
ſtrongly fortified themſelves with intrenchments, 
which extended all the way between the Doria and 
the Stura, at the junction of which rivers the city 
of Turin ſtands. Though the enemy had made 
little impreſſion on the works, yet the garriſon began 
to be in great danger, through the want of ammu- 
nition. The prince, having made his diſpoſitions 
for the attack, fell ſuddenly on the intrenchments 
of the enemy; and, after an obſtinate conteſt of two 
hours, forced their camp, drove them before him, 
made himſelf maſter of their cannon, mortars, heavy 
baggage, ammunition, and military trophies, 1 — 
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duke of Orleans was wounded in this action, and 
marſhal de Marſin was killed. The fugitives, in- 
ſtead of retiring to Caſal, which would have enabled 
them to maintain a footing in the Milaneſe, re- 
treated the contrary way towards Pignerol. In the 
ſpace of four hours, Modena, Mantua, Milan, Pied- 
mont, together with the kingdom of Naples, were 
loſt to the houſe of Bourbon. From this important 
event the operations in the Mediterranean the next 
year took their direction. _ 

In Flanders the duke of Marlborough had early 
commenced the campaign; he brought an army 
of eighty thouſand men into the field, and ſtill ex- 
pected reinforcements from Denmark and Pruſſia. 
The court of France was reſolved to attack him be- 
fore this junction, Villeroy, who commanded an 
army conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, near Tirle- 
mont, had orders to engage“. He accordingly 
drew up his forces for an attack; his right was flanked 
by the river Mehaigne, his left was poſted behind a 
marſh, and the village of Ramillies lay in the centre. 
Marlborough, who ſaw all the conſequences of this 
diſpoſition, drew up his army accordingly. He knew 
that the enemy's left could not paſs the marſh, to 


attack him, but with a great diſadvantage ; he there- 


fore weakened his troops on that quarter, and thun- 
dered on the centre with ſuperior numbers. The 
French ſtood but a ſhort time, and, at length, 
gave way on all ſides. The horſe abandoned their 
foot, and were ſo cloſely purſued, that almoſt all 
were cut in pieces. Six thouſand men were taken 
priſoners, and about eight thouſand were killed or 
wounded. This victory was almoſt as ſignal as that 
of Blenheim. Bavaria and Cologne were the fruits 
of the one, and all Brabant was gained by the other. 


„ 234 of May, N. 8. 1706. 
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During this action, the duke of Marlborough had 
well nigh been ſurrounded by the enemy, and was 
in the moſt imminent danger of being killed or 
taken priſoner, when a body of infantry coming 
up, reſtored him to ſafety. As he was mounting a 
horſe in the heat of the action, a cannon ball took 
off the head of colonel Brienfield, his gentleman of 
the horſe, while he held the duke's flirrup. Oſtend 
was cloſely beſieged, at the fame time that Sir Staf- 
ford Fairborne, vice-admiral of the red, having a 
ſquadron of men of war, bombarded the town from 
the ſea with ſuch effect, that the governor capitu- 
lated in ten days f. 

The operations of the war were ſo widely ſpread, 
that we are obliged to fpeak of them according to 
their locality, without ſtrictly adhering to the pre- 
ciſe order of time in which they took place. Ihe 
naval tranſactions in the ocean were languid and in- 
efficacious. A Frenchman, who had aſſumed the 
title and character of the marquis de Guiſcard, had 
inſinuated himſelf into the favour and confidence of 
Henry St. John, ſecretary at war, and formed the 
plan of an expedition to the coaſt of France. Such 
was the reliance placed on the intelligence which 
this adventurer communicated, that ten thouſand 
land forces were put on board tranſports, the com- 
mand of which was given to the earl of Rivers, a 
man of a profligate character, and venal princip'es, 
but perſonally brave . Sir Cloudeſley Shove: had 
the command of the fleet, which failed from Ply- 


* 25th of June, 1706. + In this ſiege of Oſtend, the dvke of 
Marlborough gave ſignal proofs of his perſonal courage; for coming to 
make a viſit to M. d'Auverquerque, he went into the trenches, where 
he ſtaid a confiderable time, and examined every thing very attentively, 
though the enemy, who had ſlackened their fire before, revewed it with 
exceſſive violence, as ſoon as they knew, by the ſalute of the fleer, that 
his grace was come to the camp. t Swift's notes on Macky, 
M. 8. Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol, II. p. 347+ 
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mouth on the 13th day of Auguſt. Next day they 
were forced into Torbay by contrary winds ; and 
there they held a council of war to concert their 
operations, when they diſcovered that Guiſcard's 
plan was altogether chimerical, or at leaſt founded 
on ſuch ſlight aſſurances and conjectures, as could 
not juſtify their carrying it into execution. An 
expreſs was immediately diſpatched to the Admi- 
ralty, informing them of the reſult of this council ; 
at the ſame time advices were received from the 
earl of Galway, with an account of his retreat from 
Madrid to. Valencia, and earneſtly ſoliciting imme- 
diate and effectual ſuccours. The deſtination of 
the grand armament was hereupon changed, and 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was ordered to proceed di- 


rectly for Liſbon, and there to take ſuch farther 


meaſures as the ſtate of the war in Spain ſhould ren- 
der neceſſary, Guiſcard being ſer on ſhore, the 
fleet got under ſail, and towards the latter end of 
October arrived at Liſbon. From thence the ad- 


miral ſent Colonel Worſley to Charles and the ear! 


of Galway, in order to receive from the king him- 
ſelf and his general, a certain account of their af- 
fairs, and to ſettle the nature of the ſervice which 
the fleet was to perform. Before the return of this 


officer, the king of Portugal died “, and was fuc- 


ceeded by John his eldeſt fon, then eighteen years 
of age, who was even more than his father influenced 
by a miniſtry, who maintained a private correſpon- 


_ dence with the court of Verſailles. Whilſt the ad- 


mural continued here with his fleet, ſome ſhips which 
he had appointed to cruiſe, in failing out of the 
harbour were fired at from the fort. Shovel, greatly 
incenſed at this outrage, complained to the miniftry, 


who endeavoured to palliate the injury, by imputing 


* 23ih of November, 1706. 
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ſuch conduct to a miſtake in the governor, who they 
ſaid had orders to fire at and detain a Genoeſe ſhip, 
whoſe maſter was indebted to the king. But the 
admiral being certainly informed that this very ſhip 
was then lying before the walls of the city of Liſbon, 
he gave them to underſtand, in a manner which be- 
came one of his conſequence ſo inſulted, that if 
another gun was fired at any Engliſh ſhip, he would 
not ſtay for orders from his miftreſs, but take ſa- 
tisfaction from the mouth of his cannon *. This 
ſpirited declaration produced a very good effect, by 
procuring the Engliſh better treatment, although it 
could not be ſuppoſed to change the diſpoſition of 
the Portugueſe miniſtry. | 
One of the cruiſers which had been ſent from 
Liſbon was the Romney, afifty gun ſhip, commanded 
by captain William Cony. He was joined by the 
Milford and Fowey, two fifth rate mien of war, in 
Gibraltar bay, on the 12th day of December. In- 
telligence was received that a French ſhip of ſixteen 
guns, having on board thirty pieces of braſs can- 
non, which had been ſaved out of the ſhips which 
Sir John Leake ran aſhore, that were commanded 
by M, de Pointis, then lay at anchor under the 
guns at Malaga. Captain Cony hereupon reſolved 
to attack her; in proceeding thither, one of his 
ſhips was diſabled, and the other was ſeparated 
from him, which, however, did not diſcourage 
him from making the attempt, in which he was 
ſo ſucceſsful as to cut her from her anchors, 
notwithſtanding a continued fire was kept up from 
the batteries, and carried her ſafe into Gibraltar f. 
On the 26th day of the ſame month, he gave chaſe 
to another French ſhip, called the Content, that 
carried ſixty-four guns. To eſcape the Engliſh, | 


+ Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 729. Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, p. 812. 
note. + Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 730. 
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the captain run his ſhip under the cannon of a ſmall 
fort, about eight leagues weſt of Alme ia. Cap- 
tain Cony being now rejoined by the Milford and 
Fowey, anchored before him, and the three ſhips 
plied their guns very briſkly for upwards of two 
hours, when the French ſhip took fire, and ſoon 
after blew up, by which a great part of her crew 
were deſtroyed. This ſhip had been detached by 
monſieur Villars, who was cruiſing with a ſquadron 
of French ſhips between Cape Palos and Cape de 
Gates, to eſcort the ſmaller veſſel with the braſs 
ordnance, that had been before cut out of Malaga 
harbour . In the beginning of January this vi- 
gilant officer took another French ſhip, called the 
Mercury, of fo ty-two guns, which ſome merchants 
of France had fitted out as a privaicer. 

The power of Louis XIV. was now ſo wezkened 
and broken on all ſides, that he, whom all Europe 
had formerly dreaded, now, in his old age, excited 
Its pity. So much was his haughty ſpirit reduced 
by his misfartunes, that he employed the elector of 
Bavaria to write letters in his name to the duke of 
Marlborough and the deputies of the States- ge- 
neral, containing propoſals for opening a congreſs. 
He had already tampered with the Dutch, in a me- 
morial preſented by the marquis D'Allegre; he like- 
wiſe beſought the pope to interpoſe in his behalf; 
he offered to cede either Spain and the Weſt-Indies, 
or Milan, Naples, and Sicily to king Charles: to 
give vp a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands; 
and to indemnify the duke of Savoy for the ravages 
that had been committed in his dominions. Whilſt 
he thus ſeriouſly deſired peace, he did not neglect 
every means by which he could ſow jealouſies among 
the allies, and thereby ſhake the baſis of their 


® Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 730. 
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union ; and in this he was not unſucceſsful. The 
court of Vienna was ſo much alarmed at the offers 
he had made, and the reports circulated by his 
emiſſaries, that tue emperor reſolved to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Naples, before the allies ſhould have 
it in their power to cloſe with the offers of France, 
This was the true motive of his concluding a treaty 
with Louis the ſucceeding winter, by which the 
Milaneſe was entirely evacuated, and the French 
king left at liberty to employ thoſe troops in mak- 
ing ſtrong efforts againſt the confederates in Spain 
and the Netherlands. The Dutch, at the ſame 
time, were intoxicated with ſucceſs, and their pen- 
ſionary Heinſivs was entirely influenced by the duke 
of Marlborough, who found his account in the 
continuance of the war, as it made him more a ſo- 
vereign than the queen his miſtreſs, brought him 
every year a freſh acceſſion of glory, and, what was 
to him equally dear, an immenſe revenue. During 
the whole war, the allies never had ſuch an oppor- 
tunity as they now enjoyed, to bridle the power 
of France effectually, and to ſecure the liberties of 
Europe. 'I hey had now loſt ſight of the motives 
which led them to enter into the war; for hid they 
aimed at no more than to eftabliſh an equal balance 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, it could 
not have been better effected, than by dividing 
the Spaniſh monarchy between theſe two potentates. 
The acceſſion of Spain, with all its appendages to 
either, would have deſtroyed the equilibrium which 
the allies propoſed to ſettle. The confederacy were 
therefore led to continue the war from leſs noble con- 
ſiderations: the powers leagued againſt Louis were 
now fired with the ambition of making conqueſts : 
and England in particular, thought herſelf entitled 
to an indemnification, for the immenſe ſums ſhe. 
had expended. The queen of England, 1 the 
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States of Holland, therefore, rejected the offers of 
France, declaring, that they would not enter into 
any negotiation for peace, but in concert with their 
allies *. 

The parliament having met at Weſtminſter on 
the 3d day of December, the houſe of commons 
voted, the ſame day, © the thanks of the houſe to 
be given to the duke of Marlborough, for his emi- 
nent ſervices to her majeſty, and this kingdom, in 
the great and glorious. victories and ſucceſſes ob- 
tained over the common enemy, in the laſt cam- 
paign,” which was accardingly preſented by a com- 
mittee the next day. And his grace. going down to 
the houſe of lords ſoon after, the. lord-keeper, by 
direction of their lordſhips, gave him the thanks of 
that houſe likewiſe, in a very handſome. ſpeech. 
'The commons then proceeded with ſuch unanimity 
to grant the ſupplies, that an ample proviſion was 
made, in the ſpace of eighteen days, for the ſervice 
of the ſucceeding year. They voted near fix mil- 
lions for the ſervice of the year 1707 1. The paſſing 
the accounts of the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney, during the laſt year, occaſioned ſome animad- 
verſion. It appeared, that the extraordinary ſup- 
plies for the ſupport of king Charles of Spain, 
amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds more 
than the ſums provided by parliament. Some 
members argued, that very ill conſequences might 
enſue, if a miniſtry were allowed thus to ſubject 
the nation to a debt, which the parliament were ex- 
pected to diſcharge. To exculpate the miniſtry it 
was pleaded, that the expence was. incurred to im- 


prove advantages, at a time when the occaſion could 


not be communicated to parliament : ſo that. the 
miniſtry were rather to be applauded for their zeal, 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. IX. p. 428. 
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than condemned for their profuſion ; nevertheleſs, 
if it appeared, upon cloſely inſpecting the accounts, 
that any part of the money had been laviſhed away 
unneceſſarily, or ill applied, it became the houſe 
to ſeek out and puniſh the delinquents. When the 
ſenſe of the houſe came to be taken on this matter, 
the majority * voted, that thoſe extraordinaries had 


ariſen, in conſequence of the attention paid to the 


preſervation of the duke of Savoy, in maintaining 
the intereſt of king Charles againſt the common 
enemy, and for the ſafety and honour of the nation. 
When the ſpeaker preſented the money bills, he 
told her majeſty, that as the glorious victory at Ra- 
millies was obtained by the duke of Marlborough, 
before the armies were ſuppoſed to have taken the 
field, ſo the commons had granted the ſupplies for 
the enſuing year, before the enemy could be ap- 
prized that the parliament was ſitting. The two 
houſes then proceeded to teſtify the ſenſe they had 
of the duke of Marlborough's ſervices, by more 
ſolid proofs than a vote of thanks; a bill was paſſed 
to perpetuate his titles to his poſterity in the female 
line, in failure of male heirs; and the queen hav- 
ing before granted his grace five thouſand pounds 
a year during her life, the parliament continued it 
to his family for ever. 
Proviſion being thus made for the continuance 
of the war, the parliamentary ratification of the treaty 
of union with Scotland, which treaty had been ex- 
ecuted by the commiſſioners appointed by both 
kingdoms, on the 22d day of July 1706, was next 
brought under diſcuſſion. The articles which com- 
poſed this famous compact were twenty - five in 
number : they ſtipulated, that. the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland ſhould, from thenceforth, 


* Two hundred and fifty to one hundred and fifty. 
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be united. under the title of Great-Britain ; that 
the ſucceſſi n to the united kirglom of Great- 
Britain, ſhould be veſted in the princeſs Soph a, and 
her heirs, according to the acts al:cady paſſed in 
the parliament of England: that the united king- 
dom ſhould be repreſeuted by one and the ſame 
parliament : that all ihe ſubje&s of Great-Britain 
ſhould enjoy an equal commuication of privileges 
and advantages in trade and commerce; and that 
Mips built in Scotland ſhould be admitted under the 
act of navigation. The land-tax was adjuſted in 
the following proportion, viz. that when England 
paid one million nine hundred and ninety-ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- three pounds eight 
ſhillings and fourpence halfpenny, Scotland ſhould 
pay forty-eight thouſand pounds, and ſo in pro- 
portion ; and, as an equivalent for Scotland's being 
charged with the debts of England, there was 
granted to the former by the latter, the ſum of 
three hundred and ninety- eight thouſand eighty- five 
pounds ten ſhillings, to be applied to the diſcharge 
of the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland, 
the capital ſtock of the African and India Company, 
with intereſt at five per cent. and for the improve- 
ment of the manufactures and trade of that part of 
the iſland. It was alſo provided, that the monies 
and weights of Scotland, ſhould be the ſame with 
thoſe of England ; the Scotch courts of juſtice were 
preſerved, together with all hereditary offices, and 
the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs ; 
the repreſentatives of Scotland were fixed at ſixteen 
peers, and forty-five commoners, which, though 
{mall in proportion to the Engliſh s and com- 
moners, yet was high in compariſon of the ſhare 
borne by Scotland, in the taxes. The rights and 
privileges of the reſt of the peers were fully ſe- 
cured ; ſo that, except fitting in the houſe, they 
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were to enjoy all the privileges of the peerage ; and 
all the laws of either kingdom, inconſiſtent wich 
the union, were declared null and void “. 

'The Scotch parliament had already ratified the 
union, notwithſtanding it occaſioned a very alarming 
ferment among the people. On the 28th day of Ja- 
nuary 1707, the queen, in perſon, informed her 
parliament thereof. When the commons formed 
themſelves into a committee of the whole houſe, 
to deliberate on the articles of the union, and the 
Scottiſh act of ratification, the Tory party, which 
was very weak in that aſſembly, began to itart ob- 
jections. Sir John Packington diſapproved of this 
incorporating union, which he compared to a mar- 
riage without the woman's conſent. He ſaid, it 
was an union brought about by corruption and 
bribery within doors, by compulſion and force 
without : he ſaid the promoters of it in Scotland 
had baſely betrayed their truſt, in giving up their 
ancient free conſtitution : and he hoped it would 
forcibly ſtrike every member in that houſe, that 
ſuch men were unfit to be incorporated into the 
body of repreſentatives, He obſerved, that the 
queen, by her coronation oath, obliged herſelf to 
maintain the church of England, as by law eſta- 
bliſhed ; and was likewiſe bound, by the ſame oath, 
to defend the preſbyterian Kirk of Scotland, in one 
and the ſame kingdom. Now, (continued he) after 
this union is in force, who ſhall adminiſter ſuch oath 
to our future ſovereigns? It is not the buſineſs of 


The advantages on the fide of Scotland were ſuch as enabled thoſe 
who ſupported the union, to ſay many ſtrong things in its favour; tor 
whereas, when England paid two milliens by way of land-tax, Scot- 
land was to pay but forty-eight thouſand pounds; yet, in return for 
bearinginot fo much as a fortieth part of the expence, they had the 
eleventh part of the legiſlature given them; and the event has fhewn, 
that the power of their members in a Britiſh parliament, is not fo in- 
conſiderable as the enemies of that treaty repreſented it to be, 
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the Scotch, who, by this treaty, are incapacitated 
from doing it, and no well-wiſhers to the church of 
England: it muſt therefore devolve upon the biſhops 
to do it; and can it be ſuppoſed, that theſe reve- 
rend perſons are capable of acting a part ſo unbe- 
coming their ſtation and functions, as thus to help 
forward the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian church 
government in the united kingdom? He added, 
that the church of England being eſtabliſhed jure 
divino, and the Scots pretending that the kirk was 
alſo jure divino, he could not ſee how it was poſſible 
for two nations to unite, whoſe ſentiments claſhed 
in ſo eſſenual a point. He therefore thought it 
adviſeable, to take the opinion of the convocation 
on ſo profound a piece of caſuiſtry. Such were the 
pal:ry ſubterfuges of narrow-minded bigors! A 
motion was made, that the firſt article of the treaty, 
which implies a peremptory agr-ement to an incor— 
porated union, ſhould be poſtponed, and that the 
houſe ſhould proceed to the conſideration of the 
terms of the intended union, contained in the other 
articles: but this being rejected, ſome Tory mem- 
bers quitted the houſe, and all the zrticles were 
read and approved without farther oppoſition. 

In the houſe of lords a very warm oppoſition was 
meditated. Frevious to this buſine ſsthe archbiſhop 
of Canterbury brought in a bill for the ſecurity of 
the church of England, which was deſigned to form 
the baſis on which the treaty of union ſhould reſt. 
Both houfes paſſed it unanimouſly, whereupon it 
immediately received the royal aſſent. On the 15th 
day of February, the treaty of union began to be 
debated in the houſe of lords, the queen being pre- 
ſent; and Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, was choſen 
chairman cf the committee. 1 he wiſdom of Sir 
Simon Harcourt, afterwards viſcount Harcourt, and 
lord chancellor, quaſhed the oppoſition which was 
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intended to have been made there; he drew the 
act in ſuch a manner, that it would admit of no 
debate, but upen the general queſtion, whether ic 
ſhould or ſhould not pals. It was carried throygh 
that houſe by a majority of fifty-five to rwenty-nine. 
In the houſe of commons there were two hundred 
and ſeventy- four to one hundred and ſixty; and on 
the 6th of March the queen gave the act her 
royal aſſent; upon which occaſion her majeſty deli- 
verered herlelf thus: I conſider this union, as a 
matter of the greateſt importance, to the wealth, 
ſtrength, and ſafety of the whole iſland ; and at 
the ſame time as a work of fo much difficulty, and 
nicety 1n 1ts own nature, that, till now, all attempts 
which have been made towards it, in the courſe of 
above one hundred years, have proved ineffectual ; 
and therefore, 1 make no doubt, but it will be re- 
membered and ſpoke of hereafter, to the honour of 
thoſe who have been inſtrumental in bringing it to 
fuch a happy concluſion. I deſire, and expect from 
all my ſubjects, of both nations, that from hence- 
forth, they act with all poſſible reſpect and kind- 
neſs to one another, that ſo it may appear to all the 
world, they have hearts diſpoſed to become one 
people; this will be a great pleafure to me, and will 
make us all quickly ſenſible of the good effects of 
this union, And I cannot but look upon it as a 
particular happinefs, that, in my reign, ſo full a 
proviſion is made for the peace and quiet of my 
people, and for the ſecurity of our religion, by ſo 
firm an eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
throughout Great-Britain.” 

In the courſe of this ſeſhon the commons, in an 
addreſs to the queen, deſired ſhe would re- ſettle 
the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher's and Nevis, in the 
Weſt-Indies, which had been ravaged by the enemy. 
They likewiſe reſolved, that an humble addreſs 
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ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, praying ſhe 
would concert meaſures for ſuppreſſing a body of 
pirates, who had made a ſettlement on the iſland of 
Madagaſcar ; as alſo for recovering and preſerving 
the ancient poſſeſſions, trade, and fiſhery in New- 
foundland. The French refugees likewiſe delivered 
2 petition to the queen, recapitulating the benefits 
which the perſecuted proteftants in France had 
reaped from the aſſiſtance of her royal progenitors, 
acknowledging their own happineſs in living under 
her gentle government, among a people by whom 
they had been ſo kindly entertained, when driven 
from their native country; and imploring her ma- 
jeſty's interpoſition and good offices in favour of 
their diſtreſſed and perſecuted brethren abroad. 
This addreſs was graciouſly received, her majeſty 


declaring, ſhe had always great compaſſion for the 


unhappy circumſtances of the proteſtants in France : 
that ſhe would communicate her thoughts on this 
ſubject to her allies, and ſhe expreſſed her hope 
that ſuch. meaſures might be taken, as ſhould ef- 
fectually anſwer the intent of their petition “. 

The propoſals of peace offered by France, having 
been rejected by the allies, Louis XIV. found him- 
ſelf obliged to make all poſſible preparations for 
continuing, with ſome vigour, the war. The un- 
common misfortunes of the laſt eampaign had ern- 
barraſſed his councils, and thrown his kingdom into 
the utmoſt diſtreſs and conſternation, He endea- 
voured, in theſe circumſtances, to ſupport the cre- 
dit of his government, by iſſuing mint bills, in 
imitation of the exchequer bills of England, to the 
amount of ſeventy millions of livres ; but in re- 


fuſing to take theſe bills in payment of the revenue, 


he threw them into ſuch diſcredit, that after all 
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expedients to raiſe their value had been tried, they 
remained at the diſcount of fifty-three per cent. 
The lands in France now lay uncultivated ; the ma- 
aufactures could no longer be carried on; and the 
people were periſning with famine. The allies, 
on the other hand, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
greateft part of the Netherlands, in conſequence of 
the victory of Ramillies : the army of king Charles 
was conſiderably reinforced ; and a ſcheme was 
formed for the conqueſt of Toulon, by the troops 
of the emperor and the duke of Savov, for which 
purpoſe a large ſum of money was advanced by 
queen Anne, and the combined fleets of England 
and Holland, under the command of Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, were preparing to act in conjunction with 
the forces by land againſt this important arſenal. 
To avert the deſtruction that feemed impendin 
over France, the French king extended a line of 
militia along the coaſt of the ocean, and the ſhore 
of the mediterranean. He found means to colle& 
together an army in Flanders, the command of 
which was entruſted to the duke of Vendome ; an- 
other under marſhal Villars was formed near Straſ- 
bourg: a body of men rendezyouled in Navarre, 
and another in Rouſſillon ; and reinforcements were 
ſent to the army commanded by the duke of Ber- 
wick in Spain. The firſt operation of the year was 
propitious to the intereſts of Philip V. Majorca 
was retaken by the count de Villars, on the 5th day 
of January 1707, whilt the diſtractions in the 
councils of king Charles fatally impeded every 
meaſurc. The carl of Peterborough had now with-- 
drawn to Italy; he, however, ſtrongly recommended 
making the attack upon Joulon the {ole object, 
whilſt Charles was determined to attempt the re- 
covery of Madrid; which meaſure the earl oppoſed, 
alledging, what was afterwards fatally Fxpenenceds 
that 
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that ſubſiſtence for the army could not be drawn 
from thoſe parts. The kingdoms of Catalonia, 
Arragon, and Valencia, now acknowledged Charles 
the Third for their ſovereign ; the earl of Galway, 
and the marquis Las-Minas, therefore reſolved to 

netrate, with the combined army, compoſed of 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe troops, into New 
Caſtile. Having paſſed the river Xucar, they ad- 
vanced to Almanza, where the duke of Berwick 
oppoſed their farther progreſs, with an army that 
greatly out-numbered that of the confederates, 
which already began to ſuffer ſo much from thewanr 
of proviſions, that it was neceſſary to engage the 
enemy under very great diſadvantages; accord- 
ingly, on the 14th day of April, the earl of Galway, 
with about ſixteen thouſand men, attacked the duke 


of Berwick at the head of twenty-four thouſand 
men, eight thouſand of whom were horſe and dra- 


goons. The battle began about two in the after- 
noon, and extended from wing to wing. The 
Engliſh and Dutch infantry were at firſt victorious, 
and twice penetrated the centre of the enemy; but 
the Portugueſe foot giving way, and Berwick's ca- 
valry having, at the ſame time, thrown that of the 
allies into diſorder, the intrepid infantry, which if 
they had been well ſupported would have decided 
the fortune of the day, were now dreadfully flanked 
by the enemy, who ſoon began to aſſail them on al} 
ſides. Exhauſted with fatigue, their ammuni- 
tion ſpent, and abandoned by the reſt of the army, 
they were at length obliged to furrender priſoners 
of war. Ten thouſand men were either killed or 
taken on this fatal day. All the cannon, ſtandards, 
colours, equipage, and baggage of the vanquiſhed, 


fell into the hands of the enemy. Las-Minas eſ- 


caped to Xativa, with ſome cavalry. The earl of 


Galway, with a party of horſe, taking the route 
towards 
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towards Catalonia, arrived at Tortoſa, near the 
mouth of the Ebro. The city of Valencia ſurren- 
dered to the conquerors, and ſoon after the whole 
kingdom, together wich that of Arragon, were re- 
duc.d under the dominion of Philip V. The ar- 
rival of a ſtrong ſquadron, under the command of 
Sir George Byng, afforded great relief to the miſer- 
able remains of the vanquiſhed army. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel arrived on the 20th day. of 
May, with the reſt of the grand fleet. Although 
the army in Spain was now almoſt annihilated, yet 
the duke of Savoy was at the head of a reſpectable 
body of troops in Piedmont ; and the emperor had 
engaged to furniſh an army, the command of which 
was to be given to prince Eugene, whoſe antipathy 
towards the French king, at whoſe court he had been 
educated, and from whom he had ineffectually 
ſought promotion, animated him to the fulleſt ex- 
ertion of his extraordinary talents, in humblin 
the houſe of Bourbon. A deſign againit Toulon 
had been projected between the duke of Savoy and 
the earl of Peterborough ; but when the credit of 
that nobleman declined, the prince cauſed his mi- 
niſter at the court of London, to renew the ſcheme 
with the duke of Marlborough. This deſign was 
calculated totally to ruin the French naval power 
at one ſtroke: and had the confederates united 
their ſtrength to cruſh the enemy, without being 
drawn aſide by ſeparate intereſts, and impeded by 
mutual jealouſies, there is little reaſon to doubt 
that it would have been accompliſhed. . But the 
different powers that were leagued againſt France 
had, by this time, formed private views of advan- 
tage, to which they {ſacrificed the common cauſe. The 
Dutch aimed not only at poſſeſſing all Flanders, but 
at eſtabliſhing a lucrative trade with the kingdom of 
Spain, In this latter object, they faw with diſ- 
9 | | pleaſure 
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pleaſure the Engliſh likely to ſupplant them. They 
were unwilling to admit that the Engliſh who had 
given energy to every operation of the war, by 
fupplying money, men, and ſhips, with an un- 
ſparing hand, had a right to reap the benefits 
ariſing from the conteſt, this temper therefore ren- 
dered them indifferent to the reduction of Toulon, 
for they ſaw that in proportion as it diſtreſſed their 
enemy, it aggrandized their rival, The emperor 
too found his particular interefts point another way, 
The poſſeſñing himſelf of the kingdom of Naples 
was ſo valuable a prize, that every other conſidera- 
tion gave way to it. He had no maritime intereſts 
himſelf, and was indifferent to the advancement of 
them for his friends and benefactors. The duke of 
Savoy had no important intereſts ſtaked upon the 
iſſue of the war; his troops were paid by the Eng- 
Iſh nation, and he led them againſt Louis XIV. 
whoſe ſon had married one of his daughters, and 
againſt Philip V. who had married another. 

The firſt ill omen that foreboded the miſcar- 
riage of this deſign againſt Toulon, was the em- 
peror reſolving to employ twelve thouiand of his 
troops in the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. 


It was in vain that the Engliſh ambaſſador at the 


court of Vienna repreſented the important ſervices 
which had been rendered to that prince and his family 
by thc Engliſh nation, the vaſt importance of the 
undertaking againſt Toulon to the common cauſe, 
and the certainty of his acquiring Naples after the 
expedition was over; he was inflexible ; but the de- 
fign was not on that account laid aſide. On the 575 
day of June the fleet came to an anchor before 


Finale: it conliſted of forty-three ſhips of the line, 
and fifty-ſeven tranſports. Prince Eugene went th1- 
ther to confer with the admiral, and ſoon after the 


fleet ſailed for Nice, where a council of war der 
C1 
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held, in which it was reſolved, to force a paſſage 
over the Var, although the French conſidered their 
works upon that river as impregnable. Sir John 
Norris was appointed to conduct this daring enter— 
prize. He failed with four Britiſh, and one Dutch 
men of war, to the mouth of the river, and em- 
barking fix hundred {camen aud marines in open 
boats, entered it, and advanced within muſquet- 
ſhot of the enemy's works, and kept up ſuch an in- 
ceſſant fire, as the French could not withſtand. 
Their cavalry firſt gave way, and their foot ſoon 
after began to quit their intrenchments. Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel arriving at the place of action, and 
ſeeing the diſorder into which the enemy was 
thrown, ordered Norris to land with the ſeamen 
and marines, in order to flank the enemy. This 
ſervice was performed with ſo much conduct, and 
the men advanced with ſuch valour and reſolution, 
that the French fled in confuſion from their works, 
which were immediately cccupied by the Englith, 
and a free paſſage opened for the duke of Savoy 
and his army, who croſſed the river half an hour 
after, without any oppoſition, where he expected 
to have found a moſt obſtinate one“. Upon this 
gallant exploit the army marched to Toulon with- 
out moleſtation : it conſiſted of thirty thouſand men; 
the artillery and ammunition were conveyed on 
board the fleet, which hereupon failed for the iſles 
of Hyeres. The army appeared before Toulon on 
the 15th day of July, having ſpent eleven days 
in marching about ninety miles. This inroad 
into the kingdom of France, from a quarter where 
it was thought invulnerable, threw the French into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Toulon was in a very 


weak ſtate of defence, nor was any conliderable 
/ 
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body of troops in that part of the country ; no leſs 
than forty-four large men of war were then in port, 
having on board upwards of three thouſand guns “; 
beſides theſe, were twenty-five frigates, fire-ſhips, 
| and other veſſels, all which were in imminent danger 
% of being deſtroyed. The allies took poſſeſſion of 
i the eminences that commanded the city, and the 
| . ordnance being landed, they erected batteries, from 
whence they began to cannonade and bombard the 
it city, while the fleet attacked and reduced two forts 
it at the entrance of the mole, and co-operated in the 
ſiege with their great guns and bomb-ketches. The 
garriſon defended the place with vigour. They 
had uſed incredible activity in ſtrengthening the 
fortifications; they ſunk ſhips in the entrance of 
the harbour, and kept up a briſk fire from their 
ramparts ; they made deſperate ſallies, and even 
drove the beſiegers from the heights of St. Catha- 
rine, with great ſlaughter. The French were inde- 
fatigable in marching troops from all parts of the 
kingdom into Provence. To increaſe the embar- 
raſſment of the allies the generals diſagreed ; the 
rince of Savoy ſent orders to prince Eugene to 
poſſeſs himſclf of mount St. Ann, which he refuſed 
to attempt, the emperor having given him ſecret 
inſtructions not to expoſe his troops. The duke of 
Savoy, ſenſible of the growing ſtrength of the ene- 
my, and being informed of the preparations that 
were making to cut off his retreat, reſolved to 
abandon the enterprize. No ſooner was this ſtep 
determined upon, than the artillery were re-em- 
barked, together with the ſick and wounded: the 
whole army ſtruck their tents, and decamped in the 
night; and with more expedition than it had ad- 
vanced, retreated to Piedmont. | 
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The very day the army began to march, the fleet 
drew as near the place as poſſible, and five bomb- 
veſſels, ſupported by the light frigates, and all the 
boats of the men of war, under the command of 
rear-admiral Dilkes, advanced into the creck of 
fort St, Lewis, and notwithſtanding a prodigious 
fire from the place, bombarded the town and har- 
bour, from noon till five the next morning, and this 
with all the ſuccels that could be expected. By this 
means the army had time to quit their camp, which 
they did in five columns, without annoyance, the 
enemy being too much engaged to purſue them; 
and as to any attempts afterwards, his royal high- 
nels prevented them by marching, in two days, as 
far as in his approach to the place he had marched in 
ſis. This end had the famous ſiege of Toulon, 
from whence the confederates hoped, and the French 
feared ſo much. If the duke of Savoy had arrived 
2 week fooner he had carried his point; and if 
marſhal Tefſe, who was ſent into Provence, had 
acted with {kill and diſpatch, his royal highneſs had 
returned without an army“. Notwithſtanding the 
miſcarriage of this enterprize, 1t proved of great 
ſervice to the allies, and produced ſuch happy con- 
ſequences, as ought perhaps to balance the expence 
of it; for beſides the great damage the French 
{ſuſtained in their ſhipping, the burning and deſtroy— 
ing of eight of their capital ſhips, the blowing up 
ſeveral magazines, the burning of above one hun- 
dred and ſixty houſes in Toulon, and the devalla- 
tion committed in Provence by both armies, to the 
value of thirty millions of French livres; this enter- 
prize (which ſtruck a greater terror throughout 
all France, than had been known there during the 
whole reign of Louis XIV.) brought this furcher 
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advantage to the common cauſe, that it gave a 
great diverſion to the enemy's forces, whereby their 
army in Germany was weakened; the duke of Or- 
le:ns* progreſs after the battle of Almanza, re- 
tarded in Spain; the ſuccouring of Naples pre- 
vented ; and the conqueſts of the allies in Italy ſe- 
cured. The duke of Savoy was no ſooner returned, 
than he inveſted the important fortreſs of Suza, 
which ſurrendered at diſcretion, 'on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1707, and thereby gave him an open patilage 
into Davuphine, at the ſame time that it enabled 
him to ſhut the French effectually out of his own 
dominions *® | 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel having left a ſquadron 
of thirteen ſail for the Mediterranean ſervice, ſat 
Tail for England with the reſt of the fleet. Having 
touched at Gibraltar, he proceeded for England, 
and arrived at the mouth of the Channel. He found 
himſelf in ſoundings on the 23d day of October, 
having a very briſk gale at ſouth-ſouth-weſt, but 
hazy weather. About eight o'clock at night his 
own ſhip, the Aſſociation, ſtruck upon the rocks 
of Scilly, called the Biſhop and his Clerks. Sir 
George Byng was then leſs than half a mile to wind- 
ward of him; he ſaw the ſignals of danger that 
were made from the admiral's ſhip, which in two 
minutes time difappeared, and every perſon on 
board periſhed, The ſame fate befel the Eagle, 
captain Robert Hancock, of ſeventy guns, and the 
Romney, captain William Cony, of fifty guns. 
The Firebrand fire-ſhip was likewiſe loſt, but cap- 
tain Piercy, who commanded her, and twenty-four 
men, ſaved themſelves in the boat. The Phoenix 
fire-ſhip, commanded by captain Sanſom, was driven 
aſhore, but ' was fortunately” got off again. The 

* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, Complete Hiſtory of Europe for 2707, 
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Royal Anne, in which Sir George Byng bore his 
flag, was ſaved by the preſence of mind of the of- 
ficers and men, who ſet her top-ſails, when ſhe was 
within a ſhip's length of the rocks. Sir John Nor- 
ris, and the lord Durſley, with very great difficulty 
diſentangled themſelves from the threatening fate; 
beſides whom ſeveral others ran no ſmall hazard 
among theſe dangerous little iſlands, Thus pe— 
riſhed the great Engliſh admiral Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, with all his officers, and about nine hun- 
dred ſailors. The admiral's body being caſt aſhore, 
was ſtripped and buried in the ſand ; but afterwards 
diſcovered and brought into Plymouth, from whence 
it was conveyed to London, and interred in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey “. It is unneceſſary to ſay more of 
him in this place, as we ſhall cloſe this chapter with 
memoirs of his life. 

This year was fatal to England in the loſs of her 
naval commanders. Rear-admiral Dilkes, who 
had been left in the Mediterranean, proceeded to 
Leghorn, where he arrived on the 19th day of No- 
vember. Here he was informed of the bad poſture 
of Charles's affairs in Spain; the duke of Orleans, 
who was at the head of Philip's army, had made 
himſelf maſter of Lerida ; whilſt Tortoſa and Tar- 
ragona were in great danger of falling into his 
hands; and unleſs timely ſuccour was brought, the 
whole province of Catalonia was likely to be reſted 
from the Auſtrian claimant of the crown of Spain. 
When Sir Thomas Dilkes came into the road of 
Leghorn, he demanded a ſalute of ſeventeen guns, 
which being refuſed him, he wrote to the Engliſh 
envoy at the grand duke's court, who, on ſtating 
this complaint, was anſwered by the ſecretary of 
ſtate, that the caſtle of Leghorn never gave the 
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firſt ſalute to any flag under the degree of a vice- 
admiral; and as to the number of guns demanded, 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel, though admiral of the fleet 
of Great-Britain, was content with eleven, and re- 
turned tie ſame number. Soon after this the rear- 
admiral died of a fever, after ſome days illneſs, 
fays Burchet * ; but Dr. Campbell ſays, that his 
diſcaſe was cauſed by an Italian dinner +; and he 
adds, the court of 'Luſcany was all along manifeſtly 
partial to the French, and the ſalute which Dilkes 


required, was founded on ſome extraordinary civili— 
ties that had been paid to French flags. Ihe ſca- 


men always looked upon the admiral as a martyr 
for the honour of his country. J. 

Upon the death of rear. admiral Dilkes, the com- 
mand devolved on captain Jaiper Hickes, who was 
the next ſenior officer, and who ſailed from Leg- 
horn to the coaſt of Genoa, where embarking his 
troops at Vado, a little town to the weſtward of 
Savona, he eſcorted them ſafely to Spain, and then 
proceeded, with his ſquadron, to Liſbon, where he 
received orders to refit, and wait the arrival of Sir 
John Leake, who was ſent out from Fngland with 
the title of admiral, and commander in chief. 

At the time our fleets were every where ſuperior 
to thoſe of the enemy, our trade ſuffered in almoſt 
all parts of the world, by the ſmall ſquadrons of 
men of war, as well as privateers, which iſſued 
out of the French ports. Sir 'Thomas Hardy at 
this time commanded in the Channel. In the 
month of July he had orders to convoy the trade 
from the porc of London to Liſbon. When he was 
about one hundred leagues from the Lizard, {ix 
French men of war appeared in fight, which he 
gave chaſe to: they proved to be a ſquadron com- 
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manded by Du Gue Trouin. Night coming on, a 


council was called, in which fourteen captains gave 
it as their opinion, that the admiral ſhould give over 
the chace, and bear away to protect the Liſbon 
fleet. For this conduct he was afterwards brought 
to 2 court-martial, who honourably acquitted him 
of all blame: and though the almiral's conduct was 
afterwards ſcrutinized very clotely by higher tribu- 
nals, yet no imputation fell upon him; he therefore 
continued to be employed, and acquitted himſelf 
with honour ®, 

Whilſt the French were ſending out ſhips to pick 
up prizes from Breſt, another ſmall fleet, under 
the command of monſieur Fourbin, was equipped 
at Dunkirk, and employed in making depredations 
on the Englith ſhipping to the eaſtward. Towards 
the latter end of April 1707, a fleet of merchant- 
men, conſiſting of fif:y-five fail, outward bound, 
had a convoy appointed them of three men of wer, 
viz. the Royal Oak of ſeventy-ſix guns, captain 
Baron Wylde, commander and commodore ; the 
Grafton, of ſeventy guns, captain Edward Acton; 


* The preſident of this conrt-martial, was Sir John Leake, knight, 
vice-admital of the white, It was held on board her majeſty's ſhip the 
Albemarle, October 10, 170, in Portſmouth Harbour; and the cap- 
tains who, with the preftdent, ſigned his acquittal, were, Hovenden 
Walker, Henry Lumley, Stephen Martin, I. Meads, Henry Gore, 
Charles Stewart, J. Paul. Aitcr this, the proceedings were laid before 
the queen in council, where all was keard over again, but nothing 
appeared which could any way impeach the honour ef Sir "Thomas 

ardy, or the officers who acquitted him; however, to chlige the mer- 
chants, the fentence was maufmitted to the admiralty, and there it was 
examined before his royal highneſs the lord high-admiral, and the fol- 
lowing flag-officers: Admiral Churchill, Sir Stafford Fairborne, Sir 
John Leaks, Sir George Byng, Sir John Norris, and Sir James Wiſhart, 
who all approved the ſentence of the court-martial, and gave their opt- 
nion under their hands. One would have imagined, that here rhe thing 
muſt have ended, but it did not; for as ſoon as the houſe of commons 
fat, a motion was made, that Sir Thomas Hardy ſhou'd attend ; which 
he did, and gave ſo clear an account of his conduct, that the very met - 
bers who had promiſed to ſupport this complaint, dulired it night be 
diſmiſicd.— Or. Campbell, 
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and the Hampton-Court, of ſeventy guns, captain 
George Clements. This fleet, 1n proceeding from 
the Downs, was attacked by the Dunkirk ſquadron, 
conſiſting of ten men of war, a frigate, and four 
privateers. The commodore drew five of the ſtout- 


eſt merchant-ſhips into the line, and fought bravely 


for two hours and a half, being about ſix leagues to 
the weſtward of Beachy, Many officers and men 
were killed on both ſides, and the ſhips very much 
ſhattered in their hulls, maſts, and rigging. Cap- 
tain Acton, of the Grafton, was killed in the ac- 
tion; and captain Clements received a wound, of 
which he afterwards died. Theſe two ſhips were at 
length obliged to ſtrike. Captain Wilde, finding 
thoſe ſhips in the enemy's poſſeſſion, and having 
eleven feet water in his hold, made the beſt ſhift he 
could to ſave his ſhip, by running her aſhore to the 
eaſtward of Dungeneſs: whilſt the engagement 
continued with the men of war, the lighteſt of the 
enemy's frigates, and their privateers, took twenty- 
two merchantmen®*, which they carried, together 
with two men of war, into Dunkirk+. In this en- 
gazement, the conduct of a midſhipman on board 
the Hampton-Court, was very remarkable. Whilc 


the enemy was employed in plundering the ſhip, 


he conveyed captain Clements, who was mortally 
wounded 1n the belly, through a port-hole into the 
long-boar, into which himſelf, and ſeven failors, 
crept by the ſame means, where they continued to 
conceal themſelves from the notice of the enemy. 


* Forbin's account; others ſay eighteen. + Hiſtoire Militaire, 
Tom. V. p. 68. P. Daniel, p. 244. Forbin's memoirs. In ſome ct 
theſe relations, the number of priſoners is computed at eleven hundred, 
and the value of the prizes at fave million livres, that is two hundred 
and eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds ſterling; which 
is a Intle incredible, conſidering they took fo few ſhips; but as the 
French had nothing to conſole them for their mighty loſſes, but theſe 
little advantages at ſea, we need not at all wander, that they took io 
much pains to magnity them,-=Dr, Campbell, 
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When an opportunity offered they fell to their oars, 
which they plied ſo manfully, that they reached the 
harbour of Rye the next day. Three days after the 
action, commodore Wylde had fo far repaired the 
damage of his ſhip, that he brought her ſafe into 
the Downs *. 

All the French relations of this diſaſtrous affair 
do us the juſtice to own, that our captains behaved 
extremely well, and that their victory coſt them 
very dear. The French king promoted M. Forbin, 
for this gallant ſervice, to the rank of Chef dE {= 
carde t, and gave him likewiſe the title of count. 
Mr. Burchet cenſures the manner in which this 
fight was maintained on the fide of the Englith, and 
thinks the misfortune that befel them aroſe from 
their being drawn into a clole line, and lying by ta 
receive the enemy ; had they, on the contrary, he 
lays, kept conſtantly under fail, and fought in that 
manner, the elevation of the ſhips, and their weight 
of metal, would have enabled them to have done 
more execution I. 

This affair raiſed a great commotion in the na- 
tion; and the merchants laid the whole blame upon 
the admiralty-council, who, they ſaid, ought to 
have informed the commodore of the ailing of the 
Dunkirk ſquadron, for the doing of which ample 
time intervened, 

The manner in which the trading veſſels of Eng- 
land were made prize of by the French cruiſers, 
might well draw forth complaints from the mer⸗ 
— and indeed, the intereſts of that uſeful and 
reſpectable body of men, were ſhame fully ſlighted 
by the council of admiralty, who ſuffered the two 
French pariſans, Forbin and Gue Trouin, to ride 
triumphant in the Britiſh ſeas, whilſt our formidable 


+ Burche:'s Naral Hiſtory, p. 71. + Commander of a qua- 
den. { Naval Hiltory, p. 719. | 
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vaval force was making conqueſts in the Mediter- 
ranean, for a prince, ſo deſtitute of the talents re- 
quiſite for governing, that he loſt, by his own in- 
capacity, whatever was procured him by the bravery 
of his allies. In the month of July fiſteen mer- 
chantmen, from the port of London to Archangel, 
being nearly one-third of the Fleet, were taken on 
their voyage thither by Forbin, on the coaſt 
of Lapland, in the latitude of 69 deg. 40 min. 
The French computed the value of the goods taken, 
at one million two hundred thouſand livres, or 
54,0001. ſterling. The account publiſhed in Eng- 
land was extremely embarraſſed and obſcure. Ad- 
miral Whetſtone commanded the convoy, whoſe 
condut in this buſineſs was much complained 
of. The private intelligence which had been 

iven the French, was ſuppoſed to have en- 
abled them to proceed ſo ſucceſsfully againſt our 
fleets. 

On the return of the Dunkirk ſquadron, count 
Forbin received orders to join that which had been 
fitted out at Breſt, under the command of Trovin, 
which he accordingly did on the 8th day of October. 
Thus united, their force conſiſted of twelve ſhips, 
which were of the French navy, but employed on 
the account of private adventurers ; one of ſeventy- 
two guns, others of ſixty and fifty; and none carried 
fewer than forty guns“. 

In the latter end of Auguſt, there was a great 
fleet ready for Liſbon, having on board proviſions, 
military ſtores, and upwards of a thouſand horſes, 
for the king of Portugal's ſervice. The merchants 
were extremely uneaſy about a convoy: they ob- 
ſerved, that ſo many ſhips had been taken in the 
voyage to Portugal, that it not only affected the 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 719. 
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commerce, but the reputation of this kingdom, and 
obliged the Portugueſe to ſend their orders for corn, 
even againſt their will, into Holland ; for this rea- 
ſon they earneſtly intreated, that fuch a convoy 
might be given them, upon this occaſion, as might 
ſecure fo great a fleet, (for there were no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty merchantmen) and thereby 
recover our credit at Liſbon; and, in conſequence 
of it, our corn trade, which had been in a great 
meaſure diverted for the laſt two years. Theſe re- 
preſentations were by no means pleaſing to the ad- 
miralty, where admiral Churchill, the duke's bro- 
ther, commonly expreſſed the ſenſe of his royal 
highneſs's council, and thereby drew on himſelf the 
merchant's diſpleaſure in the higheſt degree. He told 
them, upon this occaſion, that they ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with as ſpeedy and ſtrong a convoy, as could 
poſſibly be provided for them; yet this convoy was 
not ready to fail until the 24th of September. It 
conſiſted of the Cumberland, captain Richard Ed- 
wards, of eighty guns; the Devonſhire, of the ſame 
force; the Royal Oak, of ſeventy-ſix, lately ſpoken 
of; the Cheſter and Ruby, each of fifty guns. The 
Cheſter and Ruby were indeed the convoy, for the 
other three ſhips were only to ſee the fleet fifty 
leagues beyond Scilly, The fleet did not fail till 
the gth of October, and on the 10th, they fell in 
with the joint fleet of count Forbin and M. du Gue 
Trouin, off the Lizard. The convoy diſpoſed 
themſelves in a line of battle, and thereby gave the 


| merchants ſhips an opportunity of eſcaping. M. du 


Gue attacked the Cumberland, about twelve at 
noon, and with the aſſiſtance of two other ſhips, af- 
ter an obſtinate diſpute, carried her; the Devon- 
ſhire defended herſelf, for a long time, againſt ſeven, 
and till evening, againſt five French ſhips ; but then, 
by ſome accident, took fire, and blew up; two 
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only, out of nine hundred men, eſcaped ; the 
Royal Oak made a vigorous reſiſtance, and having 
ſet the French ſhip which attacked her, and was 
commanded by M. de Bearnois, on fire, got ſaſe 
into Kinſale harbour ; the count de Forbin took 
the Cheſter; and meſſieurs de Courſerat and de 
Neſmond took the Ruby. As for the Liſbon 
fleet, they very prudently ſaved themſelves during 
the engagement; but the French made a prodi- 
gious boaſting of the men of war they had taken, 
though the diſpute was ſo very unequal. Mr. 
Burchet cenſures the manner in which this fight 
was maintained, upon the ſame principle on which 
he blamed the former one; our ſhips were of ſuch 
force, that had they kept together under fail, they 
would have made a very formidable battery; 
but the French ſhips, being many more in 
number, had opportunities of attacking each of 
them fingly, with three or four of their ſhips at 
one tine. 

At the cloſe of the year captain Haddock, of the 
Ludlow-Caſtle, fell in with two French frigates, 
the Nightingale and Squirrel, formerly the queen's 
ſhips, but now fitted out from Dunkirk as priva- 
tcers, each of them having on board as many men 
as the Engliſh man of war. They both lay by, 
till he came within gun-ſhot of them; but then 
made ſail from him before the wind. At eleven 
o'clock at night he came up with the Nightingale. 
which immediately ſtruck, but the other eſcaped, 
The captain of the Nightingale was an Inzliſh re- 
negado, who had formerly commanded a ſloop in 
the queen's ſervice, and having been tried by a 
court-martial, ſor irregular practices, was broke“; 
a licutenant, a midſhipman, and a fa:lor, natives 


* Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, p. 825. 
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of Engiand, were taken on board the ſhip, toge- 
ther with an Irith. prieſt : all theſe captain Haddock 
ſent up priſoners to London, where they were tried 
for high-treaſon. 

On the ſide of Germany, the affairs of the con- 
fed rates wore a gloomy aſpect. The uſual ſlug- 
giſhneſs and backwardnels of the princes, almoſt 
ſubjected the empire to the ſame misfortunes from 
which it had been relieved by the battle of Blen- 
heim. The continuance of the inſurrection in Hun- 
gary, combined with the hahitual inactivity of the 
court of Vienna, had rendered the efforts of the 
houſe of Auſtria extremely languid on the Upper 
Rhine. The margrave of Bareith, who ſucceeded 
to the command of the Imper:alifts upon the death 
of the prince of Baden, led an army inconſiderable 
in point of numbers, and ill provided with neceſ- 
ſaries for the field. The French army, under mar- 
ſhal Yillars, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſbourg, 
forced the lines at Stolhoffen, laid the duchy of 
Wirtemberg under contribution, entered Swabia, 
and penetrated to the Danube. But when Villars 
was meditating meaſures which might change the 
whole face of the war, he was forced to weaken his 
army by great detachments into France itſelf, which 
we have ſeen attacked, within its limits, by the 
allies. Towards the end of the campaign, the 
elector of Hanover took the command of the army 
of the empire; and count Mercy having ſurprized 
the marquis de Vivant at Offenbourg, Villars was 
forced to abandon all his great ſchemes, and to re- 
pals the Rhine. 

The invaſion of the French was not the only evil 
which the emperor and empire had now to fear, 
The king of Sweden heving remained during the 
winter in Saxony, found very plauſible pretences 
for a quarrel with the court of Vienna, He com- 


plained 
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plained of an inſult committed by count Zobor, 
chamberlain to his Imperial majeſty, on the baron 
Stralenheim, the Swediſh envoy. Though all rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction was given by the emperor, the 
king of Sweden, with an obſtinacy ſuitable to his 
character, increaſed his complaints, and multiplied 
his demands. He peremptorily required, that five 
hundred Ruſſians, to whom the court of Vienna 
had given refuge in the Auſtrian dominions, ſhould 
be delivered into his hands. He inſiſted, that the 
proteitants of Sileſia ſhould be indulged with the 
free exerciſe of their religion, according to the 
tieaty of Weſtphalia, That his Imperial majeſty 
ſhould relinquiſh all pretenſions to the quota, which 
the king of Sweden had neglected to furniſh, ac- 
cording to the tenure by which he held his domi- 
nions in Germany ; and that the whole Swediſh 
ariny, in their return through Sileſia and Poland, 
ſhould be maintained at the charge of the court of 
Vienna“. 

the emperor Joſeph was in no condition to refuſe 
a compliance with theſe arbitrary mandates ; but 
tne queen of England and the States, were alarmed, 
leſt German pride ſhould ſacrifice the intereſts of the 
aliies to a new quarrel. The court of London 
therefore reſolved upon ſending the duke of Marl- 
borough to ſooth the king of Sweden, to gain over 
his miniſters, and penetrate into their real deſigns. 
In the month of April his grace ſet out from the 
Hague for Leipſic, with a letter from queen Anne 
to king Charles XII. of Sweden: in his way he 
conſulted the elector of Hanover, about the ſums to 
be given, as annual penſions to the counts Piper 
and Hermelin, who conducted the affairs of the 
Swediſh monarch. The elector adviſed, that two 


* Hiſt, de Suede, 2707, 
thouſanq 
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thouſand pounds ſterling ſhould be ſecured for the 
firſt, and one thouſand for the Jatter, and that one 
year's penſion ſhould be paid in advance*. The 
duke arrived at Alt-Ranſtadt, where the king of 
Sweden held his head quarters. He found this ori- 
ginal character not ſimple but ſordid in his appear- 
ance and oeconomy, ſavage in his deportment, fero- 
cious, illiterate, ſtubborn, implacable, and reſerved. 
The Engliſh negotiator aſſailed him on the fide of 
his vanity, the only part by which he was acceſſible. 
« Sire, (ſaid he) I preſent to your majeſty a letter, 
not from the chancery, but from the heart of the 
queen my miltreſs, and written with her own hand. 
Had not her ſex prevented her from taking ſo long 
a journey, ſhe would have croſſed the ſea to have 
had an interview with a prince admired by the whole 
univerſe. I eſteem myſelf happy in having the 
honour of aſſuring your majeſty of my regard; and 
I ſhould think it a great happineſs, if my affairs 
would allow me to learn, under ſo great a general as 
your majeſty, what I want to know in the art of 
war.“ Charles was pleaſed with this overſtrained 
compliment, which ſeemed to have been calculated 
for a raw unintelligent barbarian, unacquainted 
with the characters of mankind. He profeſſed par- 
ticular veneration for queen Anne, as well as for 
the perſon of her ambaſſador, and declared he would 
take no ſteps to the prejudice of the grand al- 
lance f. The duke's behaviour to count Piper 
deſerves to be related, as it {erves very ſtrongly to 
evince the juſtneſs of the character which we have 
elſewhere given of this great ſtateſman Marlbo- 
rough. When the duke arrived in his coach at the 
quarters of count Piper, of whom he had demanded 
an audience, he was given to underſtand that the 


Hanover Papers in Macpherſon's State Papers, Val. II. p. 89. 
+ Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. IX. p. 456. 
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count was buſy, whereupon he waited half an hour 
before the Swediſh minifter came down to receive 
him. When he aypeared at laſt, the duke alighted 
from his coach, put on his hat, paſſed the count 
without ſaluting him, and went alice to the wall, 
where having ſtaid ſome time, he returned, and ac- 
coſted him with the moſt polite addreſs. 

In Flanders nothing of importance happened 
during the campaign. The French, under the duke 
de Vendome, prudently avoided an action ; and 
they guarded their motions ſo well, that they fur- 
niſhed the enemy with no opportunity of attacking 
them with advantage. 

The campaign of the year 1707, though in ſome 
degree favourable to the houſe of Bourbon, ſcarce 
ſuſpended their misfortunes. The conqueſt of 
Naples balanced the benefits derived from the vic- 
tory obtained at Almanza; and the ſiege of Toulon, 
though unſucceſsfu}, on the part of the all; es, was 
extremely detrimental to France. The enemy in 
their march and retreat through Provence, ruined 
a great extent of country. The attempt defeated 
the project of France on the ſide of Germany, by 
dividing her forces. Villars having penetrated to 
the Danube, was forced to repaſs the Rhine, and to 
relinquiſh to an BONO who could not meet him 
before in the field, all the advantages of a campaign, 
that ſeemed to threaten to change the whole face of 
affairs. A degree of mortification was added to 
the misfortunes of the Court of Verſailles. The 
duke of Savoy, whole capital was belieged by a 
French army in the preceding campaign, was at the 
head of a powerful invaſion in the dominions of 
France, in the preſent year. But the conduct of 
the court of France was now as feeble as her misfor- 
tunes were numerous. The Salique law ſeemed to 


have been made in vain, 1n a country deſtined to be 
governed 
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governed and ruined by women. Madame de 
Maintenon, though advanced in years, maintained 
her influence over the ſupcrannuated mind of the 
king. Flattery to an aged miſtreſs, became a better 
title than merit to the command of armies; and 
thus the folly of his own councils became as fatal 
to Louis, as the arms of the confederates “. 

Before we cloſe this chapter, it will be proper to 
ſpeak of the events which took place in the Weſt- 
Indies. When Graydon returned from his ineffec— 
tual expedition thither F, Sir William Whetſtone 
was appointed to that command. He failed from 
St. Helen's in March 170555 with one third rate, four 
fourth rate, and two fifth rate men of war. He ar- 
rived at Jamaica in May, and ſome time after ſailed 
for the Spaniſh coaſt, where he took a French ſhip 
which mounted forty- ſix guns, having on board one 
hundred and fifty men, which were all that remained 
alive of three hundred and ſeventy, with which ſhe 
failed. He afterwards fell in with two French pri- 
vateers, one of which he forced aſhore, whereupon the 
crew ſet her on fire; the other eſcaped. A violent 
ſtorm ſoon after forced the admiral to return to 
Jamaica with his ſquadron, leaving only the Mon- 
tague, a ſixty gun ſhip, to cruiſe on the coaſt of 
Hiſpaniola, where ſhe met with two French ſhips, 
one of forty-eight, the other of thirty-ſix guns, 
which the captain of the Montague gallantly "bore 
down upon and engaged. In the night the French- 
men diſappeared, but the next moraing they were 
again in ſight, The captain immediately gave or- 
ders to renew the combat, but his officers and ſea- 
men expreſſing great diſreliſh for the buſineſs, he 
was obliged to deſiſt. Mr. Eurchet has not given 
us the name of this brave officer, for which he 1s 


* Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 372. t 3 
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really cenſurable. When the captain returned to 
Jamaica, he complained to his admiral that his or- 
ders had been diſobeyed by his officers and the 
crew: a court-martial was thereupon appointed, when 
it fully appearing that the captain had done his duty 
to the utmoſt of his power, he was honourably 
acquitted ; but his officers were broke, and many 
of his ſeamen puniſhed, As ſoon as the Montague 
arrived, Whetitone ſent out the Briſtol and Folk- 
ſtone in ſearch of theſe French ſhips, who fell in 
with them and their convoy, but they contented 
themſelves with making prize of ſome of the mer- 
chantmen, for having no ſtomach for fighting, they 
ſuffered the two men of war, and a great part of 
the fleet which they eſcorted, to eſcape, although 
abſolutely in their power. For this ſhameful breach 
of duty, captain Anderſon, the ſenior officer, was 
tried, broke, and declared unfit for ſervice. 

Whilſt Admiral Whetſtone was detained for want 
of ſtores at Jamaica, the Suffolk, a ſeventy gun ſhip, 
on board of which the admiral had hoiſted his flag, 
blew up in the gun-room; moſt of the men who were 
in that part were killed, and ſeventy more in their 
hammocks were ſo much burnt, that the greateſt part 
died. Had the ports been open when this accident 
happened, the ſhip would, moſt probably, have 
been totally deſtroyed * ; but the damage it ſuſtained 
was repaired, and ſhe afterwards returned to Eng- 
land. 

The French had great advantages over the Engliſh 
in theſe parts, from the aſſiſtance which the Spaniſh 
harbours and ſettlements afforded them; from 
whence they drew a ready ſupply of whatever they 
ſtood in need of; they therefore reſolved to attempt 
the reduction of the Engliſh Leeward Iſlands ; for 


* Burchei's Naval Hiſtory, p. 699. 
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which purpoſe Iberville, the governor of St. Do- 
mingo, fitted out a ſmall ſquadron of French men 
of war, the command of which was given to count 
de Chevagnac, who failed in the month of March 
1706, and made a deſcent on the iſland of St. Chriſ- 
topher, which his troops plundered with great fury : 
they were [topped in their career by the caſtle, which 
made a vigorous defence, and at length the invaders 
were obliged to re-embark. Iberville having now 
joined Chevagnac with ſeveral more ſhips, they 
proceeced to Nevis, where the inhabitants capitu- 
lated. Soon after commodore Ker arrived from 
England with a conſiderable force, and having ſta— 
tioned ſeveral of his ſhips according to his inſtruc— 
tions, he bore away with the reſt for Jamaica, 
which was then thought to be in danger from the 
junction of Iberville's ſquadron with ſome ſhips 
commanded by du Caſſe. 

In the mean time rear-admiral Whetſtone ſa led 
with a few ſhips from Jamaica, in hopes of attacking 
Du Caſſe, before he was joined by tne ſuccours he 
expected. But this deſign being defeated by bad 
weather, he returned to Jamaica about the middle 
of July, and towards the latter end of the ſame 
month was joined by commodore Ker, with the 
ſquadron under his command. There being now 
ſo conſiderable a force, the admiral was very defi- 
rous that ſomething ſhould be attempted capable of 
blotting out the memory of paſt miſtakes, and 
worthy of the Britiſh nation. After mature deli- 
beration, it was reſolved to proceed to Carthagena, 
where they knew the galleons were, in order to try 
what effects king Charles's letters would produce, 
and whether the governor might not be wrought 
upon by our ſucceſſes in Europe, to own him for 
his rightful ſovereign in America, With this view 
Sir William Whetltone and captain Ker failed from 

| Dd 2 Jamaica 
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Jamaica on the 8th of Auguſt, and on the 18th ar— 
rived before Carthagena, and ſent in a packet to 
the governor. But this produced no good ef- 
fect; he declared, that he knew no other prince 
than Philip V. and that no other he would obey. 
There were at that time in the port fourteen gal- 
leons, lying cloſe in with the city, and unrigged. The 
admiral was for attempting to burn them; but the 
pilots declared, that any ſuch deſign would be found 
impracticable, unleſs we were firſt in poſſeſſion of 
Bocca Chica caſtle, and the other forts, and even in 
that caſe it was very doubtful whether ſhips of fo 
great a ſize as theirs could get in“. Then it was 
taken into conſideration what farther ſervice might 
be done, and the reſult of this was, a reſolution to 
return to Jamaica; from whence, as ſoon as the 
trade was ready, the rear-admiral was to convoy 
them home, and commodore Ker to remain behind, 
in order to take upon him the command of the force 
leſt in the Weſt-Indies. This ſcheme was 1mmedi- 
ately put in execution, and, upon their return, Sir 
William made all poſſible diſpatch in order to get 
home in time; and, accordingly, leaving the iſland 
the latter end of October, he arrived at Plymouth 
on the 23d of December, 1706, with the Suffolk, 
Briſtol, Reſerve, and Vulcan fire-ſhip, and a fleet 
of merchantmen under his convoy. = 
From the ' daſtardly behaviour of ſome officers, 
one might be led to think, that there was a ſecret 
property in the atmoſphere of the Weſt-Indies, 
which reduced the natural ſpirit and bravery of 
Engliſhmen; for though the command of the fleet 
on that ſtation was held by a ſucceſſion of bold com- 
manders, yet the miſconduct of their inferior officers, 
rendered the efforts made in that part of the world 
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to annoy the French and Spaniards, continually in- 
effectual. 

The chief command now devolved on commo— 
dore Ker, whoſe deſigns were as well laid, and their 
iſſue as fruitleſs as thoſe of his predeceſſors. One 
of them was an attack upon port Lovis, another 
on the Petit Guavas, but neither took effect. After 
this Sir John Jennings was diſpatched thither, but 
his command ſtands as little dignified by any im- 
portant event as any other. | 

In North-America the French were more ſucceſs- 
fully attacked in the year 1707. Captain John 
Underdown, commander of her majeſty's ſhip the 
Falkland, having received advice, on the 25th day 
of July, that the enemy had ſeveral ſhips employed 
in the Newfoundland fiſhery, he proceeded from 
the harbour of St. John's, having with him the 
Nonſuch and the Medway. Theſe three ſhips 
ſailed to the bay of Blanche, and arrived off the 
harbour of Fleur-de-lis, where the commodore 
ſent in his own pinnace, and that belonging to the 
Nonſuch : on board of the firſt was major Lloyd, 
who went on this expedition as a volunteer; and 
the lieutenant of the Falkland on board the other. 
J hey found ſeveral ſtages and other neceſſaries for 
the fiſhery, which they deſtroyed, and then returned 
to the ſhips. The next day they made prize of a 
ſhip from St. Maloes, of three hundred and ſixty 
tons, thirty guns, and one hundred and ten men, 
called the duke of Orleans. Another ſhip of twenty 
guns, and eighty men, belonging to St. Maloes, 
was likewiſe taken; two other ſhips, one of thirty- 
two guns, and the other of twenty-ſix, from the 
ſame port, were attacked, but their crews abandon- 
ing them, ſet them on fire, and eſcaped on ſhore, 
Off the harbour of St. Julian they diſcovered an- 
other ſhip, hauled quite up to the ſhore, my the 
3 | | | Oats 
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boats being manned, on the 6th day of Auguſt the 
enemy was driven from their poſts, and the ſhip 
was taken poſſeſſion of. The ſquadron then pro- 
ceeded to Carouſe; in the way thither they looked 
into Petit Maiſtre, where they deſtroyed great num- 
bers of boats and ſtages, with vaſt quantities of fiſh 
and oil. The damage the enemy {ſuſtained by this 
expedition was, two ſhips brought away, a third 
taken but burnt, two more burnt by the French; 
two hundred and twenty-eight fiſhing-boats burnt ; 
four hundred and ſeventy boats and ſhalloways, 
twenty-three ſtages, twenty-three train-vats, all 
burnt; ſeventy-ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
eighty quintals of fiſh deſtroyed, together with fiſ- 
teen hundred and ſixty- eight hogſheads of train oil. 
—Let us now take a view of the proceedings at 
home. 

The firſt parliament of Great-Britain met at Weſt- 
minſter, on the 23d day of October, 1707, without 
any new election for England; when the queen, in 
her ſpeech to both houſes, palliated the miſcarriages 
in Provence and in Spain, repreſented the neceſſity 
of making farther efforts againſt the common enemy, 
and exhorted them to be upon their guard againſt 
thoſe who endeavoured to ſow jealouſies in the na- 
tion. The commons, in their addreſs, expreſſed 
the continuance of their former zeal and devotion 
to her majeſty's government; but in the houſe of 
lords, the carl of Wharton expatiated upon the 
ſcarcity of money, the decay of trade, and the miſ- 
management of the navy. He was ſeconded by the 
tord Somers, and the leaders of the Tory party, 
who propoſed, that previous to every mealure, they 
ſhould conſider the ſtate of the nation. It was af- 
firmed, © that the lord high-admiral's name was 
abuſed by ſuch as were entruſted with the manage- 


ment of his authority ; that the council of his royal 
| highneſs 
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highneſs ſtudied nothing but how to render their 
places profitable to themſelves and their creatures, 
though at the expence of the nation; that it was 
viſible, their own haughtineſs, together with the 
treachery, corruption, and careleflneſs of their de- 
pendents, were the true ſources of thoſe miſchiefs 
which befel our merchants, and Gdi{credited the moſt 
glorious reign in the Britiſh annals. But though 
reaſon and experience ought to have convinced theſe 
men of their own incapacity, yet they had, with a 
brutiſh obitinacy, perſiſted in the purſuit of their 
own meaſures, haughtily reje<Cting the advice of the 
merchants, when offered in time, and ſaucily con- 
temning their complaints, when ſufferers by the 
very errors they had predicted.” This occa(t- 
oned the appointment of a committee, to exa- 
mine into this matter. The houſe received a pe- 
titicn, from the ſheriffs of London, ſigned by two 

hundred of the molt eminent merchants of the City, 
ſetting forth the great loſſes they had ſuſtained at 
ſea, through the want of proper convoys and crui— 
ters, and praying that ſome remedy might be ap- 
plied, that the trade of the nation might not be 
entirely deſtroyed ;, theſe complaints were fully 
proved by witneſſes. The deſign of Wharton and 
Somers was to raiſe the earl of Orford, once more, 
to the head of the admiralty; and the Tories, who 
did not perceive their drift, hoped, in the courſe of 
the enquiry, to fix the blame of all miſmanagemexar 
upon the Whig miniſters. The report which the 
committee made to the houſe was ſent to the lord 
high-admiral, who anſwered each article ſeparately. 

Then the Pories moved for an addreſs, in which 
the blame of the miſcarriages might be laid on the 
miniſtry and cabinet- council; bur the motion was 
overruled, and the queen was preſented with the 
bare repreſentation of facts, and deſired that ſhe 
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would take the proper meaſures for preventing ſuch 
evils for the future“. The houſe of commons 
made ſome progreſs into an enquiry of the ſame 
nature, and brought in a bill for the better ſecuring 
the trade of the kingdom. They cheerfully granted 
the ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
Both lords and commons concurred in carrying to 
the throne, ſuch complaints as ſeemed to be well 
founded ; and with this view their lordſhips, on the 
7th day of February, addreſſed the queen to lay 
aſide captain Ker 1; and on the 26th day of the 

ſame 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. IX. p. 461. 


+ The houſe of Jords in their addreſs, informed her majeſty, that a 
complaint h-4 been lodged before them, by Mr. Thomas Wood, in 
henalt of himſelf, and divers other Jamaica merchants, againſt captain 
Wiiliam Ker, late commander of a ſquadron of her majeſty's ſhips ar 
thut iſland. for refuſing to grant convoys for their ſhips to the Bpaniſh 
coaſt of America; and, in particular that the ſaid Mr. Thomas Wood 
hid off-red io the ſaid captain Ker, the ſum of fix hundred pounds as a 
gratuity, it he would order one of her maj-Ry's men of war, under his 
command. to go as convoy to the Neptune ſloop, and Martha galley, 
laden with woollen, and other goods of her majelty's ſubjects. That 
the faid captain Ker, at that time, ſeemed pleaſed with the propoſal, 
and 1+.d the Windlor ſhould be the ſhip, and ordered Mr. Wood to 
make what diſpatch he could, in getting the gatley ard ſloop ready. 
On which encouragement he got them ready to tat', and bought three 
hu;di\cd negroes to put on board them, and then acquainted captain 
Ker therewith, and with the great charge he was at in maintaining the 
negroe», and his fear of ſickneſs, Captain Ker then ſaid, he feared he 
could not ſpare a men of war; but the next day ſent Mr. Tudor Tre- 
vor, captain of the Windſor, to acquaint Mr. Wood, that captain Ker 
ſaid, he thought Mr. Wood could not have offered leſs than two thou- 
ſand, or at leaſt fi teen hundred pounds, Whercupon Mr. Wood de- 
clared, the ſum was fo great, that the trade could not bear ic, and fo the 
floop and. galley proceeded on the voyage without convoy; and in their 
return the floop, loaded with great wealth, being purſued by French 
privateers, and having no convoy, and crouding too much fail, to get 
from the enemy, was unhappily overſet and loſt. The ſaid Mr. Tho- 
mas Wood alſo made another complaint, that upon a farther appiica- 
tion tothe ſaid Mr. Ker, for a convoy for three floops, bound for the 
{aid Spaniſh coaſts, he promiſed to give the Experiment man of war, 
commanded by captain Bowler, as a convoy; for which the ſaid Mr. 
Wood agreed to give eight hundred pounds; four hundred pounds, 
part whereof was paid the ſaid Bowler, and the other four hundred 
1 was made payable by note to one Mr. Herbert, for the uſe of 
Mr. Ker, which note was ſent in a letter to Mr. Ker, and by him put 
into Mr, Herbert's hands: and, beſides that, as a further encourage- 
ment 
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ſame month, the houſe of commons preſented an 
addreſs of the ſame nature, againſt the ſame per- 
ſon “. 
At this period ſecretary Harley's character in- 
curred ſuſpicion from the trezchery of Gregg, a 
clerk in his office, who was detected in carrying on 
a correſpondence with M. Chamillard, the French 
king's miniſter. This affair made much noiſe, and 
great diſcoveries were expected to follow. Gregg 
was indicted at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and 
executed as a traitor. In a paper which he delivered 
to the ſheriff at his execution, he acknowledged his 
guilt, and declared that he had no acceſſaries in his 
treaſon, and that Mr. Secretary Harley was entirely 
ignorant of his practices. | 

It may not be improper to remark in this place, 
the quantity of gold and ſilver coin of all ſorts, 
which in conſequence of the union, was brought 
into the Mint of Edinburgh, to be re-coined into 
the pieces and denominations of ſterling money 
the amount of which was four hundred and eleven 
thouſand one hundred and ſevenreen pounds ten 
ſhillings and nine-pence, as brought into the Mint: 


ment for allowing the ſaid convoy, Mr. Ker had an adventure of fifteen 
hundred pounds un the ſaid floops, without advancing anv. money. To 
this complaint Mr. Ker put in his aniwer, and both parties were fully 
heard by themſelves and their witneſſes; and upon the whole matter, 
the houſe came to the following reſetution, that the ſud complaint of 
the {aid Mr. Wood, againſt the faid captain Ker, as well as in relation 
to the Neptune and Martha galley, as allo in relation to the other three 
ſloops, that went under the convoy of the Experiment man of war, hath 
been fully made out, and proved to the ſatisfaction of this houſe. 

Te queen gave only a general anſwer to this addrels, but did not ſay 
poſitively that ſhe wou'd comply with it, 

* On the 16th of February, upon the report of Sir Richard Onſlow, 
from the committee of the whole houſe, the commons came to three 
reſolutions againſt commodore Ker; to which they added a fourth, viz. 
„That an humble addreſs be prefented to her majeſty, laying before 
ker the ſaid reſolutions, and humbly deſiring, that her majeſty will te 
pleaſed not to employ the ſaid captain Kerin ber majeſty's ſervice for the 
future.” This addreſs having been preſented to the queen, ten days auf- 
ter her majeſty declared, that ſhe would comply with it, 
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neither is it improbable that as much more micht 
have been hoarded up by the whimſical, diſaffected, 
and timorous, who were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed a- 

ainſt the union, and were far from believing it 
would long continue, The current coin of Scot- 
land was alſo, at this time, exported to foreign parts, 
and no inconliderable quantity melted by the {ilver- 
ſmiths into various kinds of plaie; ſo that a judi- 
cious author conjectures, that the gold and ſilver 
coin in Scotland might amount to nine hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling *. 

By a liſt of the royal navy, publiſhed this year, it 
appears to have been as follows: 


Rates. Number. 
1 8 7 
2 — — 141 130 of the line of 
3 — 45 battle. 
4 +. "4 
5 — 40 
6 — — 26> 75 for cruiling. 
Fire-ſhips — 9 
Yachts — 160 


Bomb-veſſels — 9 
Store-ſhips — 2 
Sloops — 9 
Advice- boat — 1 
Brigantines — 3 
2 
5 
2 


, 


\ 79 ſmall craft, 


Ketches — 
Hulks — — 1 
Hoys — 2 


N 


In all 284 7 


*Ruddiman's Preface to Anderſon's Theſaurus Diplomatum et Nu- 
miſmatum Scotiæ, p. 34, 835, f Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, p- 826. 
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MEMoOiRs of Sir Ral PH DELAVAIL, Kant. 


THIS naval officer was deſcended from a family 
in the north of England, whole political principles 
led them, and particularly the facher of our admi- 
ral, Mr. Ralph Delaval, to eſpouſe the cauſe of king 
Charles I. and his fon Charles II. After the memo- 
rable battle of Worcetter, general Leſlie was per— 
mitte by Cromwell to retire to Mr. Ralph Dela- 
val's houſe. His ſon, who bore the ſame chriſtian 
name as the father, went into the navy when he was 
very young, and was diſtinguiſhed by the patro- 
nage of the duke of York, who appointed him to the 
command of the York, a third rate man of war; 
and at the time of the revolution his ſhip lay at 
Portſmouth. However he might eſteem and reſpect 
king James the Second, he ſeems not to have ap- 
proved of thoſe meaſures which loſt him his crowa ; 
for when king William the Third received the ſo— 
vereignty from the people, captain Delaval was not 
only continued in the command of his ſhip, but 
ſoon after promoted by his majeſty to the rank of 
rear-admiral of the blue; who at the ſame time, 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. Soon 
after this promotion, Sir Ralph Delaval ſerved un- 
der the earl of Torrington in the famous battle 
which was fought off Beachy-head, on the coaſt of 
Suſſex, on the 3oth day of July 1690. In this un- 
\ fortunate affair our admiral's reputation remained 
unimpeached, either as to courage or conduct. A 
{tronger proof of the propriety of his behaviour could 
not be given, than his being appointed preſident 
of the court-martial which tried the commander 1n 
chief, which was held on board the Kent, on the 
10th day of December following. As the popular 
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clamour ran high againſt the earl, the honourable 
acquittal which he received was diſreliſhed by many, 
and Sir Ralph Delaval probably did not eſcape cen- 


ſure on this occaſion. King William, however, 


who had too elevated a mind to be offended at any 
one for differing in opinion from himſelf, preſently 
after promoted him to be vice-admiral of the blue, 
in which ſtation he ſerved the next year under ad- 
miral Ruſſel; and in the winter of the ſame year, 
he was appointed to command a ſquadron in the 
Soundings, where being buffeted by contrary winds, 
he was frequently driven into Torbay ; notwith- 
ſtanding which he prevented the French ſending 
ſuccours to Limerick, and was thereby very condu— 
cive to the reduction of that important place, and 
conſequently of the kingdom of Ireland, which fol- 
lowed ſoon after. 

In 1692 he was appointed vice-admiral of the 
red, and received orders to cruiſe for a large fleet of 
Engliſh and Dutch merchantmen, expected to ar- 
rive from the Mediterranean. Thele he joined, and 
conducted them ſafely into port. It was well known, 
that the French were fitting out at Breſt the moſt 
formidable fleet that kingdom had ever ſent to ſea; 
the combined fleets of England and Holland were 
laying at St. Helens, having received ſailing orders 
from queen Mary. On the 15th day of May a 
council of flag officers was called, wherein it was 
relolv-d to ſatii with the firſt fair wind, for the 
coalt of France. Sir Ralph Delaval, on this occa- 
ſion, obſerved, that an intimation had been given 
him by the ſeeretary of ſtate, of reports having been 
ſpre:d, that ſeveral capiains of the flcet had given 
aſſurances to king James's friends, of their readi- 
neſs to join them, and of their confidence that they 
ſhou:d be able to bring over a great part of the 


fleet. As it was of the utmoſt importance to remove 
ſuch 
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ſuch ſuſpicions, and as in ſuch a general charge 
every individual was alike involved, the admiral 
propoſed, that an addreſs to the queen ſhould be 
drawn up, expreſſive of the loyalty of the officers 
of her fleet. The propoſal was immediately agreed 
to, and the following addreſs was drawn up: 

« We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects and ſervants, flag-officers and captains, in 
your majeſty's fleet, out of a deep and grateful 
ſenile of your majeſty's good and juſt opinion of our 
loyalty and fidelity, imparted to us by the right ho- 
nourable admiral Ruſſel, in a letter to him from the 
carl of Nottingham, principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
do, in behalf of ourſelves, and all the other officers 
and ſeamen, humbly preſume to addreſs ourſelves 
to your majeſty at this juncture, to undeceive the 
world, as to thoſe falſe and malicious reports which 
have been lately ſpread in prejudice of your majeſty's 
ſervice, by people diſaffected to the government, 
and who have an averſion to the quiet and good of 
their country ; that there are ſome among us, who 
are not truly zealous for, and entirely devoted to 
the preſent happy eſtabliſhment. We do, there- 
fore, moſt humbly beg leave, to add to our re- 
peated oaths, this aſſurance of our fidelity : that we 
will, with all imaginable alacrity and reſolution, 
venture ourſelves in the defence of the government, 
and of the religion and liberty of our country, 
againſt all popiſh invaders whatſoever. And that 
God Almighty may preſerve your majelty's moſt 
ſacred perſon, direct your councils, and proſper 
your arms by ſea and land, againit your enemies; 
may all people ſay amen, with your majeſty's moſt 
dutiful and loyal ſubjects. Dated on board the Bri- 
tannia, at St. Helens, the 15th of May, 1692.” 
This addreſs was ſigned by Sir John Aſhby, admiral 
of the blue; Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of . 
e a ö red; 
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red; George Rooke, Eſq; vice-admiral of the blue; 
Sir Clouceſley Shovel, rear admiral of the red; and 
Richa d Carter, Eſq; rear-admiral of the blue; and 
all rhe captains of the fleet“. 

In the glorious action near La Hogue, on the 
19th, and bur foilowing days of May, Ruſſel ſtati— 
oned Sir Ralph Delaval in the rear of the fleet, in 
which ſituation he did great ſervice in diſperſing 
the French ſhins, although he was not concerned in 
the moſt active part of the engagement. On the 


4'h day he burat ore own ſhip, the Ropal 


Sun of 0;e hundred and [our guns, together with 
he Cong f i the Ad ble of 
the Conquerant of n: inety, and the Admirable o 
eighty- our guns, and ſome frigates in Cherburg. 
This was a very bold and dangerous undertaking; 
the admiral went himſelf with the boats belonging 
to his diviſion, to ſound the depth of water in the 
bay, and advanced within gun- ſhot of the French 
thips, which kept up a briſk fire upon them. As 
rhe grrat ſhips drew too much water to be of any 


fe: vice, the admiral hoiſted his flag on board the 


St. Albans, and having ordered the Ruby, and two 


fire-thips, to attend him, he ſtood in for the enemy; 
but ind; ng that the fire ſhips could not be brought 
i. without bei ing more effectually covered, and being 
Stent annoyed by the French men of war, he re- 
treated, and the next morning went in with all his 
mhitd and fourth-rates and fire-ſhips, into four fa- 
thom and a half we water, which being ſhoal for 
\1'ps of that draught, he ordered three of the fire- 
ſhips to be preparcd, and ſent them in ro deſtroy 
Fg French ſhips, going himſelf, with the barges 
and tenders, to take the men up, if, by the enemy's 
ſbot they ſhould he deſtroyed in advancing. 
The French kept up a hot fire both from their ſhips 


London Gazette, No. 2767 
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and forts. Two of the fire-ſhips took effect, and ſet 
fire to the enemy's ſhips; the third took Gre by a 
ſhot ſhe received juſt before ſhe got within reach. 
Twoof the French men of war, and all the frigates, 
were deſtroyed by theſe means; the third being run 
aſhore was fired upon by the St. Albans and Reicrve, 
until they ſilenced her fire; the admiral then went on 
board her, with his boats, armed ; where he found 
a number of men, and ſeveral of them wounded, 
but no officers; having taken them all out, he fat 
her on fire, and thereby completed the deltruction 
of the whole. 

When the violence of party procured admiral 
Ruſſel to be laid aſide, the command of the fleet, 
as has been obſerved in its place“, was put into 
commiſſion, and Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph 
Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Knights, were 
appointed joint-admirals of the feet, which was 
reckoned one of the greateſt the maritime Powers 
ever put to ſea; but the ſervices which it performed 
were by no means adequate to the flrength em— 
ployed. Some have imputed the inactivity at ſea 
to the ſecret good-will which two of the admirals, 
Killegrew and Delaval bore to the intereſt of the 
abdicated king; others ſay, that the flect was nei— 
ther victualled nor manned, and that the inſtructions 
ſent to the admirals, at different times, were con- 
tradictory and impracticable; and when the misfor- 
tune which befel the Levant fleet of merchantmen 
led the houſe of commons to enquire into the con- 
duct of the navy during the ſummer of 1693, 
though they voted that there had been notorious 
and treacherous miſmanagement, yet when the 
queſtion was put for cenſuring the admirals who 
commanded in chief, it met with a negative; and 


* Vol. II. p. 452. 
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biſhop Burnet ſays, the orders which were ſent from 
the cabinet council were ill given, and worſe exe- 
cuted. The reſult however was, that the admirals 
Killegrew and Delaval were laid aſide. 

From that time Sir Ralph Delaval lived privately 
as a country gentleman, upon his own eſtate, which 
was very conſiderable, and diſengaged himlelf en- 
tirely from public affairs. He died in the beginning 
of the month of January 1707, and on the 23d of the 
fame month was buried with great ſolemnity in 
Weitminſter Abbey. The violence of party-pre- 


judice being then abated, he went to the grave 


with the reputation of a great and gallant officer, 
and of a generous, hoſpitable man ; which he might 
very juſtly deſerve, though he was ſo unfortunate as 
to pals nine years of his life in an obſcure retire- 


ment, and that too in a ſeaſon when his ſervice might 


have been moſt uſeful to his country“. 


* Campbell's Lives of the Aduiirals, Vol. IV. p. 298. 
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LOUDESLEY 
The firſt Rear Admiral of Great Britain. 
WL Heil. 23 Oct. 1707. age 57. 
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Mzrmoisrs of Sir CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, Kt. 
Rear-Admiral of England, &c. 


ONE of the moſt incontrovertible advantages 
derived from a free conſtitution is, the opportu- 
nity it affords for talents and abilities of every kind, 
to expand and diſplay themſelves. No obſcurity 
of birth is a certain obſtacle to the advancement of 
a man, Who inherits the rich gifts of nature, which 
are frequently beſtowed where fortune is leaſt libe- 
tal. The brave man, of whom we are now to 
ſpeak, derived no luſtre from deſcent; his parents 
lived in the county of Suffolk ; what was the em- 
ployment of the father is not known, but it pro- 
bably was not more reſpectable than that to which 
the ſon was deſtined, which is ſaid to have been a 
ſhoe-maker. The name of Cloudeſley was given 
him in compliment to a wealthy relation of that 
name; but it does not appear that any benefits ac- 
crued from that quarter, It is not likely, that one 
who became ſo eminent a ſeaman, ſhould ever be 
diſpoſed to ſtick to his laſt as a ſhoe-maker; young 
Cloudeſley therefore preſently left his maſter, and 
went to ſea with Sir Chriſtopher Mynns, whom he 
ſerved as cabin-boy. Whilſt he continued in this 
capacity, his natural diſpoſition for nautical know- 
ledge diſcovered itſelf; for he made ſuch rapid ad- 
vances in the ſcience of navigation, that he ſoon 
became an able ſeaman. Such prompt abilities 
were to him inſtead of friends and recommendations. 
Sir John Narborough, whoſe merit had raiſed him 
to the higheſt honours of his profeſſion, became the 
patron of this uncommon youth. When the laſt 
war with the republic of Holland terminated, by 
the peace of 1674, king Charles determined to 
Vol, III. FH chaſtiſe 
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chaſtiſe the Tripoline pyrates, who had taken ad- 
vantage of the condition of England during that 
war, and in violation of treaties, had plundered the 
Engliſh merchant-ſhips in the Mediterranean. Ac- 
cordingly, Sir John Narborough was ſent with a 
fleet againſt theſe corſairs * Mr. Shovel, who 
was now twenty-five years of age, was a lieutenant 
on board the admiral's ſhip. Ihe fleet arrived be- 
fore Tripoli in 1675, where their viſit had been 
expected, and every precaution taken to render the 
place defenſible. The appearance of the enemy's 
ſtrength, joined to the nature of the admiral's in- 
ſtructions, which directed him to try negotiation 
rather than force, determined him to ſend a perſon 
in whom he could confide to the dey of Tripoli, 
with propoſals for an accommodation, in which no 
more was required than ſatisfaction for the lofles 
which had been ſuſtained by the Engliſh, and a ſe— 
curity that their ſhips ſhould be unmoleſted for the 
future. Ihe acmiral entruſted Mr, Shovel with 
this meſſage, who accordingly went on ſhore, and 
delivered it with great ſpirit. But the dey, deſpi- 
ſing his youth, treated him with much diſreſpect, 
and ſent him back with an evalive anſwer. Mr. 
Shovel, on his return to the admiral, acquainted 
him with ſome remarks he had made whilſt aſhore : 
Sir John ſent him'back with another meſſage, and with 
proper directions for conducting his enquiries and ob- 
ſervations. The dey treated this ſecond meſſage with 
great contempt; but Mr. Shovel patiently bore his 
arrogance, and to accompliſh the object of his 
embaſſy found excuſes for itaying ſome time longer 
on ſhore. When he returned, he aſſured the admiral, 
that it was very practicable to burn the ſhips in the 
harbovr, notwithſtanding their lines and forts; ac- 


* Sec Vol. II. p. 281. : 
cordingly, 
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cordingly, in the night of the 4th of March, lieute- 
nant Shovel, with all the hoats in the fleet filled 
with combuſtible matter, went boldly into the har- 
bour, and deſtroyed the enemy's ſhips, with a de- 
gree of ſucceſs ſcarce to be conceived ; of which 
Sir John Narborough gave ſo honourable an account 
in all his letters“, that the next year Mr, Shovel 
had the command of the Sapphire given him, a fifth- 
rate, from whence he was ſoon after removed into 
the James galley, a fourth-rate, in which he conti- 
nued to the death of king Charles II. 

Shovel gained no advancement during the ſhort 
reign of king James the Second; he was not in 
favour with that prince. From the James galley he 
was removed to the Dover, a ſhip of the ſame rate; 
and when the prince of Orange tailed from Helvo- 
etſluys, this ſhip was with Sir Roger Strickland +. 
As captain Shovel's political principles were known 
not to accord with the favourite nutions of king 
James, he became the more acceptable to his ſuc- 
ceſſor. The firſt action in which captain Shovel 
was concerned after the revolution, was in that off 
Bantry-bay, on the ſouth-weſt coaft of Ireland, 
which was fought on the 1ſt day of May, 1689, 
He had been already promoted to the Edgar, a 
third-rate, and in her he gave ſignal marks of his 
courage and conduct on this occaſion. Soon after, 
when the king viſited Portſmouth, he conferred the 
honour of knighthood on captain Shovel. In the 
year 1691, king William appointed him rear-ad- 
miral of the blue; and to add to the honour which 


+ Sir John Narborough's letter to Sir Paul Rycaut : this hardy en- 
terprize was not only highly honourable tothe reputation of the Engliſh 
arms at ſea, but of infinite conſequence to our commerce; which re— 
mained, from this time forward, fate from the inſults of theſe barba- 
rous and thieviſh enemies, who were now convinced, that forts and lines 
were no ſecurities againſt the courage of Engliſh ſeamen, + See 
Vol. II. P- 381. 
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he beſtowed, his majeſty, with his own hands, deli- 
vered him his commiſſion. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was this year chiefly em- 
loyed in the Channel, and on the coaſt of Ireland. 
We have already related the aſſiſtance which he ren- 
dered general Kirk, whereby the caſtle of Duncan- 
non was reduced ®. The next year the king ad- 
vanced him to the rank of rear-admiral of the red, 
and appointed him to command the ſquadron which 
was to convoy his majeſty to Holland. This ſervice 
performed, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel joined the grand 
fleet under admiral Ruſſel, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare 1n the glory acquired by the grand victory at 


La Hogue f. 
In the year 1693, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was 


named one of the three admira's, to whom a com- 
miſſion was given for the joint command of the 
Engliſh fleet. The forming this triumvirate ſhewed 


the king's diſpoſition to govern without regarding 


party diſtinctions; for Killegrew and Deleval were 
declared Tories, and Shovel was a ſtaunch Whig. 
It does not appear, however, that any diſagreement 
among the commanders obſtructed the operations 
of the fleet: the reaſon of the inactivity, in which 
10 great an armament lay during the whole ſummer, 
has been ſpoken to in the life of Sir Ralph Delaval; 

ſo that nothing need be ſaid thereupon here. The 
Dutch, however, upon this occaſion, played off 
their wit in a picture, where the taking of the 
Srayrna fleet was repreſented at a diſtance, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel on board his own ſhip, with his 
hands tied behind him, one end of the cord being 
held by each of his colleagues; to inſinuate, that 
he would have prevented this misfortune, if the ad- 
inirals Killegrew and Deleval had not hindered him. 


Vol. II. p. 412, + Idew, p. 433. 
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But when the affair came to be enquired into in par- 
liament, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, at the bar of the 
houſe, defended his colleagues, as well as himſelf, 
and gave ſo clear and plain an account of the mat- 
ter, that it ſatisfied every body who were diſpoſed 
to be ſatisfied, by ſtrong and convincing teſtimony, 
of the integrity of the commanders; and if any 
treachery was wn in this buſineſs, as was with 
too much reaſon ſuſpected, it muſt have proceeded 
from ſome employed in the admiralty office, or in 
that of the ſecretary of ſtate. 

In this itate of public affairs, when the loſſes 
ſuſtained by the commercial part of the nation cre- 
ated a number of active malecontents; and when 
thoſe, whoſe eſſential intereſts not being involved 
in the event, felt only for the national diſ- 

race which was thereby incurred, and upon that 
Principle became clamorous, the character of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel remained quite unimpeached by 
either party. 
The next year ® he commanded as vice-admiral 
of the red, under lord Berkley admiral of the 
blue, in the famous expedition to Camaret Bay, as 
has been related in our ſecond volume , as well as 
the unſucceſsful attempt upon Dunkirk, which fol- 
lowed it. In this latter expedition Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel commanded in chief, and though the deſign 
miſcarried, he was in no reſpect blamed, the impu- 
tation being thrown on M. Meeſters, the inventor 
of thoſe dreadful machines called infernals. In- 
deed, the admiral took care to demonſtrate from 
his conduct, that there was no fault lay in him; for 
he went with a boat, within the enemy's works, 
and ſo became an eye-witneſs of the impoſſibility of 
doing what his orders directed; and, therefore, on 


o 


2694, + Page 456, 
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his coming home, he was perfectly well received, 
and continued to be employed, as a man who would 
command ſucceſs where it was poſſible, and omit 
nothing in his power where 1t was not ſo. He had 
his ſhare in the remaining part of the war; and 
after the peace of Ryſwick, was always conſulted 
by his majeſty, whenever maritime affairs were under 
conſideration, 

Before the death of king William, Shovel was 
advanced to be admiral of the white; but when 
the crown devolved to queen Anne, he was too 


much a Whig to be well received at court ; ſo that 


he remained unemployed until he was ſent to Vigo 
after Sir George Rooke had taken the place, to 
bring home the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and French 
fleets, in the latter end of the year 1702 ; which he 
fully performed, and with ſurprizing expedition. 
From henceforth he began to be employed in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank, and the unfavourable 
prepoſſeſſions concerning him preſently wore away. 
In the year 1703 he commanded the grand fleet in 
the Mediterranean, where, although his force was 
comparatively inconſiderable, and his ſtrength leſs 
than from the number of his ſhips might be expected, 
for they were weakly manned, and worſe victualled, 
yet he performed eſſential ſervices, though not bril- 
liant exploits, Biſhop Burnet ſays of this expedi- 
tion, that every thing was fo ill contrived by the 
miniſtry at home, that it ſeemed as if nothing was 
intended to have been done by it. When Shovel 
ſaw his inſtructions, he repreſented to the miniſtry 
that it was in vain to expect any thing from ſuch a 
plan of operations; however, he was ordered to go, 
and he obeyed. | 
The next year Sir George Rooke commanded in 
the Mediterranean, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was 
tent, with a powerful ſquadron, to reinforce g's 
WII 
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with which he joined the grand fleet on the 16th day 
of June: how inſtrumental he was in procuring the 
glorious advantages which followed thereupon, we 
have elſewhere related“. In the action off Malaga 
he commanded the van, and greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his forwardneſs to engage the enemy ; 
much miſchief he actually did them, and much 
more he endeavoured to do, but could not ; which 
he mentions in his letter to the admiralty, with a 
modeſty that does him great honour. The Whigs 
and Tories alike endeavoured to confer all the me- 
rit of this action, on that admiral which ſtood high 
in the favour of their party : with the one, Shovel 
had been the ſole means of diſcomfiting the French; 
with the other, Rooke had done every thing. But 
theſe popular prejudices do not ſeem to have had 
any influence on the conduct of the two commanders 
towards each other, fo as to occaſion diſguſt and 
| jealouſy. Rooke indeed, juſtly diſpleaſed at the 
ungenerous requital which his ſervices met with, 
threw up his employments; and Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, on his return, was preſented to the queen 
by prince George, as lord high-admiral of England, 
and was the next year employed as commander in 
chief, in conjunction with the earl of Peterborough; 
the operations of which glorious campaign have been 
already related (page 155 & ſeq. of this volume). 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel had no concern in the arts 
made ule of to leſſen the reputation of Sir George 
Rooke, in order to pave the way for laying him 
aſde; but after this was done, and it became ne- 
ceſſary to ſend both a flect and army to Spain, no 
imputation could light on Sir Cloudeſley for accept- 
ing the command jointly with the earl of Perer- 
borough, 


Page x:7 of this volume. 
In 
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In the year 1706 Sir Cloudeſley again commanded 
the fleet; but it ſailed very late, ſo as not to reach 
the river of Liſbon till the month of November; 
and even when it arrived there, the diſputes which 
aroſe amongſt the lords of king Charles's council, 
and his generals, with the delays of the Portugueſe, 
who were far from being hearty in his cauſe, diſ- 
appointed all the great deſigns of the maritime 
powers, and the effects that might have been rea- 
ſonably expected from the powerful reinforcement 
of troops which were embarked on board the grand 
fleet. In this uneaſy ſituation, Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel did all that could be expected from a wiſe 
and vigilant commander; for he not only cloſely 
attended to the proper duties of his own charge, bur 
left no method untried to prevail upon the generals 
and favourites of king Charles, to come to ſuch an 
agreement, as might ſecure the advantages already 
obtained, and effectually fix their maſter, who was 
then at Madrid, upon the throne of Spain. Bur 
though the care and concern of the admiral had 
very little effect on this ſide, yet his repreſentations 
in Portugal met with greater regard. It teems, 
that one of the young princes of the royal family, 
who was of a very wild temper, had committed 
ſome odd inſults on the ſeamen, as they came aſhore 
from the fleet and the forts, at. the entrance of the 
river, and fired upon ſome of our men of war ; 
upon which Sir Cloudeſley made his repreſentations 
to the miniſtry, and having received a very diſſatis- 
factory anſwer, he immediately demanded a confe- 
rence with a perſon of great diſtinction, who was 
then at the head of their councils, and told him 
plainly, that the ſeamen, ſo long as he bore the Eng- 
liſh flag, ſhould maintain the ſtricteſt diſcipline 


while in the harbour of Portugal ; and, therefore, 


he expected to receive thoſe marks of friend- 


ſhip and reſpect, which were due to ſo greac a 
princeſs 
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princeſs as the queen his ſovereign ; or, in caſe of 
any failure, he ſhould think himſelf obliged to 
do his ſeamen, and his country, right, and not 
ſuffer the Engliſh flag to be infulted, while he 
had the honour to bear it. This Sir Cloudeſley 
expreſſed in ſuch a manner, and ſeconded his words 
with fo briik a reſentment, when the firſt mentioned 
affront was next repeated, that the crowa of For- 
tugal thought fit to 1ſſue ſuch orders as he defired ; 
and things wore another face, in that part of the 
world eycr afterwards, which was entirely owing 
to the courage and conduct of Sir Cloudeſley, who 
knew very well how to diſtinguiſh between the 
compla;ſance due to an ally, and that complying 
forbearance which is unworthy of an Engliſh ad- 
miral. = 
The laſt year in which our admiral bore the com- 
mand, was not like that of his competitor for fame, 
Sir George Rooke, crowned with glorious ſucceſs. 
He had wintered at Liſbon with the fleet, and 
was preparing to ſuccour Alicant early in the 
ſpring, when he was [topped by orders from Eng- 
land. Afterwards the project was reſumM, and 
the Engliſh and Dutch fleets failed from Liſbon, 
with the land-forces on board, on the 7ch day of 
January, and arrived at Alicant on the 18:h. The 
admiral quitted Alicant with his fleet, on the 17th 
day of February, and returned to Liſbon to repair 
the ſhips. He next proceeded on the important ex- 
pedition againſt Toulon, which, had it proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, would have given the maritime powers a 
perpetual aſcendency over France. On the 1oth 
day of May he again failed for Alicant, where having 
Joined Sir George Byng, he preceeded for the coaſt 
of Italy, and in the latter end of the month of June 
came to an anchor between Nice and Antibes, 
where he waited the arrival of the duke of Savoy 
and prince Eugene, Here the admiral had the ho- 
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nour of entertaining thoſe two illuſtrious princes, 
together with moſt of the general officers, as well 
as the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, on board his 
Own ſkip, the Aſſociation; and though politeneſs 
Was not las charactereſtic excellence, yet, on this 
occaſion, he diſplaycd a magni,icent ſpirit. The 
duke, when he came on board, found a guard of 
halberdiers, in new liveries, at the great cabin door. 
At the upper end of the table was ſet an armed 
chair, with a crimſon velvet canopy. The table 
conſiſted of ſixty covers, and every thing was ſo well 
managed, that his royal highneſs could not forbear 
ſaying to the admiral at dinner, * If your excel- 
lency had paid me a viſit at Turin, I could ſcarce 
have treated you ſo well.” 

The forcing the French lines on the river Var, 
which was performed entirely by Engliſh ſeamen, 
has been already ſpoken of. It ought to be ac- 
knowledzed, that whatever there was of zeal and 
ſpiric in che proſecution of the deſign upon Toulon, 
it was imparted by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. He ic 
was that propoſed forcing the paſſage of the Var; 
he prevailed on the prince of Savoy to proſecute 
his march immediately thereupon; and as ſoon as 
the reſolution was taken, the admiral failed, with 
his fleet, for the iſles of Hyeres, leaving ten or 
twelve frigates to interrupt the enemy's correſpon- 
dence with Italy. On the 16th day of Auguſt, the 
fleet began to cannonade the town, and throw 
bombs in the night, which was continued until the 
ſiege was raiſed, Theſe obliged the French to ſink 
their capital ſhips, and thereby grea:ly to weaken 
their marine. As the duke of Savoy never would 


have attempted this enterprize without the help of 


the ficet, ſo he did nothing when before the town, 
but by the aid of the fleet, from whence he received 
all his military ſtores, The ſafety of his retreat 


Was 
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was likewiſe owing to the fleet, which returned to 
the Var. There ſome new diſputes happened, in 
which Sir Cloudeſley had litile or no concern. Her 
Britannic majeſty's miniſter laboured to perſuade 
prince Eugene to take upon him the command of 
the troops in Spain, in which the duke of Savoy 
likewiſe concurred ; and Sir Cloudeſley offered to 
tranſport his royal highneſs, with a body of troops 
under his command, to Spain ; but this propoſition 
being rejected, our admiral bore away for the Straits, 
and ſoon after reſolved to return home, which was 
the laſt act of his life. 

How that fatal accident aroſe which deprived 
Great-Britain of ſo eminent a naval commander, is 
hard to determine. Shameful negligence it certainly 
was, in thoſe who navigated the fleet, but the cauſe 
of that negligence cannot be traced. On board 
the Aſſociation, with the admiral, were his two ſons- 
in-law, Sir John Narborough, and James his bro- 
ther; Mr. Trelawney, eldeſt ſon to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and ſeveral young gentlemen of qua- 
lity. Sir Cloudeſley's body was thrown aſhore the 
next day on the iſland of Scilly, where ſome fiſher- 
men took him up, and having taken a valuable eme- 
rald ring from his finger, ſtripped and buried him. 
This ring brought the ſecret tranſaction to light; 
for being ſhewn about with great eagerneſs, a ſea- 
officer, who happened to be on the iſland, knew it, 
and declared the ring to have heen Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel's; he therefore compelled the men who 
were in poſſeſſion of it, to diſcover where they had 
diſpoſed of the body. He thereupon took 1t up, 
and carried it on board his own ſhip, the Arundel, 
which brought it to Portſmouth ; from thence it 
was conveyed by land to London, and buried from 
his houſe in Soho-ſquare, in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
with great funeral ſolemnity; where a monument 
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of white marble was afterwards erected, by the 
queen's direction, to his memory. The inſcription 
on which is as follows: 

« Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Knt. rear-admiral of 


Great-Britain; admiral, and commander in chief 


of the fleet; the juſt rewards of his long and faith- 
ful ſervices : he was deſervedly beloved of his coun- 
try, and eſteemed, though dreaded, by the enemy ; 
who had often experienced his conduct and courage. 
Being ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in his 
voyage from Toulon, the 22d of October, 1707, 
at night, in the fifty-{eventh year of his age. 

His fate was lamented by all, bur eſpecially 
the ſeafaring part of the nation, to whom he was a 
worthy example. His body was flung on the ſhore, 
and buried with others in the ſands; but being ſoon 
afrer taken up, was placed under this monument ; 
which his royal miſtreſs has cauſed to be erected, to 
commemorate his ſteady loyalty and extraordinary 
virtues.” | 

As we profeſs to give prints of the moſt remark- 
able monuments that have been erected to naval 
heroes, had the architect executed as happily, as her 
majeſty expreſſed her regard nobly, this monument 
would certainly have had a place in our collection; 
but to ſay the truth, it is a heavy, awkward ſtruc- 
ture, and is ſpoken of by Mr. Addiſon, in the 
twenty-ſixth number of the Spectator, in the follow- 
ing manner: Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's monument 
has very often given me great offence; inſtead of 
the brave rough Engliſh admiral, which was the 
diſtinguiſhing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is repreſented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dreſſed in a long periwig, and repoſing himſelf upon 
velvet cuſhions under a canopy of itate. Ihe in- 
{ſcription is anſwerable to the monument; for in- 


ſtead of celebrating the many remarkable actions 
he 
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he had performed in the ſervice of his country, it 
acquaints us only with the manner of his death, in 

which it was impoſſible for him to reap any honour. 
The Dutch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe for want 
of genius, ſhew an infinitely greater taſte of anti- 
quiry and politeneſs in their buildings and works of 
this nature, than what we meet with in thoſe of our 
own country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at the public expence, re- 
prelent them like themſelves ; and are adorned with 
roſtral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
feſtoons of ſea-weed, ſhells and coral.” How muck 
the taſte of later times has improved in England, in 
this particular, may be determined, by examining 
thole monumental engravings which we have given 
in this Work. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, at the time of his death, 
was rear-admiral of England, admiral of the white, 
and commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet; one 
of the council to prince George of Denmark, as 
lord high admiral of England, an elder brother of the 
Trinity-houle, and one of the governors of Grcen— 
wich hoſpital; in all which ſtations, he diſcharged 
his truſt with the greateſt honour and integrity ; 
and as, in his public character, he was an accoim- 
pliſhed ſea officer, one who had always the glory of 
his queen, and the good of his country at heart; fa 
in all circumſtances of private life, as an huſband, 
Parent, maſter of a family, he conducted himſelf 
with ſuch prudence, wiſdom, and tenderneſs, that 
few men lived more beloved, or died more lament- 
ed. Her majeſty expreſſed a very particular con- 
cern for his loſs, and was pleaſed to tell Sir John 
Leake, when ſhe made him rear admiral of Eng- 
land, that ſhe knew no man ſo fit to repair the loſk 
of the ableſt ſeamen in her ſervice. 

Our admiral married the widow of his friend and 
patron Sir John Narborough, by whom he left two 
| daughters 
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daughters coheir-fſes ; the eldeſt of whom married 
lord Romney, and had iſſue by him, Robert, the 
preſen lord Romney, a nobleman eminently d1{- 
tinguiſh-d for his depth of learning, elegant taſte, 
and ſound judgment; alſo two daughters, Eliza- 
beth, and Harriot, the eldeſt of which married in 
1741, Sir James Bouverie, Bart. afterwards viſcount 
Folkeſtone. Lady Romney becoming a widow in 
1724, was married in 1732, to John, lord Carmi- 
chael, afterwards third earl of Hyndford, and dicd 
in 1750“. 


* Collins's Peerage, Vol. MI. p. 221. 
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te Revenue ariſing from thence, and 1's jrogreſſive 
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FTER both houſes of parliament had ad- 
juſted many important matters reſpecting the 
government of the united kingdoms, they pro- 


cCeœeded to take into conſideration the future conduct 


of the war. The lords came to a reſolution, that 
no peace could be ſafe and honourable for her ma- 
jeſty and her allies, if Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies were ſuffered to continue in the power of the 
houſe of Bourbon. They preſented an addreſs, in 
which they deſired ſhe would preſs the emperor to 
tend powerful ſuccours into Spain, under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene, with ail poſſible exped1- 
ion, to make good his contract with the duke of 
Savoy, and ſtrengthen the army on the Rhine, which 
was now happily put under the conduct of that wiſe 
and valiant prince the elector of Hanover. The 
commons concurred in this addreſs; in conſequence 
nf which the queen deſired the emperor to bettow 
ihe command in Spain upon prince Eugene. The 
court of Vienna, however, did not comply with 
this requeſt, but ſent thither count Staremberg, 
Who, of all the German generals, was next to the 
prince in military reputation. The commons now 


proceeded to conſider of ways and means, and 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed funds for railing the ſupplies, which 
amounted this year to the enormous ſum of near (ix 
millions x. 

Harley, though he had quitted his employment, 
yet retained his place in the queen's favour ; the pe- 
tulance of the ducheis of Marlborough, who for- 
merly held an entire aſcendency over the will of 
her royal miſtreſs, had loſt her that pre-eminence 
which ſhe had abuſed. The queen, all at once, 
beſtowed her favours and her confidence on a Mrs. 
Maſham, who had been introduced by Mr. Harley, 
and who was devoted to his intereſt. By the 1atrigues 
of this ſtateſwoman, the credit of Marlborough, and 
his adherents, was ſecretly undermined, although 
the duke, and his ſon-in-law the lord- treaſurer Go- 
dolphin, were of too much conſequence to be im- 
mediately dweſted of their employments. 

Before the parliament broke up they paſſed an 
act, by which a farther term of fourteen years and 
a half was granted to the Eaſt-India Company, in 
conſequence of its advancing one million two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the public ſervice, which 
tum was advanced without any additional intereſt 
and the capital of the company, which before was 
limited to two millions, was now extended to three 
millions two hundred thouiand pounds, the intereſt 
payab! e on which was ſettled at five per cent. and 
;n order for a ſpeedy and complete union between 
the old and new companies, in purſuance of the 
agreement entered into in the year 1702, the final 
d-rermnination of all matters of difference between 
them, and the completing of their union, was 
"referred to the earl of Godolphin, lerd-treaſurer : 
the whole ro be completed, and the old coin— 
pany's charter to be ſurrendered, by Michael- 


* 5$,933,657). 178. 41. 1 of 2,300, l. of which was appro- 
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mas 1708 ; after which the united company's ſtyle 
and title to be, as it ſtill is, The United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the Eaſt-Indies. 
Much clamour was raiſed againſt this renewal of 
the excluſive privileges of trading to India, as had 
always happened upon a renewal. Ihe legiſlature 
was called upon either to lay that trade entirely 
open, or to admit the ports of Briſtol, Liverpool, 
and Hull, to a participation. It was contended to 
be unjuſt for London to engroſs the whole of ſo vaſi 
a commerce, while the Dutch Eaft-India Company 
included ſix of their towns in that commerce. In 
reply to which it was urged, that as the ſtock was 
transferrable, any perſon in the three kingdoms was 


at liberty to become a purchalcr, 


An act of parliament was alſo paſſed, for ſecuring 


the credit of the Bank of England, by which it 


was enacted, that during the continuance of the 

overnor and company of the Bank of England, it 
ſhall not be lawful for any body-politic, erected or 
to be erected, other than the Bank of England, or 
for any perſons whatſoever united, or to be united 
in covenants or partnerſhips, exceeding the number 
of ſix perfons in England, (the Bank of Scotland 
had been legally eſtabliſhed in 1695) to borrow, 
owe, or take up any ſums of money on their bills 
or notes, payable on demand, or in leſs time than 
ſix months from the borrowing thereof. This re- 
ſtriction was principally meant to affect the Mine- 
Adventurer's Company, who had eſtabliſhed a 
Bank. 

Meanwhile great diſcontents aroſe on the ſcore of 
the union. France, who had not interpoſed the ſe- 
cret agency of bribes, to prevent a meaſure fraught 
with miſchiet to the ſchemes of that kingdom, pro- 
bably hoped to ſee it overthrown by the antipathy 


which the body of the Scottiſh nation a 
or 
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for ſuch an incorporating compact. The court of 
France made uſe of theſe commotions to introduce 
the excluded family into Scotland. The appellation 
which the French gave to this reputed ſon of king 
James, was, the Chevalier de St. George, whilſt 
queen Anne, ſoon after, diſtinguiſhed him by the 
name of the Pretender. A ſquadron of ſmall men 
of war, conſiſting of five ſhips equipped for action, 
and two fitted for tranſports, was prepared at Dun- 
kirk, while eleven or twelve battalions were ordered 
to aſſemble there from the garriſons of Calais, St. 
Omers, Bergues, Aire, and Lifle*. The count 
de Forbin commanded the fleet, and the marquis 
de Gace the troops intended for this expedition. 
The preparations were carried on with expedition 
and ſecrecy, and when they firſt became publicly 
known, it was uncertain where the ſtorm was to 
fall. Men could ſcarce believe that an invaſion of 
Great-Britain was ſeriouſly meant by the enemy, 
without a fleet of capital ſhips, and therefore the 
States of the United Provinces began to be ex- 
tremely apprehenſive of a deſcent on the coaſt of 
Zeeland. 

The views of France, in forwarding this deſign, 
were to create a diverſion, and, if poſſible, to raiſe 
a rebellion in Scotland, and thereby retard the more 
diſtant operations of the war. Ihe firſt intelligence 
that was obtained of the real deſtination of the 
force aſſembled at Dunkirk, was by general 
Cadogan, who reſided at the Hague in quality of 
ambaſſador from the court of Great-Britain: the pre- 
tended prince of Wales arriving ſoon after at Dun- 
kirk, confirmed the information. The queen, by 
Mr. Secretary Boyle, who had ſucceeded Harley, 
acquainted the houſe of commons with this event, 


* Hooke's Negotiations, 
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on the 4th day of March. Both houſes of parlia - 
went hereu;on preſented very loyal addreſſes to the 
throne, and the habeas- corpus act was ſuſpended, 
A general alarm ſpread through the nation, and 
public credit felt a dreadful ſhock. A great demand 
upon the Bank of England enſued, the credit of 
which being cloſely connected with that of the Ex- 
chequer, the lord tr aſurer Godolphin allowed fix 
per cent. inſtead of three per cent. on the ſealed 
bills of the Bank. He alſo ſupplied the company 
with large ſums of money out of his private font une, 
which example was followed by the dukes of Marl- 
borough, Newcaſtle, and Somerſet, and many other 
opulent noblemen. By ſuch powerful ſupport, and 


by the directors making a call of twenty per cent. on 


their capital, the Bank was enabled to weather the 
ſtorm, and maintain its credit inviolate. The pre- 
parations of the miniſtry kept pace with the zeal of 
parliament. Sir George Byng and lord Duſley, with 
a fleet of twenty-three Britiſh, and three Dutch 
men of war, together with a fire- ſhip, had failed 
from Deal to Dunkirk, on the 27th day of Febru- 
ary, 1707-8, whilſt a ſufficient convoy was retained 
for the Liſbon fleet. Ten battalions of Engliſh 
troops were ordered from Flanders; the forces in 
England were every where in motion; and the regi- 
ments ſtationed in the ſouth of Ireland were march- 
ed towards the north, for the convenience of a ſhort 
paſſage to Scotland. 

The Engliſh fleet anchored before Gravelines, 


but being driven from their Ration by a ſtorm, For- 


bin found means to lip our of Dunkirk, and 
ſtretched away for the Frith of Edinburgh, Sir 
George Byng purſuing him with all his force. On 
the 12th the Freak made the coaſt of Scotland, 
but either through the 1gnorance of their pilots, or 
the delign of count Forbin, who is faid to have had 
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poſitive orders neither to land the troops, nor to 
hazard the loſs of the ſquadron *, they found them- 
ſelves to the north of their deſtination. Ihe Sa- 
liſpury, an Engliſh prize, then in their ſervice, with 
ſeveral perſons of great quality on board, was 
taken, the reſt haviig uffered much hard ſhip at lea, 
and loſt many of their men bv ſickneſs, ſlunk, ſhip 
by ſhip, into Dunkirk. Ihe Chevalier de St. George 
is faid to have entreated the French admiral, when 
they came within ſight c the Scottiſh coaſt, to put 
him on ſhore, being reiolved, he ſaid, to remain in 
Scotland, ſhould no one follow uim but his own 
domeſtics. Forbin having long argued in vain on 
the improprie y of that ſtep, poſitively refuſed, at 
Jaſt, to comply with his requeſt ; the French knew 
better than to ſuſfer ſo uiteful an inſtrument to the 
carrying on of their deſigns, to be loſt through his 
own precipitancy. 

Sir George Byng brought his fleet to the Downs, 
and repaired himſelf from thence to London, where 
a general diſſatisfaction was expreſſed, becauſe he 
had not made jrize of the whole French fleet, 
which were ſuppbſed to have been in bis power. 
Theſe clamours occaſioned an enquiry to be let on 
foot in the houſe of commons, and an addreſs was 

referred to the queen, praying, that an account 
might be laid before them of the number of ſhips 
that went on the expedition with Sir George Byng, 
and when the ſame were cleaned; which being com- 
plied with, it was reſolved, that the thanks of the 
houſe ſhould be given to the prince as high-admiral, 


* Lockhart's Memoirs. + The capture of the Saliſbury was a very 
conſiderable acq' iſiion, confiderng the number of pertons taken on 
board her; for beſides lord Griffin, lord Clermont, Charles Middleton, 
and Francis Wauch pe, Eiquires, Who had all toilowed the fortune of 
king James; there were Jikewiſ- ſeveral land and ſea-officers, in the 
Frencn ſervice, of very grea diitiChon, five companies of the regiment 
of Bearn, and ail the ſhips company c:nfifting ot three hundred men, 
1 M. d' Andrexel's Leiter to the French Miniftry, 
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for his great care in ſo expeditiouſly ſetting forth 
ſo great a number of ſhips, whereby the fleet under 
Sir George Byng was enabled, ſo happily, to pre- 
vent the intended invalion. Thus the conduct of 
the admiral, in the expedition, was entirely paſſed 
over. On the 13th day of April the parliament was 
prorogued, and two days after diſſolved by pro- 
clamation. 

About this time the lord high-admiral made the 
following promotion of flag officers; Sir John 
Leake was declared admiral of the white, and ad- 
miral and commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet; 
Sir George Byng, admiral of the blue; Sir John 
Jennings, vice-admiral of the red; Sir John Nor- 
ris, vice-admiral of the white; the lord Durſley, 
vice-admiral of the blue; Sir Edward Whitaker, 
rear-admiral of the red; and John Baker, Eſq; 
rear-admiral of the white. Some alterations were 
likewiſe made in his royal higneſs's council. 

The naval ſtrength of the maritime powers was 
as uſual, intended to be exerted on the eaſtern coaſts 
of Spain. Sir John Leake, who commanded the 
grand fleet, was early at ſea, and in his paſſage to 
Liſbon effectually protected all the outward-bound 
merchantmen that ſailed from the Channel. He 
arrived in the Tagus on the 27th day of March, 
where he found the ſquadron which commodore 
Hickes had brought from Tuſcany, on the death of 
admiral Dilkes. At a council of war, it was re- 
folved, that the fleet and tranſports ſhould proceed 
to Vado, in the gulph of Genoa. Three men of 
war were ordered to cruiſe off the Azores, to pro- 
tect the Brazil fleet, on its return to Portugal, 
Other men of war were appointed to cruiſe in the 
Strait's mouth, to guard the Engliſh and Dutch 
trade; the number of which ſhips was augmented, 


upon advice being received from colonel Elliot, 
governor 
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overnor of Gibraltar, that ſome French ſhips of 
war had been ſeen in thoſe parts. The tranſporc 
ſhips having received on board fifteen hundred 
horſe, the fleet failed on the 28th day of April. 
On the 11th day of May, being about twelve 
leagues from Alicant, ſeveral veſſels appeared in 
ſight of the fleet: the next day a French frigate, 
of twenty-four guns, was taken, by which the ad- 
miral learnt, that the ſhips 1a ſight were three French 
men of war, one of forty-four, one of forty, and 
another of thirty-two guns, together with nineteen 
ſettees* and tartans 1, laden with wheat, barley, 
and oil, for the uſe of the army under the duke of 
Orleans, and bound for Peniſcola, between the 
mouth of the Ebro and the city of Valencia. The 
Britiſh frigates immediately bore down on the 
French men of war, which abandoaing their con- 
voy, ſought their ſafety by flight; and night com- 
ing on, they found means to elude their purſuers. 
The diviſion of the fleet, under the command of Sir 
John Norris, being neareſt in ſhore, their long-boats 
were manned, and their ſmall ſhips ſent out to at- 
tack the barks, as they were plying along the coaſt, 
whereby the greater part was taken. By the inter- 
cepting this ſupply, the army in Valencia, which 
fought for Philip, was much diſtreſſed ; and that of 
Charles, now pent up in the confines of Barcelona, 
oreatly aſſiſted. 

Sir John Leake arrived with his fleet at Bar- 
celona on the 15th day of May, and continuing 
there only a few days, proceeded to Vado, to 


A ſettee is a ſhip of two maſts, equipped with triangular fails, com- 
monly called lateen fails. Theſe veſlels are peculiar to the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, and are generally navigated by Italians, Greeks, or Maho- 
metans.-Falconer's Marine Dictionary. ; ; 

+ A tartan is «a ſmall coaſting veſſel, navigated in the Mediterranean 
ſea, and having enly one malt and a bowlprit, the principal ſail, which 
is 3xtremely large, being extended by a lateen yard. Idem. 
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rake on board the princeſs Wolfenbuttle, whom 
Charles the Third had eſpouſed. He waited on 
the queen of Spain at Milan, and was rcceived 


with every mark of reſpect. Her majeſty em- 


barked at Genoa on the 2d day of July, on board 
the fleet which conveyed her to Barcelona. The 
admiral then fat about executing the important ob- 

jects of the war, the firſt of which was the reduc- 
tion of Sardinia, He appeared before Cagliari, 
the capital of the iſland, on the 1ſt day of Auguſt, 

The marquis of Jamaica, who ee chere 
for king Philip, being ſummoned to ſurrender, de- 
clared his reſolution of holding out to the laſt ex- 
tremiiy. The ſhips thereupon began to bombard 
the place that night, and the next morning eighteen 
hundred ſoldiers, under the command of major- 
general Wills, were landed, in order to ſtorm it; 

but the governor, dreading the conſequences of 
theſe vigorous advances, capitulated. he whole 
iſland immediately ſubmi ted withour drawing a 
ſword, for as ſoon as the Engliſh fleet had come in 
fight, the monks, gained by the cardinal Gri- 
mani, ran in bodies through the ſtreets, holding 
crucifixes in their hands, and declaring to the people 
who flocked round them, that God had made uſe 
of heretics to give them a becter maſter. The re- 
duction of this iſland was of equal importance to 
the common cauſe, and to the private intereſt of 
Charles; to the firſt it rendered the navigation of 
the Mediterranean ſecure, and it ſupplied the latter 


with corn and other proviſions. 
No ſooner had Sir John Leake eſtabliſhed the new 


viceroy which he carried over, in the peaceablc 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, than he ſailed to Minorca, 
and appeared before port Mahon on the 2gth day 
of Auguſt. Here he was to be joined by heute- 
nant- general Stankope, with a body of troops from 

Majorca, 
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Majorca, which ſoon after arrived. The landing 
being effected, the greateſt part of the fleet pro- 
ceeded to Ungland, leaving, with general Stanhope, 
all, their marines above the middle compliment. 
T he ſquadron deitined to remain in the Mediterra- 
nean, was put under the command of Sir Edward 
Whitaker, and continued at Port Mahon to co-ope- 
rate with the army. Two thouſand ſix hundred men 
were employed in the ſiege; the batteries were 
opened on the 28th day of October, and two days 
after it ſurrendered. About fifty men were killed 
or wounded in the ſiege; among the former was 
captain Stanhope, of the Milford, brother to che 
general, a voung gentleman of eminent bravery. 

This iNand was in itſelf leſs conſiderable than Sar- 
dinia, but more valuable to the Britiſh nation, on 
account of the excellent harbour of Port Mahon. 
Sir John Leake arrived with the fleet at St, Helen's, 
on the 19th day of October. 

In conſequence of the remonſtrances from king 
Charles, Sir Edward Whitaker, who was then At 
Leghorn, ſent the Defiance ard the York, with the 
Terrible bomb-veſlel, to aſſiſt the viceroy of Na- 
pies in the reduction of ſome places on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany ; but the attempt miſcarried through the 
dilatorinels of the Germans in providing the neceſ- 
i-ry ſupplies. Theſe ſhips, however, overawed the 
Italian States, and particularly the popes, who had 
firmly adhered to the intereſts of Philip the Fifth, 
but was now forced to acknowledge Charles III. as 
lawful king of Spain. 

Having now gone over the occurrences in the 
Mediterranean, during the year 1708, let us take a 
view of affairs n-arer home. 

In order to {tract France, by dividing her atten- 
tion, and ſpreading a cencral alarm, preparations 
vere made to annoy tie coalt by a deſcent. Sir 
Ceorge Byng commanded the fleet appointed for this 

Vor, III. 11 {crvice, 
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ſervice, and lord Durſley was vice-admiral; the 
land- forces were commanded by lieutenant general 
Erle. On the 27th of July, the fleet, with the tran(- 
ports, having the troops on board, which were in- 
tended for the deſcent, failed from Spithead, ard 
came the next day to an anchor off Deal. The 
2Gth they ſtood over to the coaſt of Picardy, as 
well to alarm as to miſlead the enemy, and to 
be ready for farther orders. The ift of Auguſt 
the fleet ſailed again, and anchored the next 
day in the bay of Boulogne, where they made a 
feint of landing their troops; the third they ſtood 
in for the ſhore, to obſerve the condition of the 
enemy ; the fourth they weighed, but anchored 
again about noon in the bay of Eſtaples. Here 2 
detachment of troops were landed; but the project 
on ſhore, which this delcent was to have counte- 
nanced, being laid aſide, an expreſs brought new 
orders from England, upon which the troops were 
reembarked. Ihe 7th they ſtood over again to the 
coalt of England, and being joined by more tran!- 
ports in Dover-Road, arrived the 11th in the bay 
of La Hogue; the 12th they deligned to have 
landed, but, upon viewing the coaſt, they found fo 
many troops brought together to oppoſe a deſcent, 
and ſo many forts and batteries on ſhore, that it 
was deemed impracticable. The 14th the fleet ſet 
ſail again for the weſtward, but the wind coming 
about the next day, they altered their courſe, and 
lay before Cherbourg, but found no proſpect of do- 
ing any thing there. The ſame day the lord Dur- 
fley, in the Oxford, with ſix other men of war, and 
marines, ſailed to the weſtward, to cruize in the 
Soundings. The 17th the reſt of the fleet returned 
to the bay of La Hogue; but th men growing 
ſickly, and proviſions falling ſhort, Sir George Byng 
returned to Spithcad on the 28th, After thus 

alarming 
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alarming the French coaſt, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ſolicited, that the land- forces might be landed 
ar Oſtend, which was accordingly performed on the 
23d day of September, and at ſo critical a juncture, 
that their arrival decided the fortune of the con— 
tending powers, with reſp-& to the object before 
them, by effecting the ſurrender of Lifle to the con- 
ſederates. | 

Meanwhile the vigilance of lord Durſley, in ſcour- 
ing the Channel, entirely drove away the French 
privateers and cruiſers, which before had inſolently 
braved us in our very ports, and done eſſential in- 
Jury to our trade, 

On the continent, the duke of Marlborough hav- 
ing placed himſelf at the head of the confederates, 
in the neighbourhood of Ghent, in the end of May, 
the French took the field on that ſide, with an army 
that outnumbered the allies. The duke of Bur- 
gundy commanded, but the duke de Vendome was 
the effective general. Though their ſtrength ren- 
dered them a match for the confederates in the 
field, yet their frequent experience of the inferi- 
ority on the ſide of France in military prowels, led 
them to act by ſtratagem and ſurpriſe rather than by 
open force. The clector of Bavaria prevailed on 
the magiſtrates of Ghent and Bruges to ſurrender 
their reſpective towns to the French troops, which 
they took poſſeſſion of in the month of July, whilſt 
Marlborough being now joined by Eugene, forced 
the French to retreat at Oudenard, although they 
were not beaten . Inſtead of retrieving the honour 
which they had loſt, they plunged themſelves deeper 
in diſgrace and misfortune. They retired from 
Ghent, which they had juſt become maſters of, and 
faw, without attempting to prevent it, prince 


.* Tuly 11, 2708, 
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Eugene form the ſiege of Liſle. That city, on the 
fortifications of which Vauban bad exerted all his 
extraordinary talents, was conſidered as the key to 
France, from the ſide of Flanders. The marſhal 
de Boufflers defended it in perion, at the head of a 
numerous garriſon. Vendome a:tempted in vain to 
relieve the place, by endeavouring to cut off the 
convoys with ſupplies, which the confederates re- 
ceived by the Scheld and from Oſtend. In attacking 
a party of Engliſh at Winnendal, a French detach- 
ment was defeated with the loſs of all their cannon 
and implements of war. Vendome twice attempted 
to force the lines of the befiegers, after the duke of 
Berwick had arrived with a Jarge reinforcement. 
Whilſt nothing could i interrupt che progreſs of the 
ſiege from without, the garriſon within the walls 
made a gallant defence, but after having for three 
months withſtood all aſſaults, Bouffers abandoned 
the town, and withdrew his garriſon into the citadel, 
v dos he defended till the 8th day of December, 
hen he was obliged to ſurrender. 


All Europe were aſtoniſhed at the reduction of 


Lifle in the ſight of a ſuperior army, which was 
conſidered as better able to beſiege Eugene and 
Marlborough, than theſe generals were to inveſt 
Liſle. The diviſions which prevailed in the French 
army enervated its ſtrength. The officers in the 
duke of Vendome's party, imputed their mil- 
fortunes to the duke of Burgundy's counſels, who, 
on their ſide, charged all on the duke de Vendome. 
One of the duke of Burgundy's courtiers, faid io 
Vendome; © Sce the conſequence of your never 
going to maſs; to this we mult aſcribe all our mil- 
fortunes.” Do you imagine,“ anſwered Vendom-;, 
*© that Marlborough goes thither oftner than I *?” 


* Voltaire. 
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Notwithſtanding, the difficulties of the allies were 
not ended by the conqueſt of Liſle. They had loft 
between eighteen and twenty thouſand men before 
the place, and they were compelled either to repaſs 
the Scheid, or to diſtribute the trocps in the ſmall 
ſpace of country comprehended between Liſle, 
Menin and Courtray, To pals a river, whoſe banks 
were occupied by an enemy ſuperior in number, 
was a dangerous undertaking ; and by not doing it, 
Flanders, Braban: „ Guelderland, even ſome of che 
United Provinces would have been expoſed to the 
ravages of the French. The duke of Marlborough, 
who ever treated fortune as if ſhe had ſtipulated to 
favour his deſigns, attempted, without heſitation, to 
paſs the Scheld, and he did it without drawing a 
word“. 

The raiſing the ſiege of Bruſſels, which the elector 
of Bavaria had inveſted, was the firſt conſequence 
of this exploit. On the approach of the allies he 
precipitately decamped, leaving all his cannon, 
ammunition, and wounded. At the cloſe of the 
campaign the duke of Vendome went to Paris. He 
durſt not paſs through Paris, dreading the conſe- 
quences of the public hatred which his conduct had 
raiſed. Irritated at his cold reception at court, he 
retired to one of his eſtates, being the fifth Marſhal 
of France whom Marlborough's ſucceſs had driven 
from the ſervice t. 

In Spain, the allies were leaſt ſucceſsful. The 
houſe of Bourbon had three armies in the field; two 
on the ſide of Catalonia, under the duke of Orleans, 
and the duke de Neailles; and the third in Eſtra— 
mandura, commanded by the marquis de Bay. 
Though Charles III. had not a force ſutficient to face 
the duke of Orleans in the field, the latter was 


* Nevember 16, 1708. + Macpherſon's Hiſtery of England, 
Vol, II. P. 397. ; 
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prevented from making any deciſive progres by the 


unprovided condition of his army. e however 
took Tortola on the 11th day of July. Denia and 
Alicant in the kingdom of Valencia, fell into the 
hands of Philip V. before the end of the campaign. 
The duke de Noailles, who oppoſed the prince of 
Darmſtadt, performed nothing of importance, except 
providing his troops with proviſions during the 
campaign at the expence of the Catalonians. The 
ſummer paſſed in a ſtate of inactivity on the ſide of 


Portugal. The French, though ſuperior in num- 


bers, attempted nothing. Every opportunity which 
occurs of recording the diſplay of humanity amidlt 
the horrors of war, ſhould be carefully attended to, 
and an inſtance of this kind preſents itſelf in the 
conduct of the generals who commanded the two 
armies: they mutually agreed, in imitation of 
the ancient Romans, that the labourers on the 
ſronticrs of Spain and Portugal, which were bc- 
come the ſeat of war, ſhould be unmoleſted, and 


ſuffered to cultivate the earth, and breed cattle, 


protected from all depredations: that the war ſhould 
be conſidered as ſubſiſting only between regular 
armies, and not between the peaſantry of the two 
kingdoms ®, 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, the nation in 
their attention to the events of war, ſeemed to lole 
their former animoſities and fears. A general tran- 
quility prevailed, except where it was diſturbed 
by conteſted elections for the new parliament. But 
the joy which the queen derived from the great 
ſocceſs of her arms, was damped by the death of 
her huſband the prince of Denmark, on the 28 ch 
day of October 1708, at Kenſington, of an aſthma, 
with which he had been long afflicted. He was 


* Hiſtory d'Eſpagne, Ton. I. 
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born in 1653, and married the princeſs, afterwards 
queen Anne, on the 28th day of July 1683. He 
was interred with great funeral pomp in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey. The queen, during the twenty-five 
vears of their marriage, was eminent for her con- 
jugal affection, and teſtified uncommon tenderneſs 
and aſſidvity, during the tedious illneſs with which 
the prince was afflicted. His royal highneſs had 
ſhewn himſelf brave in war, both in Denmark and 
Ireland: his temper was mild and gentle: he had 
made a good progreſs in mathematics: he had tra- 
velled through France, Italy, and Germany, and 
knew much more than he could well expreſs ; for he 
ſpoke acquired languages ill and ungracefully “. 
The queen kept the admiralty in her own hands 
about three weeks, and then appointed Thomas, 
earl of Pembroke, lord high admiralof Great-Britain 
and Ireland, to the diſſatisfaction of thoſe who wiſhed 
to lee the earl of Orford fill that ſtation. 

On the 27th of October, a court-martial was held 
on board the Royal Anne, at Spithead, for the 
trials of captain Richard Edwards, of the Cumber- 
land; captain John Balchen, of the Cheſter; and 
captain Baron Wild, of the Royal Oak; the two 
tirft for loſing their ſhips, and the laſt for breaking 
the line, diſubeying orders, ard neglect of duty. 
fler a {tri examination of witneſſes, and free li— 
berty given to the perſons accuſed to make their 
defence, and to produce whatever teſtimonies were 
in their power, captain Edwards was moſt honour- 
ably acquitted, and declared to have done his duty 
in every reſpect as captain and commodore; and 
Captain John Balchen was Iikewiſe acquitted; but 
Captain Baron Wild, who we have ſcen particularly 
untortunate in the laſt year +, being found guilty 


„Dr. Campbell, Vol. IV. p 192. + See pages 2co and 204. 
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of neglect of duty, and diſobeying orders, was not 
only caſhiered, but declared incapavle of ever ſerv- 
ing in the royal navy vx. | 

Before we quit the tranſactions of the year 1708, 
it will be proper to relate what paſſed in the Weſt— 
Indies. Commodore Wager ſucceeded Sir John 
Jennings in his command there, and arrived as 
Jamaica in the ſummer of 1707. The trade in 
thoſe parts, which had been greatly injured by the 
mercenary conduct of commodore Ker, when he 
commanded on that ſtation, began again to flouriſh 
from the dilintereſted and vigilant conduct of 
Wager, who readily granted convoys for the ſcrvice 
of the merchants, and likewiſe by protecting the 
Engliſh ſettlements, which ſervice were gratefully 
acknowledged by the planters and merchants in thei: 
repreſentations to the board of admiralty. No 
ſooner had the commodore taken the proper meaſures 
ſor the ſervice of his friends, than he directed his 
attention to conſider how he might beſt annoy the 
enemy. The gallcons, ſraught with the treaſures 
of the weſtern hemiſphere, had not ventured to Eu- 
rope for ſome years, and were now on the point of 
ſailing. Their immenſe wealth, which was compu- 
ted to amount to forty-eight millions, was neceſlary 
to repleniſh the exhauſted treaſuries of the Bourbon 
monarchs, whole expedients for ſubſtituting mint 
bills in the room of ſpecic, had reduced the credit 
of government to a ſtate of contempt. The force 
which the commodore commanded, conſiſted of the 
Windſor, Expedition, Severn, Kingſton, Aſſiſtance, 
Portland, and Dunkirk's prize. In the beginning 
of the year 1708, by letters found on board a ſloop 
taken between Porto Bello and Carthagena, it ap- 
peared, that Monſieur Du Caffe was arrived at 


Martinico from Europe, with ten ſhips cf war, eiglit 
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of which mounted from ſeventy to eighty-ſix guns, 
together with {ſeveral large privateers ; this account 
was ſoon afterwards coalirmed by colonel Parkes, 
who pieaded at the Leeward iſlands, Wager was 
ſenſible, that the only opportunity which preſented 
itſelf for him to attack the galleons, with any pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, was before they had joined the 
French fleet. He had certain information tha: they 
was to fail from Porto Bello to Carthagena, and 
from thence ty the Havannah. Whilft he wascruifing 
as near to the former harbour as he could venture, 
without alarming the Spaniards, having with him 
the Expedition, Kingſton, Portland; allo the Vul- 
ture fireſhip. On the 28th day of May, at noon, ſe- 
ventecn fail of galleons were diſcovered from the top- 
maſt-head. The Spaniards on percelving the Eng- 
lith ſquadron, endeavoured to gain the Baru, a ſinall 
land, which lay in their way to Carthagena, but 
not being able to accompliſh that, and rendered 
bold by the inconſiderable force that was oppoſed 
to them, drew up 1n a line of battle, ali the time 
bearing away to the northward. The Spaniſh ad- 
miral carried a white pendant at the top-malt-head 
in the centre; the vice-admiral, with the ſame kind 
of pendant at the fore-top-maſt-head in the rear; 
and the rear-admiral bore his pendaat on the mizen- 
top-maſt-head in the van, they were diſtant from 
each other about half a mile, which ſpace was 
occupied by other ſhips. Of the ſeventeen jail, two 
were ſloops and one a brigantine; two others were 
French ſhips, which ſet all their fails and got off. 
Commodore Wager in the Expedition, bore down 
on the Spaniſh admiral, and directed captain Bridges 
of the Kingſton, to engage the vice-admiral, and 
captain Windſor of the Portland, to attack the 
rear-admiral. As the fireſhip could not be rendered 
ſerviceable, ſhe was ordered to ply to the windward. 
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Aboutſun- ſet, t the engagement began between the 
two commanders in abe and continued ſor an hour 
and an half, when, it being dark, the Spaniſh ad- 
miral's ſhip blew up, not without great danger to 
the Expedition, from the flaming ſp linters and planks 
which fell on board her, and the great heat of the 
blaſt. Hereupon, the commodore thut abroad his 
final lights for keeping company, and endeavoured 
to continue ſight of ſome of the enemies ſhips; but 
finding after this accident they began to ſeparate, 
and diſcovering but one, which was the rear-ad. 
miral, he made ſail aſter he 7, and coming up about 
ten o clock, when he could not judge which way her 
head lay, it being very dark, he fired a broadſide, 
which happened to reach her ſtern, and did ſuch ex- 
ecution, that ſhe appeared to be diſabled from mak- 
ing ſail; and being then to lecward, he taking on 
the Spaniard, got to the windward of him, and the 
Kingſton and Portland (which had, by reaſon of the 
darkneſs of the ni 2htr, or the blowing up of the ad- 
miral which made it very thick thereabouts, loſt 
Heh: of the other ſhips) following his lights ſoon 
after, came up with bim, and aſſiſting in taking th. 
rear- t who called for quarter about two in e 


the morning. On board of this ſhip, he ſent his | 
boats to be to him the chief officers, and before 
the riſing of the ſun, he ſaw one large mip on his 
veather- bow, and three ſail upon the weather quar- 
ter, three or four Icavues off ours, lying, then with f 
their heads to the north, the wi: ding being at N. E. 
an eaſy ovale. Then he put out the ſignal ſor the { 


Kinglton and Portland to chaſe to windward, not 
being able himſelf to make ſai}, being much dis- 
abled; and as he had a great part of kis men in the 1 
prize, ſo were there no leſs than three hundred prt- 
ſoners on board his own ſhip“. 
* Burchet's Naral Iiiſtory, p. 706. 
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The next day being Sunday the 20th, the wind 
blowing gently from the N. E. to N. N. W.. the 
Kingſton and Portland had left off chaſing; but he 
made the ſignal for continuing it, which they did, 
and ran him out of ſight, the fireſhip ſtill continu— 
ing with him, and he having lain by ſometime, not 
only to put the prize in a condition of ſailing, but 
to refit his own riguing, made fail eaſtward on the 
31ſt, when the Kingſton and Portland joined him, 
and gave him an account, that the ſhip they chaſed, 
was the vice-admiral; to which, as they ſaid, they 
came ſo near, as to fire their broadlides into her; 
but were lo far advanced towards the Salmadinas, a 
ſhoal off of Carthagena, that they were forced to 
tack, and leave her. Thus eſcaped that very rich 
carrack, to the great difappointment of the officers 
and crews of the Engliſh ſhips, who inveighed bit- 
terly againſt their captains. Mean while the com- 
modore tent them orders to attack a galleon of forty 
guns, which he underitood, by a Swedifh ſhip that 
had been trading at Bara, had taken ſhelter in that 
idand. She was juſt coming out of port, as the 
Kingſton and Portland appeared ; upon which, her 
crew ran her a-ſhore, ſet her on fire, and blew her 
up, ſo that nothing could be ſaved of her valuable 
cargo. On the 24 of June, the commodore find- 
ing his proviſions and water ſhort, the wind con- 
trary, and nothing more to be done in thoſe parts, 
retolved to ler the Spaniſh priſoners a- ſhore with a 
ſtag of truce, in compliance with their earneſt en- 
treaty, on the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for 
Jamaica; which he periorined accovidingly *, I he 
Expedition had two men Killed, and nine wounded 
In the action. Ag 


J 


-+ 


* According to the account given tothe commodore hy theſe priſon- 
STA. of tne trength and vat of the {quidron, tie admiral's 11D way 
called the St. Jol=ph, carried fixty-lour guns, and hed 609 men, of hom 
i=venteen only were laved, and hid on hond about ſeven millions in 
gold and ulve:; the vice-admira monned 64 nns, and had between 
four and five dundied mep, with about ux aliens; ths rcar-admiral 
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As ſoon as the commodore reached Jamaica with 
his prize, he diſpatched a veſſel to England, with 
advice of the galleons being on their voyage to 
Spain, and on the 23d day of July, he held a court- 
martial at Port Royal on the two captains, who 
were accuſed of neglecting to do their utmoſt to 
take or deſtroy the Spaniſh vice-admiral's ſhip. No 
object could be more ſtimulating than the capture 
of ſo valuable a prize, neither was it an enterprize 
of ſuch hazard as to require any uncommon ſhare of 
courage to perform it. The captain of the King- 
ſton, was accuſed of not ſuffering the ſhip to be 
piloted into a ſhoal called Salmadinas, when he was 
within gunſhot of the galleon. The reaſon which 
the captain aſſigned for this caution was, that he 
doubted the pilot's abilities to execute what he 
was ready to undertake, and thought it deſperately 
{taking the ſafety of his ſhip. No want of perſon! 
courage was imputed to him. A ſimilar charge was 
exhibited againſt captain Windſor of the Portland, 
of which they were both found guilty, and deprived 
of their commiſſions *.—The loſs of ſo rich a prize 
was enough to warp the judgment of the court o 
immediately after the event had happened, and gave 
that conduct the appearance of criminality, which 
at a more diſpaſſionate ſeaſun might have been 
thought commendable. That man is in an ugly 
predicament who diſappoints the public expectation, 
by failing to perform impoſſibilities. In truth, the 


Pilots knew but little of thoſe coaſts, and a com- 


mounted 44 guns, but carried eleven more in her hold, and had oniy 
thirteen cheſts of pieces of eight, and fourteen ſows of ſilver. I ſhall 
take this opportunity of adding a ſuccinct account of a gallant explolt 
performed by an En2!1:ih officer a little before the taking the galleons. 
Captain Coleby, commander of a privateer floop, of about 190 men, 
meeting with fourteen ſail of brigantines, and floops, laden with valu- 
able goods, going from the galleons at Porto-Bello, to Panama, under 
convoy of a guard-floop, bravely tought the guard-Hloop, and tvok her, 
together with {ix more. The Spaniards offered the captain 180,c00 pisces 
of eight for the ranſom of the {loop, which he refuſed. —Dr. Campbell. 

Captain Trever ſucceeded to the Kingſton, and Captain Hutchins 
to the Portland, 


mander 
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mander would have been raſh to have truſted the 
fate of his ſhip implicitly to their guidance, when 
the hopes of poſſeſſing a rich prize was likely to 
make them precipitate, Not long after this evenc 
happened, the Engliſh frigate called Dunkirk's 
prize, captain Purvis, cruizing to the northward of 
Filpantola, chaſed a French ſhip, and ran her on 
ſhore near Cape Francoiſe, when, in following her, 
the pilot being unſkilful, ſhe ſtruck upon a ledge of 
rocks and bulged. Indeed, the bravery of the cap- 
tain and part of the crew, retrieved this misfortune, 
for getting upon a ſmall iſland within ſhot of the 
French ſhip, which all the while fired briſkly upon 
them, they got together the ſhips boats and a 
canoe, and were preparing to board her, when the 
Frenchman ſurrendered, on condition that her com- 
mander and men ſhould be put aſhore. in this ſhip 
the brave captain Purvis arrived at Jamaica, with all 
his company except twenty-one, who had refuled to 
Join in the attempt *. But to return to commodore 
Wager. 

A few days after the court- martial broke up, com- 
modore Edwards arrived at Jamaica, with the Mon- 
mouth, a third rate; the Jerſey, a fourth; and the 
Roebuck, a fifth rate. He brought a commiliion 
from the admiraley. appointing Wager a rear-ad mira! 
of the blue, which preferment preceded this his bold 
attack of the galleons. Orders came herewith for 
the rear- -admiral to ſend home four of his ſuips, 
which accordingly failed the latter end of Septeinber, 
and admiral Wager hoiſted his flag en board the 
Monmouth; where we ſhall leave him for the pre 
ſent to relate the tranſactions on the continent. 

The great ſucceſs of the campaign, confirmed 
the influence which Marlborough and Godolphin 
had acquired, by the expulſion of Harley from the 
cabinet. They found means at the ſame time to 


* Burche,'s Naval Hiftory, p. 716, 
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reconcile the Whigs to their meaſures, by dividing 
among their leaders the power and emoluments of 
government. The weight of the crown being thrown 
into the ſcale of that patty, they carried moſt of the 
conteſted elections in the houſe of commons againit 
the Tories, and ſecured a majority. The new par- 
lament met on the 18th day of November; the: 
choſe Sir Richard Onſlow, bart. for their Speaker, 
The ſeſſions was opened by commiltion, the lord 
chancellor, in a ſpeech from the throne, recom - 
mended a provilion for the navy, and eſpecially for 
the building of new ſhips, and fortiſying our ports. 
On the 6th day of December, the houſe of commons 
addreſſed for an account of the number of men 
that might be wanting to man her majeſty's navy, 
for the year 1709; which was promiled, and upon 
its being laid before the houſe, they agreed to it 
immediately, and voted the ſame number of men, 
with the ſame allowance, and the ſame ſum for the 
ordinary uſe of the navy, as had been given the year 
before; but ſoon after, the commons thought fit to 
appoint a committee to enquire Into the number of 
ſhips employed as cruiſers and convoys; as allo to 
diſcover the true reaſons of the great increaſe of the 
navy-debt; and on their report, they came to A 
reſolution on the 24th of March, that an addrel? 
be preſcnted to her majeſty, to detire that ſhe would 
be plraled to give directions to the proper officers, 
to lay before the houſe an account of all ſums of 
money granted, or voted, ſince her majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, ood how far the ſame had 
proved ſufficient. At the ſame time, they ordered 
the commiſſioners of the navy to lay before them 
the caules of the increaie of the debt of the navy: 
but, to this addreſs her majeſty gave no anſwer ; 
ſo that the affair dropped for that time. This con- 
duct of the court gave much offence; yet the com- 
mons were ſo hearty in the proſecution of the war, 


that 
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that they voted 6, 457, 8 30l. ſor the axons of the 
year 1709. They next granted the ſum „f 103,003]. 
for the relief of the inhabitants of Sr. News and 
St. Chriſtopher's, and paged a vote in favour of he 
trade to Africa, Both houſes joined in an pra 
that her mzjeſty would be pleaſed not to conclude any 
peace with the French king, unleſs he conlen ed to 
demoliſh the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk. 

In the beginning of the year 1709, a bil was 
ordered into the houſe of commons tor a general 
naturalization of foreign proteſtants in England, in 
tavour of which it was argued, that very great be- 
nefits would thereby accrue to Gieat Britain. It 
was oblerved, that the king of Pruſſia, by inviting 
the French refugees to ſettle in his dotinions bad 
jertihized a barren and ill peopled country; im— 

roved its trade and manufactures, and increafed 
bis own revenues: The bill was accordingly 80 led. 
By this act for naturalizing foreign prot teſtan ts, all 
perſons born out of the ligcance of her mafeſt. Y, wh 
ſhould take and ſubſcribe the oaths, and the declara- 
tion appointed the preceding) year, ſhould be dcemed: 
adjudged, and taken, to be her majeſty's natural 
born ſubjects, provided they ſhould have recoivedl 
the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in ſome protel- 
tant or reformed congregation, within the wing dom 
of Great Britain, within three months of the r talking! 
the ſaid oaths. The children of all So ou. 
ſubjects, though born out of the ligeance of | 
majeſty, ſhould be cecmed and adjuuged to ye na- 
tural- born ſubjects of Great-Eritain to all intents, 
conſtructions, and purpoſes Wh¹hAtſo ever. Ana the 
like naturalization of foreign proteftants was cx— 
tended to Ireland. 

Soon after the paſſing this law, near ſcven thou- 
ſand of the poor Palatines and Swab ans, dwelling 
on the banks of the Rhine, in Germany, who nad 
been utterly ruined and driven from their habi- 

tatlons 
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tations by the French, were, in compaſſion to their 
miſery, brought over to England, and were ſoon after 
followed by more of their countrymen. Had they 
been immediately ſent over to one or more of our 
continental colonies tn America, they would have 
cauſed a great acceſſion of ſtrength in thoſe parts; 
but no ſettled plan was concerted for their eſta- 
bliſhment any where. In order to provide for their 
prefent ſupport, a brief was granted throughout 
Great Britain for a collection for them. Some 
of them were taken into private families, five hun- 
dred families of them were ſent into Ircland, where 
twenty-four thouſand pounds was granted for their 
ſupport. At length three thouſand of them were 
conveyed to New-York, and ſettled upon Fiud- 
ſon's river. Many who were diſſatisfied with that 
ſettlement removed to Pennſylvania, wnere they 
were kindly reccived by the quakers. This friendly 
reception proved afterwards the means of drawing 
many thouſands of German and Swiſs proteliants 
thither, whereby that province has ſince become 
one of the moſt populous and flouriſhing in North- 
America, 

In order to raiſe the enormous ſupplies which had 
been granted this year by parliament, the aſſiſtance 
of th: tank of England was found neceſſary. An 
act of parliament therefore paſſed, for enlarging the 
capital ſtock of the Bank of England, by which the 
zovernor and company were empowered to double 
their ſtock, and to fell their additional ſtock, amount- 
ing to two millions two hundred and one thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventy one pounds ten ſhillings, 
at the rate of one hundred and fifteen pounds for 
every hundred pounds ſubſcribed. This ſum was 
ly ſubſcribed for in four hours, on the firſt day 
of opening the ſubſcription. A clear proof that a 


feven years ex:enfive and draining war, had not ex- 
hauſted 
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hauſted the nation of its wealth. The Bank hereby 
obliged. itſelf to advance to government four 
hundred thouſand pounds, without any additional 
allowance of intereſt, agreeable to what the Eaſt-In- 
dia company had furniſhed, on receiving from go- 
vernment a ſimilar extenſion of their powers. Their 
original capital of one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, at eight per cent. now amounted to 
one million fix hunndred thouſand pounds, at fix per 
cent. intereſt ; the fifteen per cent. advance on the 
ſale of their additional ſtock, enabled them to make 
this payment of four hundred thouſand pounds to the 
public. By means of the Bank, two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds in Exchequer bills were 
circulated. | | 
The Bank capital (a partof which 
was only temporary) amount- ' FL. J. 
ed before the paſſing this act to 2. 201,171 10 
Which was now doubled 2,201,17I 10 


4,402,343 © 


o] oO & 


And by the 400, oool. now 

farther advanced — — — 400,000 o 
* * 4,902,343 O 
The whole was now at ſix per 

cent. intereſt, In conſideration 

of which ſum of 400,000]. fo 

| lent, without any additional in- 

tereſt, their excluſive privileges 

as a Bank, were prolonged to one 

year's notice, ier the firſt day 

of Auguſt, 1732. By the ſame 

ſtatute, the Bank obliged them- 

ſelves to pay off and cancel all 

the Exchequer bills which had 

been before iſſued, amounting 

with their intereſt at ſix per cent to 1,775,027 17 1c4 
The total capital of the Bank 

by this act wag — — — 6,577,370 17 10x 
Vox. III. 8 L. I A bout 


10 
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tations by the French, were, in compaſſion to their 
miſery, brought over to England, and were ſoon after 
followed by more of their countrymen. Had they 
been immediately {ent over to one or more of our 
continental colonies tn America, they would have 
cauſed a great accefſion of ſtrength in thoſe paris; 
bur no ſettled plan was concerted for their eſta- 

liſhment any where. In order to provide for their 
prefent ſupport, a brief was granted throughout 
Great Britain for a collection for them. Some 
of them were taken into private families, five hun- 
dred families of them were ſent into Ireland, where 
twenty-four thouſand pounds was granted for their 
ſupport. At length three thouſand of them were 
conveyed to New-York, and ſettled upon Hud- 
{on's river. Many who were diſſatisfied with that 
ſettlement removed to Pennſylvania, wnere they 
were kindly reccived by the quakers. This friendly 
reception proved afterwards the means of drawing 
many thoulands of German and Swils proteſtants 
thither, whereby that province has ſince become 
one of the moſt populous and flouriſhing in North- 
America, 

In order to raiſe the enormous ſupplies which had 
been gra nted this year by parliament, the aſliftance 
of the tank of England was found neceſſary. An 
act of parliament therefore paſted, for enlarging the 

Capital ſtock of the Bank of England, by which the 
governor and company were empowered to double 
heir ſtock, and to ſell their additional ſtock, amount- 
ing to two millions two hundred and one thouland 
one hundred and ſeventy one pounds ten ſhillings, 
at the rate of one hundred and fifteen pounds for 
every hundred pounds ſubſcribed. This ſum was 
ly ſobſcribed for in four hours, on the firſt day 
of opening the ſubſcription. A clear proof that a 


feven years extenſive and draining war, had not ex- 
hauſted 


mm — . . 
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hauſted the nation of its wealth. The Bank hereby 
obliged. itſelf to advance to government four 
hundred thouſand pounds, without any additional 
allowance of intereſt, agreeable to what the Eaſt-In- 
dia company had furniſhed, on receiving from go- 
vernment a ſimilar extenſion of their powers. Their 
original capital of one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, at eight per cent. now amounted to 
one million fix hunndred thouſand pounds, at ſix per 
cent. intereſt ; the fifteen per cent. advance on the 
ſale of their additional ſtock, enabled them to make 
this payment of four hundred thouſand pounds to the 
public. By means of the Bank, two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds in Exchequer bills were 
circulated. | 
The Bank capital (a partof which 
was only temporary) amount- ' LF. LY 
ed before the paſſing this act to 2.201,171 10 © 
Which was now doubled 2,201,171 10 © 


2 | 4,402,343 © 0 
And by the 400,000]. now 
farther advanced — — — 400,000 © 


5 4,802,343 © 
The whole was now at fix per 


O 
0 


cent. intereſt. In conſideration 


of which ſum of 400,000]. ſo 
lent, without any additional in- 
tereſt, their excluſive privileges 
as a Bank, were prolonged to one 
year's notice, after the firft day 
of Auguſt, 1732. By the ſame 
ſtatute, the Bank obliged them- 
ſelves to pay off and cancel all 
the Exchequer bills which had 
been before iſſued, amounting 
with their intereſt at ſix per cent to 1,775,027 17 1c4 

The total capital of the Bank 
by this act way — — — 6,577,770 17 10x 

5 n than: 
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About the ſame time, the French court formed 
a project for a Royal Bank, probably the deſign was 


| ſuggeſted by the eſtabliſhment of this in England, 


for the circulating of their mint-bills, but the great 
ſcarcity of money at that time in France, rendered 
the deſign impracticable. 

W hilit the Britiſh legiſlature were adopting mea- 
ſures for the vigorous proſecution of the war, the 
French king renewed his overtures for reſtoring 
tranquillity to Europe. The rout at Oudenarde, 
the taking of Liſle, a famine in his kingdom, the 
conſequent deficiency in the revenue, the general 
diſcontents of the people, and the conteſts between 
his ſervants, forced Louis XIV. to offer terms of 
peace, at once ſuitable to the melancholy ſituation 
of his own affairs, and proportionable to the ſucceſs 
of the allies. At length prince Eugene and the 
duke of Marlborough, who had managed: the war 
with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, were fully empowered 
by the Emperor and the queen of Great Britain, in 
conjunction with the republic of Holland, to treat 
with the miniſters of France, and to ſettle the 
terms of peace. They arrived for that purpoſe at 
the Hague, in the beginning of the month of Apr.l. 
Theſe two generals, and Heinſius, the penſionary of 
Holland, formed a triumvirate, on whom the 
grand conf=<deracy, and conſequently the fate of 
Europe depended. To theſe however, what was 
ſaid of a great man in ſimilar circumſtances in our 


own times *, might be applied, © that they who had 


been the means of ſpreading the flame were the moſt 
unfit perſons to be employed in putting out the 


fire. The two generals having gained, ſo many 


battles, and ſucceeded in all their arduous and im- 
portant undertakings, had acquired the confidence 
of the allies, in proportion as they had excited terror 
in the enemy. Heinſius had been the depoſitory of 


* Mr, Pitt, 


king 
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king William's ſecrets; he had been raiſed by that 
prince to the place of firſt miniſter, and had the 
good fortune to have preſerved the authori y which 
he had received, by being the chain that united the 


States with the grand confederacy formed by his 


late patron againſt the houſe of Bourbon. Each 
of the three negotiators ſeemed to have had a per- 
ſonal intereſt in oppoſing the peace. The duke of 
Marlborough was influenced thereto by the hope of 


gathering freſh laurels, as well as from the meaner 


motive of acquiring wealth: prince Eugene being 
a ſoldier of fortune, had nothing to do with tran- 


quillity, as generals are then laid aſide to ruſt 


with their ſwords“. Still, however, they durſt not 
openly avow their difinclination to peace, Prince 
Eugene inliſted, that the entire ceſſion of the Spaniſh 
monarchy ſhould be an indiſpenſable preliminary 


to the treaty; Marlborough at the ſame time took 
care to circulate a ſuſpicion that the court of Ver- 


ſailles was not ſincere in her profeſſions, and only 
aimed at amuſing and deceiving the allies. Ihe 
well know propenſity of that court to chicane and 


ſubterfuge procured a ready credence to ſuch an 


opinion, notwithſtanding the miſeries which had 


overſpread that kingdom, were the fulleſt atteſta- 


tions of her extorted ſincerity. Deſpair was diffuled 
through the nation ; every quarter of Europe beheld 
the diſgraces and downfall of France. The confede- 


rates, by being in poſſeſſion of Liſle, threatened to 


penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. The fame 


king, who had brought the republic -of Holland tothe 


brink of deſtruction in a ſingle campaign, and who 


but a few years before had carried his arms to the 


banks of the Danube, the Po, and the 'l agus, now 


# Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol, II. p. 410. 
L1 2 trembled 
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trembled for the ſafety of his capital. The name of 
Marlborough became as dreadful to the Pariſians, 
as our Edwards and Henrys had been to their fore- 
fathers. In this ſtate of affairs, the marquis de 
Torci was ſent to Holland, with powers to put an 
end upon the moſt humilitating terms, to a war, 
that even threatened the deſtruction of the French 
monarchy, and Rouille the former miniſter was 
recalled. - France agreed to yield the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria without any equi- 
valent. To cede her conqueſt in the empire, and 
upon the Upper Rhine: to give Furnes, YVpres, 
Menin, Tournay, Liſle, Conde and Maubeuge for a 
barrier to Holland. To acknowledge the elector of 
Brandenburgh as king of Pruſſia; the duke of 
Hanover as ninth elector of the empire: to own 
the title of queen Anne to the Britiſh throne; to 
remove the pretender from the dominions of France: 
to recognize the ſucceſſion to the throne of Great- 
Britain in the proteſtant line: to reſtore every thing 
to the duke of Savoy: and to agree to the con- 
ceſſions made to the king of Portugal by his treaty 
with the allies. The demolition of Dunkirk was 
farther inſiſted on in the conferences at the Hague, 
with M. de Torci, for ſettling the preliminaries of 
a general peace; and that miniſter, - ſhewing 
greater reluctance to conſent to this, than to any 
Other of the articles, alledging, that his maſter 
bought, and paid for this town and port, beſides 
laying out immenſe ſums upon it ſince; it ſo pro- 
voked prince Eugene, that he told the French mini- 
ſters, with great warmth, he wondered they ſhould 
ſpend ſo many words about it, and that they ought 
rather to admire the generoſity- of a princeſs, who, 
having it in her power to preſcribe them harder 
terms, and force them to deliver that, and 1 
CCW. i ks od 3 | | other 
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other places ſhe pleaſed, and revive other preten- 


ſions of the crown of England, gave an unparelleled 


example of her moderation. This had ſuch an 
effect, that the point was immediately given up, and 
the following article makes the ſeventeenth of the 
preliminaries agreed on. | 
His moſt Chriſtian majeſty promiſes, to cauſe 
all the fortifications of the town of Dunkirk, the 
harbour, and ryſbanck, and others depending on 
the ſame, without any exception, to be demoliſhed 
at his own Charges; ſo that one half of the fortifi- 
cations be demoliſhed, and one half of the harbour 
filled up within two months, and the other half of 
the ſaid fortifications razed, and the other half of 
the ſaid harbour filled up in two other months, the 
whole to the ſatisfaction of the queen of Great Bri- 
tain, and the lords of the States-General of the United 
Provinces; and it ſhall never be allowed to re- 
eſtabliſh the ſaid fortifications, or render the harbour 
navigable, directly or indirectly.” 

Such conceſſions were the beſt ſecurity for the per- 
manent tranquillity of Europe, but they did not ſa- 
tisfy the allies. One fruitleſs conference followed 
another. At length Heinſius framed forty preliminary 
articles, which were to form the baſis of a general 
peace. The plenipotentiarics on the ſide of France 
agreed to thirty-five of them, the reſt were ſubmitted 
to the deciſion of Louis, for which purpoſe the mar- 
quis de Torci repaired to Verſailles. Ruined as the 
affairs of France were, that court had ſpirit enough 
to reject the proffered terms. In order to rouſe the 
people from that torpor into which they had junk, 
the court publiſhed an account of the negociation, 
explaining their own conceſſions, and the haughty 
terms preſcribed by the allies. The king himſclf 
wrote to all the governors of the provinces, ſtating 
the whole tranſaction, and feelingly rouling their in- 
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dignation. The ſpirit of the French nation was re- 
kindled, and their reſentment added freſh fuel to 
the flames of war. 

The operations at ſea were not ſuſpended by the 
negociation carrying on at the Hague. In the 
month of November 1708, her majeſty had con- 
ferred the poſt of rear-admiral of Great-Britain, 
(which had been vacant ever ſince the death of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel,) on Sir John Leake, and at the 
ſame time paid him this ſignal compliment, “ that 
the was put in mind of it by the voice of her peo- 
ple“. Early in the ſpring lord Durſley was at 
fea with a ſquadron which cruiſed in the channel, 
and picked up ſeveral French prizes. His lordſhip 
when he had only four ſhips of the line with him, 
viz. the Kent, Plymouth, Monk, and Litchfield, 
fell in with M. de Gui 1 rouin's ſquadron, conſiſting 
of eleven men of war, twelve leagues S. W. of 
Scilly. It being then three o'clock in the morning, 
and their lights being ſeen, his lordſhip made the 
ſignal for wearing, which was obeyed, and the 
whole ſquadron, the weather being dark, got clear 
of the enemy. On the ſecond day of March (eight 
days after this) captain Tollet in the Aſſurance, of 
ſeventy guns, with the Hampſhire and Aſſiſtance 
of fifty guns each, having the trade from Kinſale to 
the port of London under convoy, came up with 
four fail of this fleet, about eight leagues S. S. W. 
of the Lizard. The French commodore in a ſhi 
of ſeventy guns ranged along the larboard ſide of 
the Aſſurance, when the two ſhips engaged yard 
arm and yard arm for the ſpace of half an hour; 
in which time the ſmall ſhot from the French did 
great execution among the ſailors and marines that 
were quartered on deck. The Aſſurance on her 
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part fired her upper and part of her lower deck 
guns ſo effectually, that ſhe obliged the enemy to 
ſheer off, the other three ſhips, which were of forty 
or fifry guns, then paſſed the Aſſurance, firing ſe- 
veral broadſides into her, after which they bore 
away to join their commodore. The Aflurance 
having thus ſuſtained all the weight of the action, 
was reduced to a very ſhattered condition, both 
in her rigging and hull, to repair which, as far as 
poſſible, the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed, and the 
three ſhips bore down to defend the merchantmen. 
On their approach the French ſhips bore av :y, but 
not before they had picked up five of the merchant- 
men. Captain Tollet had been four months ſick, 
but when the French ſhips appeared, was put in a 
chair, and carried upon deck, and received a wound 
in the action; his firſt lieutenant was ſhot in the 
leg, which wound he got dreſſed, and immediately 
returned upon deck; the ſecond lieutenant was 
killed, together with twenty-five common men, 
and fifty-three wounded, ſome of whom afterwards 
died. The Hampſhire had only two killed and 
eleven wounded ; the Aſſiſtance eight killed and 
twenty-one wounded; among whom was captain 
Tudor her commander, who died of his wounds. 
The French ſuffered ſeverely, although their exact 
loſs cannot be afcertained. Lord Durſley ſhortly 
after eſcorted the Liſbon fleet of merchantmen out 
of the channel, which he had no ſooner parted with 
than he diſcovered the Achilles, the ſhip which M. 
Tourin was aboard, with Le Glorie, which had the 
day before taken the Briſtol man of war of fifty 
guns. His lordſhip immediately gave them chace, 
recovered the Briſtol, which, by a ſhot in her bread- 
room, ſunk ſoon afterwards; but all the men ex- 
cept twenty, were ſaved. The Achilles, much 
ſhattered, eſcaped by her failing, but Le Glorie, 

| a French 
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a French man of war of forty-four guns and three 
hundred and twelve men, was taken; his lordſhip 
having about ſeventy men killed and wounded in 
the action. On the 26th of April two ſmall ſhips 
were taken, and on the 7th of May a privateer, car- 
Tying fourteen guns, and an hundred men ; but the 
proviſions through all the ſhips then growing very 
ſhort, his lordſhip found it neceſſary to return to 
Plymouth on the 13th with his ſquadron, which 
then conſiſted of one third, and ſeven fourth rates, 
and there received the unwelcome news, that her 
majeſty's ſhip the Sweepſtakes, of thirty-two guns, 
had been taken by two French privateers, each of 
which was of greater force than that frigate *. 

On the 18th day of May an engagement hap- 
pened which did great honour to Engliſh valour 
and conduct. Captain Walter Riddel, in the Fal- 
mouth, a fiſty gun ſhip, in convoying ſome New 
England ſhips laden with maſts, was attacked, twenty 
four leagues off Scilly, by four French men of war, 
the largeſt of which, a ſixty gun ſhip, attempted 
to board him, which captain Riddel anticipated by 
filling his head-fails, and laying her on board; 
under her bowſprit directly athwart-havſe, in which 
ſituation he raked her fore and aft with his cannon. 
The two ſhips continued in this poſition an hour 
and an half, during which time many of the Fal- 
mouth's crew boarded the Frenchman, but they 
were bravely repulſed, that ſhip having a much 
greater number of hands on board. The French 


* London Gazette, No. 4531. All our public accounts call the 
French man of war taken in this engagement, Le Glorie; but it appears 
trom the French writers, that the true name of it was, Le Gloneux, 
In the account publifhed by the Admiralty, it appears, that the Briſtol, 
captain Gore, was taken in her paſſage from Plymouth to Liſbon, after 
a very warm diſpute, in which ſhe had ſeventy men killed and wounded: 
The French man of war was taken by captain Thomas Matthews, of 
whom we ſhall have occafion to ſay much in the ſequel. 
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commodore at length grew tired of this cloſe con- 
teſt, and after having endeavoured to 1ſeftroy the 
Falmouth's ſails and rigging, diſengaged himſelf, and 
made after the merchantmen. Captain Riddel how- 
ever made ſhift to follow him with ſuch expedition, 
as ſecured the whole fleet, which he brought ſafe into 
Plymouth. In this action the Falmouth had thir- 
teen men killed, and fifty-ſix wounded. Ihe cap- 
tain himſelf received a wound 1n the right leg, and 


had leveral other hurts, his ſecond heutenant, and a 


volunteer named Lawſon, were ſhot through the 
body. Ihe Falmouth had twenty thouſand pounds 
New England money on board her at the time of 
the engagement“. 

Before we proceed to the Mediterranean, which 
was, as uſual, the ſcene of action for the grand fleet, 
we muſt follow Sir George Byng 1a his voyage from 
England thither, in order to take the command. 
A treaty of marriage had been concluded between 
the arch-ducheſs Mary Ann of Auſtria, ſiſter to 
the emperor Joſeph, and the king of Por- 
tugal. In the latter end of the year 1708, this 
princeſs having reached Holland, was conducted to 
England by a Britiſh fleet commanded by rear- 
admiral Baker, and on the 25th day of September 
ſhe landed at Portſmouth. On the 6th day of Octo- 
ber ſhe went on board the Royal Anne, Sir 
George Byng's ſhip, and arrived at Liſbon 
on the 16th day of the ſame month. Here 
the admiral continued until the 27th day of De- 
cember, when leaving Sir John Jennings, he failed 
for the Mediterranean, with fix ſhips of the line, two 
fire ſhips, and three other veſſels, having ſent two 
third rates, two fourths, and a fifth before him to 
Alicant, to acquaint the governor of the caltle there 
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of his ſpeedy approach. On the 21ſt day of Janu- 


ary, 1708-9, he arrived at Port Mahon, where ke 
found himſelf greatly embarraſſed for want of naval 
ſtores. Sir Edward Whitaker, who was then on the 
coaſt of Italy, arrived about the middle of March, 
with about three thouſand five hundred troops, 
which enabled the admiral, in conjunction with ge- 
neral Stanhope, to attempt the relief of Alicant, 
then cloſelv beſieged by the chevalter d'Alsfeldr, at 
the head of twelve thouſand men. This city and 
port is commanded by a ftrong caſtle, erected on a 
rock, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea. It was gar- 
riſoned by two regiments, one of which was com- 
oſed of French refugees, and was therefore called 
the French regiment, and major-general Richards 
defended the place. ' he city held out for a conſide- 
rable time againſt a large train of heavy artillery, 
which was well ſerved, bur at length the garriſon was 
compelled to retire into the caſtle, which had been 
deemed impregnable, until the bravery of Eng- 
liſh ſailors maſtered 1t in the year 1706. Here 
they ſunk three ciſterns, and then, with incredi- 
ble labour, filled them with water. The French 
carried on the ſiege with vigour, but found it im- 
poſſible to make any impreſſion on a place which 
both art and nature had joined in ſecuring. Still 
however determined not to relinquiſh their deſign, 
they reſolved to attempt mining through the ſolid 
rock, in order at once to blow up the caſtle and its 
garriſon into the air. The beſieged were not at al! 
alarmed at this undertaking, which they conſidered 
as utterly impracticable. It even ſupplied them 
with freſh hopes, as they believed it would retard 
the operations of the ſiege until the Britiſh fleet 
ſhould arrive to their ſuccour. Encouraged by theſe 
proſpects, they beſtirred themſelves in annoying the 
workmen, and retarding their progieſs. Ihe be- 
ſie gers 
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ſiegers however wrought inceſſintly, and procured 
a number of peaſants to aſſiſt in the labour. In 
three mont:s ſuch a fiſſure was made in the rock as 
their moſt experienced engineers pronounced equal 
to the tremendous purpoſe for which it had been 
hewn. One thouſand five hundred barrels of powder 
were depoſited therein, together with beams, iron 
bars and crows, which dy ſtopping the expanſion 
of the powder when fired, might render the con— 
cuſſion. more violent. On the 20th day of March 
the yarriton was ſummoned to ſurrender, and the 
moſt (»}cmn affurances given them of being fafely 


_ eſcorted to Barcelona, and their baggage and ef- 


fects ſecured to them, if they ſurrendered in three 
days; the ruin that awaited them, in caſe of an ob- 
ſtinate rejection of the honourable terms propoſed, 
was likewiſe repreſented in all its force. Jo con- 
virice them of the reality of their danger, the French 
general offered a ſafe conduct for ſome ſkilful 
perſons who ſhould be permitted to inſpect the 
mine, and might make a faithful report of what 
would be the canſequence of ſpringing it. Two 
field-officers accepted this permiſſien, and after they 
had fully inſpected this repoſitory of deſolation, they 
reported to the governor, that in their opinion, the 
exploſion would carry away the whole caſtle to the 
eaſtermoſt battery, unleſs it took vent through a 
mine which they themſelves had dug, purpoſely to 
divert the force of this. The leaſt miſchief that 
it was likely to produce, would be to carry away 
the ſea battery, the lodging rooms in the caſtle- 
cloſe, ſome of the chambers cut for ſoldiers bar- 


racks; and the great ciſtern would be much af- 
fected “. 


* Taubman's Memoirs of the Britiſh fleets in the Mediterranean, 
Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. p. 117, 
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A general council of war was called to deliberate 
on the proper ſtep to be taken at this criſis of their 
fate. A danger ſo imminent, to avert which, bra- 
very, ſkill or addreſs were alike ineffectual, would 
have fully warranted the ſurrender of the place ; 
nor is it likely that this garriſon woul have had 
the hardineſs to riſk the conſequences of ſpringing 
the mine, if that deeply-rooted enmity which is oc- 
caſioned by civil diſſentions, founded on religious 
antipathies, had not made the French refug· es who 
defended the place, ſpurn at the ſafety which their 

erſecuting countrymen now proff-red. Perhaps 
they doubted the ſincerity of the offers which were 
made them, and chroſe rather to depend on the 
uncertain direction which an exploſion might take, 
than the ſolemn aſſurances of the beſiegers. They 
unanimouſly reſolved to commit themſelves to the 
providence of God, and defend the place. This 
reſolution was communicated to the French com- 
mander, who two nights after, again ſent a flag, and 
endeavoured to divert them from their deſperate 
purpoſe, offering the ſame honburable terms of 
capitulation as had been before tendered : bur all 
in vain. The third night approached, when the 
French ſent their third and laſt ſummons, and with 


it an aſſurance, that their mine was primed, and 


ſhould be ſprung by ſix o'clock the next morning. 
They remonſtrated againſt the fatal obſtinacy which 
cafes them wilfully to ſcek their own deſtruction ; 
ſtill offering them the former terms of ſurrender: but 
nothing could ſhake the ftrady purpoſe of theſe de- 
termined men. Art five o'clock the next morning, 
as a prelude to this direful ſtroke, all the inha- 
bitants of that quarter were ordered to quit their ha- 
bitations. The beſieged during the night had kept a 
general guard, and employed the time 1n religious 
cxerciſes. Major-general Richards, colonel n 
an 
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and leutenant-colonel Thornicroft of Sir Charles 
Botham's regiment, fat together in the governor's 
uſual lodging room ; other officers cantoned them- 
ſelves as their tempers inclined them, to pals the 
dreary and preſaging night. 

At length, day appearing, the inhabitants were 
ſeen flying in crouds to the weſtermoſt part of the 
town. Ihe (governor, attended by the principal 
officers, went to the welt battery, to gain fuller in- 
formation. After he had remained there about a 
quarter of an hour, lieutenant-colonel Thornicroft 
deſired him to remove, as being unable to do any 
ſervice there; he and colonel Sibourg both an- 
ſwered, that no danger was to be apprehended there 
more than 1n any other place; and that there they 
would wait the event. The leutenant-colonel re- 
ſolving to ſhare the fate of his ſuperiors, continued 
there, as did other officers from the ſame motive : 
but the hour of five being now conliderably paſt, 
the corporal's guard cried out, that the train was 
fired, obſerving fome ſmoak from the lighted 
matches, and other combuſtible matter near it, from 
whence the ſame aſcended to the centinels above. 
The governor and field officers were then urged to 
retreat, but refuſed. The mine at laſt blew up; 
the rock opened and ſhut ; the whole mountain felt 
the convulſion ; the governor and field officers with 
their company, ten guns, and two mortars, were 
buried in the abyſs; the walls of the caſtle ſhook, 
part of the great ciſtern fell, another cittern almoſt 
cloſed, and the rock ſhut a man to his neck in its 
clift, who lived many hours in that agonizing poſ- 
ture. About thirty-(ix centinels, and women, were 
ſwallowed up in different quarters, wlole dying 
groans were heard, ſome of them four days afrer 
the melancholy cataſtrophy. Many houſes of the 
town were overwhelmed in their ruins, and = 

caſtle 
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caſtle ſuffered greatly; but was ſaved from total 
deſtruction by the vent which the exploſion forced 
through the veins of the rock, and the countermine x. 
After the loſs of the chief officers, the government 
devolved on lieutenant-colonel Daibeume, of Si— 
bourg's regiment, who drew out a detachment of 
the whole garriſon, and with it, made a deſperate 
fally, to ſhew, that they were not appalled by this 
convulſive ſhock. The bombs from the caſtle 
played on the town more violently, and the ſhot 
galled every corner of their ſtreets; this vigorous 
defence was maintained till the arrival of the Britiſh 
fleet, a month aſterwards, under the command of 
Sir George Byng; his ſhips were, the Defiance, 
Northumberland, Eſſex, York, and Dunkirk. The 
Faft went within the line in three and a half fathom, 
as drawing leſs water than the other; then laying 
her broadſide to the eaſt part of the town, began to 
cannonade a battery of four guns, and two others 
raiſcd under the hill, each mounted with two guns, 
and from the mole-head, a forty-two pounder. The 
wind being freſh, and a great ſwell rolling in from 
the eaſtward, the large ſhips were obliged to weigh 
their anchors, and get out of cannon-ſhot. 'I he 
Dunkirk, having much of her rigging damaged, 
and her ſmall bower cut, lay expoſed for ſome time 
to the ſhot, bombs, and carcaſſes of the enemy; 
But at length ſhe got off. 

The weather continuing very bad, and general 
Stanhope, who was aboard the fleet, finding the 
enemy increaſe conſiderable in ſtrength, and ſup- 
poſing the garriſon by this time to be driven to 


This m+jor- general Richards, though an Engliſhman, was an offi- 
cer in the king of Spain's ſervice, and of the Romiſh religion; there pe- 
riſhed, beitles the officers already mentioned, five captains, three lieute- 
acnts, foity-two toidiers, all the miners, and about thirty peaſants. 
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reat extremities, ſet a flag of truce to Chevalier 
d' Asfeldt with propoſals for ſurrendering the caſtle, 
which were agreed to, and the garriſon marching out 
with the honours of war, embarked on board the 
fleet *. No troops ever diſplayed a more inflexible 
frmneſs, and although the event was fatal to all the 
principal officers, yet the garriſon in general, after 
enduring all theſe perils, inſtead of ſurrendering 
priſoners of war, only evacuated the place. 

The Spaniſh and French hiſtorians, ſpeak of this 
action with all imaginable regard to the gallant de- 
fence made by the beſieged. The Chevalier d'Af- 
feldt was then in the French ſervice, and looked 
upon as the very beſt officer that court ever ſent to 
king Philip: he was an excellent engineer, and could 
diſtinguiſh at once between the difficult and the 
impracticable; and having formed a plan, purſued 
it with a ſteady and unwearied aſſiduity: under him 
commanded Don Pedro Ronquillo, a Spaniſh ge- 
neral of diſtinguiſhed merit. D'AsfeJdt contrived 
and directed the mine, Ronquillo raiſed and de- 
fended the entrenchments between the caſtle and the 
ſea: each ably executed the arduous work he had 
undertaken. D' Asfeldt was very ſtrict and auſtere; 
the Spaniards, even of his own party, thought him 
cruel ; yet ypon this occaſion, he not only ſhewed 
himſelf generous but humane. After having, in 
vain, urged every argument to perſuade the go- 
vernor to ſurrender, he deplored his loſs, and that 
of his brave aſſociates, even with a tender affection. 
lhe Spaniards extolled this heroic conduct, and 
called the ruined caſtle, the monument of Engliſh 
courage 7. | 


» Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, page 7582. + Reflec. M:lit. et. Po- 
litiq. par le Maiq. de Santa Cruz, Tom. VIII. p. 27. 88. Mem. de M. 
de dt. Philippe pour ſervir a PHitt, d' Eſpagne, I om, II. p. 228. 
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Nothing more of any importance happened in the 
Mediterranean this ſummer. Sir George Byng 
looked into Toulon, where he ſaw eight ſhips rig- 

ing, and one large man of war on the carreen, the 
reſt being laid up. The incapacity and miſconduct 
of Charles III. whilſt it ruined his affairs in Spain, 
ſpread a languor over the operations of the fleet in 
.the Mediterranean. Sir George Byng therefore re- 
ſolved to return to England, where he arrived on 
the 25th of September, leaving Sir Edward Whit- 
taker, with a pretty ſtrong ſquadron in the Medi- 
terranean : that commander, in the bay of Roſes; 
fell in with the grand convoy, intended for the 
French ſervice in the Lamperdan, which conſiſted 
of forty large veſſels laden with corn, and other pro- 
viſions, of which he took thirty, and hindered the 
reſt from putting to ſea; by which the enemy was 
greatly diſtreſſed, and king Charles's army fo hap- 
pily ſupplied with proviſions, as to be able to keep 
the field, which otherwiſe they could not have 
done “. 

In his return from the Mediterranean, Sir George 
Byng procured an exact account of the ſtrength, 
ſtation, and deſigns of M. de Gui Trouin, and ſent 
an account of it to the lord high admiral; who im- 
mediately forwarded it to lord Durſley, who was juſt 
returned from a cruiſe. His lordſhip was inſtructed 
to annoy the enemy as much as poſſible, and to be 
particularly careful in protecting the homeward- 


bound Weſt-India fleet, which Jrouin lay in wait 


for, On the 8th day of October his lordſhip failed 


* Some Dutch writers tells us, that admiral Whitaker, witlt 
fifteen fail of men of war, entered the bay of Roles, and deſtroyed fifty 
French ſhips, laden with corn. They add, that the admiral would have 
aſſiſted his Catholic majeſty in reducing Koſes, which would have left 
the enemy without a ſea- port in Catalonia; but his advice was not fol- 
lowed, which was much to the prejudice of king Charles's affairs.— Dr. 


Campoell, 
from 
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from Plymouth, with one third rate, and two fourths, 
having before detached captain Vincent with fix ſhips 
to ſecure the Weſt-India fleet; and ſoon after, his 
lordſhip joined that detachment, and thereby pre- 
vented the French from ſucceeding in their delign. 
Three weeks after, his lordſhip fell in with the Bar— 
badoes fleet, and having ſufficiently ſtrengthened 
their convoy, detached two frigates for intelligence, 
into the road of Breſt, that he might be the better 
enabled to undertake farther ſervice, While his 
lordſhip was thus employed, captain Hughes, in 
the Wincheſter, happened to chaſe a ſhip which 
proved to be a Dutch privateer, whoſe commander 
was required to ſtrike his flag, but inſtead of pay- 
ing that eſtabliſhed reſpect to the flag of England, 
he fired both great and ſmall ſhot into the Win— 
cheſter; and being anſwered in the ſame manner, 
an obſtinate fight enſued, (though it was known the 
Wincheſter was an Engliſh ſhip of War); the Dutch 
commanding officer was killed in this action, and 
between thirty and forty of his ſeamen x. 

In June 170g, the Fowey frigate of thirty-two 
guns, fell in with two French ſhips of equal force, 
in the Mediterranean, to whom ſhe was obliged to 
ſtrike. On the 23d day of September, captain Han- 
way in the Plymouth of fixty guns, brought in 
the L'Adriad, a French man of war, mounting 
forty guns, and two hundred and ſixty men. Cap- 
tain Hanway had no more hands on board his ſhip 
capable of doing duty, than were able to work as 
many guns as the enemy mounted. The French 
commander, the Sieur Jacques Caſhard, with four- 
teen officers and ſeamea were killed in the engage- 


»The Dutch writers take no notice of this affair. The behaviour 
of captain Hughes, however, was not only right in itſelf, but ſo agree- 
* lord Durſley, that ſoon after the admiral hoiſted his flag on board 

Is HP, 
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ment. The Weſt-India fleet, the latter end of Oc- 
tober, arriving within one hundred and fifty leagues 
of the Lizard, under convoy of five men of war, 
was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which diſperſed 
and ſhattered the ſhips. The Hampſhire and the 
Glouceſter, two of the convoy, were afterwards met 
by M. du Gue Trouin's ſquadron, and although the 
force was extremely unequal, the Engliſh men of 
war made a brave defence, by which means the 
merchantmen eſcaped. At length, after a fight which 
laſted ſeven hours, the Glouceiter, a ſixty gun ſhip, 
and juſt rebuilt, was forced to ſtrike, but the Hamp- 
ſhire beat the enemy off, and got ſafe into Port, in 
a very ſhattered condition. On Chriſtmas day, the 
Solebay man of war, with eight merchant- ſhips 
under her convoy, bound to Lynn in Norfolk, were 
unfortunately cait away upon Boſtonknock, and the 
crew of all the ſhips periſhed, except two boats full, 
which got ſafe aſhore *. Let us now lightly glance 
at the proceedings of the confederate army under 
the command of Marlborough and Eugene. 


When the conferences at the Hague were ended, 
vigorous preparations were immediately made for 
proſecuting the war. On the gth day of June 1709, 
the duke of Marlborough left the Hague, to take 
the command of the combined army in Flanders. 
Prince Eugene commanded under Marlborough. 
This army amounted to one hundred and ten thou- 
ſand men ; the army of France, which was oppoſed 
to it, was commanded by Marſhal Villars, and was 
ſomewhat leſs numerous. 5 

Towards the latter end of June the campaign 
opened. Villars occupied a ſtrong poſt, by which 
he covered the cities of Doway and Arras, the re- 
ducing of which barriers would have opened for 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, IV. p. 130. 1 
the 
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the allies a wide paſſage into the heart of France. 
To force the French general in his intrenchmeats 
was thought an enterprize of too great riſk, Marl- 
borough therefore by a haſty march ſat down before 
Tourney. 

This is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ancient ci- 
ties in Flanders. It had been for time immemorial 
ſubject to France, till it fell into the hands of 
Henry VIII. king of England, in the year 1513 
Itwas, however, reſtored five years after, through 
the intrigues and influence of Cardinal Wolley, 
under the notion of a dower with the princeſs Mary, 
who was then an infant, but betrothed to the dau- 
phin . It afterwards remained in the hands of the 
French for a century, when it was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1618. Louis XIV. made himſelf 
malter of it in 1667; when all the {kill of Vauban 
was exerted to render 1t one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in the Netherlands. This town was inveſted on 
the 27th day of June. Conſiderable draughts had 
been made from the garriſon, which had encouraged 
the duke to attempt the ſiege. Sourville, the go- 
vernor, was an able and active officer, but notwith- 
ſtanding all his exertions the town ſurrendered, and 
the citadel ſoon after . 

Marlborough then formed the deſign of beſieging 
Mons, to prevent which Villars inirenched himſelf 
very ſtrongly near the village of Malplaquet, about 
a league diſtant from that city. He fortified his 
camp with triple trenches, and barricadoed it with 
trees felled from the neighbouring woods, the ſpread- 
ing branches of which ſeemed to defy the approaches 
of an enemy. In ſpite of theſe precautions, the 
generals of the confederates reſolved upon diſlodging 
the French. On the fith of September, early in 


* See Vol. I. p. 254 + Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol. IV. p. 14. 
1 zoth of July, 1709. 
. the 
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the morning, being favoured by a thick fog, bat- 
teries were erected.in the centre and on each wing. 


About eight o'clock the weather clearing vp, the 


attack began, and the battle was maintained with 
the moſt deſperate courage on both ſides. The 
allies, after being ſeveral times repulſed, at length 
drove the French from their entrenchments, chiefly 
by the bravery of the prince of Orange, who had 
two horles killed under him, and by the valour of 
the Engliſh, headed by general Withers, the earl of 
Orkney, the duke of Argyle, and other young 
noblemen ; but the French fought with ſuch fury, 
that the victory coſt the allies near eighteen thouſand 
men. | 
In the heat of this action marſhal Villars was 
wounded and carried off the field. Marſhal de 
Bouflers, who ſucceeded him in the command, ſuſ- 
tained the fight with obſtinacy. This battle was 
one of the moſt bloody, and perhaps the molt ſin- 
gular, that had been fought for ſeveral ages. The 
allies remained maſters of the field, but the French 
retreated in good order, with the Joſs of about eight 
thouſand men. Mons ſurrendered ſoon after“, the 
poſſeſſion of which was dearly purchaſed at the price 
of ſo many lives. Soon after, the operations ot the 
campaign in Flanders were cloſed, 

The events in the Weſt-Indies are all the tranſ- 
actions in the year 1709, which remain to be ſpoken 


of, 
Admiral Wager appointed captain Hutchins 
in the Portland, to cruiſe near Porto Bello. On 


the 3d of May he fell in with two French ſhips of 


fifty guns each, the Coventry, which had been taken 
from the Engliſh, and the Mignon. Captain 


Hutchins engaged theſe ſhips two days, and having 


* 20th of October, 1709. 
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killed the firſt captain and wounded the ſecond, on 
board the Coventry, made a great ſlaughter among 
her men, and brought her main-maſt by the board, 
ſhe ſtruck. On board his own ſhip only nine were 
killed and twelve wounded. On board this prize 
were twenty thouſand pieces of eight. The Mignon 
her conſort eſcaped, but having ſuffered much in 
the firſt engagement, ſhe was ſuppoſed to have ſent 
off much of her cargo on board the Coventry *. 
The Portland afterwards, in convoying a fleet of 
merchantmen through the windward paſſage, took 
a French ſhip near Cape St. Nicholas worth about 
ſix thouſand pounds. Captain Vernon, alſo, of the 
Jerſey, took a Spaniſh ſloop loaden with tobacco, 
and retook from two French ſloops, a Guinea ſhip 
with four hundred negroes. Captain Hardy of the 
Roe-buck, brought in a brigantine, partly laden 
with indigo, taken at Petit Guaves, which he met 
on the north ſide of Hiſpaniola, as ſhe was going 
from thence to Port de Paix. 

In the autumn, the rear-admiral was ordered 
home: whereupon he left captain Tudor Trevor in 
command of the men of war ſtationed at Jamaica. 
On his arrival in England he was received with great 
cordiality, the advices from the Weſt-Indies expreſ- 
ſing full ſatisfaction in the honour and vigilance 
of this gallant officer. As it was a very uncommon 
caſe for Weſt-India planters and merchants to be 
ſatisfied with che commander ſtationed among them, 
their manner of expreſſing themſelves concerning 
rear-admiral Wager, was the more acceptable to the 
admiralty; and, Tays Dr. Campbell, “ clearly con- 
futes a maxim held at a certain board, that it 1s 
impoſſible ro ſatisfy the merchants at home, or the 
planters abroad f. 


» Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, IV. p. 132. + Live: 
of the Admirals, Vol. IV. p. 134. 
The 
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The earl of Pembroke, finding the office of lord 
high-admiral too arduous an employment for a 
mind engaged in the purſuit of ſcience, and the 
ſtudy of antiquity *, reſolved to reſign the dig- 
nity to which he had been ſo lately reſtored, 
notwithſtanding he had diſchared the duties of 
that office to the general ſatisfaction of all par- 
ties. His lordſhip had refuſed a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds a year, when he quitted the 
admiralty department to make way for prince 
George of Denmark, at the acceſſion of queen 
Anne, but it was now beſtowed upon him. The 
queen hereupon made an offer of this poſt to 
the earl of Orford &, who had for ten years been 
diſengaged from public buſineſs. That nobleman 
declined the office of lord high admiral, but was 
willing to accept a ſhare in the direction of the 
admiralty. Her majeſty therefore, in the begin- 
ning of the month of November, iſſued a com- 
miſſion, whereby ſhe appointed Edward ear] of 
Orford, Sir John Leake, Sir George Byng, George 
Dodington, and Paul Methuen, eſqrs. commiſſio- 
ners, for executing the office of lord high- admiral 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Soon after this alter- 
ation, there followed a promotion, viz. On the 
12th of November, 1709, her majeſty appointed 
Matthew Aylmer, eſq; a gentleman who had been 
long laid aſide, admiral, and commander in chief 
of her majeſty's fleet; the lord Durſley, vice-ad- 
miral; and Charles Wager, eſq; rear-admiral of the 
red. Sir John Jennings, admiral; Sir Edward 
Whitaker, vice-admiral of the white. And Sir 


* His lordſhip collected thoſe ancient Statues, which are ſtill at Wil- 
ton, with many other remains of antiquity. 


$ Admiral Ruſſel had been created Earl of Orford by king William 


in the year 1697. 
| John 
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John Norris, admiral; and John Baker, eſq; vice- 
admiral of the blue t. 

On the 15th day of November *, the parlia- 
ment met at Weſtminſter, The queen, who on 
account of the death of the prince her huſband, 
had not gone to the houſe on the preceding ſeſſion, 
opened the preſent in perſon. In her ſpeech 
ſhe inveighed againſt the ſuppoſed duplicity of 
France ; ſpoke of the principal events of the year, 
and aſked for freſh ſupplies to maintain the war, 
Upwards of ſix millions were granted 4. Towards 
raiſing of which, one million five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds was provided by means of a Jot- 
tery. Theſe immenſe parliamentary grants aſto- 
niſhed the French nation; for while their credit 
was entircly gone, ours was in its zenith. Here- 
upon Dr. Campbell makes the following judicious 
remark. © Without queſtion, if ever our credit 
ſhould fail, either in reſpect to money, or the re- 
putation of our government, the French will gain 
as great an aſcendency over us, az we then had 
over them f.“ 

Thus far public meaſures were conducted ſmoothly, 
and no violent party-heats impeded the ſyſtem of 
foreign politics, which had been adopted through the 
war. But as the moſt important events are frequently 
produced by the moſt contemptible agents, ſo at this 
time a man ſtaried up todiſturb the public peace, who 
by being quite deſtitute of talents, and a bigot to 
principles that were irrational and indefenſible, was 
led to ſtrike into the path of politics, which many a 
dull man beſides him has choſen without being ſo for- 
tunate asto acquire his celebrity. On the 5th of No- 
vember, a day commemorated as the anniverſary of 


| + Complete Hiſtory of Europe, for 1709, Pointer's Chronological 


Hiſtory. Campbell's Lives of the Admirals. 
+ 6,184,446 J. 78. 1 Lives of the Admirals, 
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the diſcovery of the popiſh plot, and the landing of 
king William, Dr. Sacheverel preached a furious 
ſermon againſt the Whigs, before the lord-mayor at 
St. Paul's, which he printed under the title of © '] he 
Perils of Falſe Brethren, both in Church and State.” 
In this ſermon he ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the high church 
notions of hereditary right, paſſive obedience, and 
non-reſiſtance; gave an odious turn to the revolu- 
tion, the proteſtant ſucceſſion, the union, and the 
toleration granted to diſſenters ; recommended the 
perſecution of them, and infinuated, that the church 
was in danger. It is impoſſible to expreſs the fer- 
ment this raiſed in the nation. He was impeached 
by the commons at the bar of the upper houſe, and 
a day appointed for trying him before the lords at 
Weſtwinſter- hall. Mean while the Tories, who all 
approved his principles, were as violent in his de- 
fence, as the parliament in his proſecution. The 
eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon this 
extraordinary trial, and the queen was every day 
preſent as a private ſpectator. This trial laſted ſeve- 
ral days, and vaſt multitudes conſtantly attended 
him as he went to the hall, and abuſed all that would 
not. pull off their hats to him, and cry out for the 
church. I hey proceeded ſo far as to demoliſh ſe- 
veral mecting- houſes, and to make bonfires of the 
materials, with loud huzzas of © High Church and 
Sacheverel.” The queen herſelf favoured his cauſe, 
as it contributed to the extenſion of her prerogative. 

On the 1oth of March 1710, he was found guilty 
by the lords, and ſentenced not to preach for three 
years, and his ſermon to be burned by the common 
hangman. The lenity of this ſentence was conſi— 
dered by the Tories as a victory. Indeed, if Harley 
and his confederates were not at the bottom of this 
affair, they certainly made their advantage of it: for, 
by their thus artfully applying to the queen's paſſion 
for the church, ſhe ſoon became the eaſy Property 
© 
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of the Tories, or rather of thoſe who wanted to 
rule by their means. 

While the proceedings againſt Sachevere] engroſſed 
the attention of the nation, the French continued 
to ſolicit peace, and a freſh negotiation was opened 
at Gertruy'!enberg., Louis offered to acknowledge 
the archduke as king of Spain, to give no aſſiſtance 
to his grandſon, butt leave him entirely to his own 
fortune; to give four cautionary towns, to deliver 
up Straſburg and Briſac, to renounce the ſovereignt 
of Alſace, and only to keep the government era, 
to demoliſh all the forts between Bale and Philips- 
burg; to fill up the harbour of Dunkirk, and en- 
tirely eraſe the fortifications of that place, which 
had been formidable for a conſiderable time; to 
give up to the ſtates-general Tournay, Ypres, Me- 
nin, Furnes, Conde and Maubeuge. The emperor 
and the queen of Great Britain left the Dutch to 
negotiate as they ſhould think proper. Buys and 
Vander Duſſel, two burgomaſters, were deputed by 
the ſtates. Theſe republicans aſſumed all the dig- 
nity of conquerors, and treated the miniſters of one 
of the moſt haughty monarchs with all that lofrineſs 
and contempt, with which the Dutch had been 
treated in the year 1672. The Dutch now aimed 
at becoming lords of the ſeventeen provinces of 
the Low Countries, and to rule in Liege and 
Cologne. Thus it was they intended to aggrandize 
themſelves even on the ruin of their allies, The 
French plenipotentiaries even went ſo far as to pro- 
miſe that the king their maſter ſhould contribute 
money to dethrone his grandſon Philip V. The 
Dutch negotiators, not content with that, inſiſted, 
as one of the, preliminaries, that Louis ſhould en- 
gage to furniſh an army for the purpoſe of eſta- 
bliſhing Charles III. on the throne of Spain. Theſe 
conferences proved as ineffectual as the former, and 

Vor. III. Oo France 
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France began to ſee with pleafure the ferment which 
prevailed 1n Great Britain, and already formed hopes 
that a deliverance from the ruin which threatened 
her, would be brought about by thoſe violent civil 
diſſentions which debilitated her rival. 

Meanwhile the operations of the campaign of 
1710, being ſettled in the Britiſh cabinet, Sir Edward 
Whitaker was recalled from the Mediterranean, and 
vice-admiral Baker only continued there with a ſmall 
ſquadron to protect the trade and aſſiſt the king of 
Spain, until a more conſiderable force ſhould be ſent 
out from England. | 

Admiral Aylmer put to ſea with a conſidera- 
ble fleet, with which he cruiſed in the Channel, 
and eſcorted the outward-bound merchanimen. 
Whilſt he was cruiling about ſixty-eight leagues 
ſouth-weſt by weſt of the Lizard, he came in ſight 
of a fleet of French merchantmen, under convoy of 
the Superbe, a French man of war of fifty-ſix 
guns, and the Concord of thirty. Soon after this 
intelligence had been received, the Kent, a ſeventy 
gun ſhip commanded by captain Robert Johnſon, 
came up with and engaged the Superbe ; the action 
continued very hot for an hour, the Frenchman hav- 
ing more men on board than the Kent, and the reſt 
of the fleet being too far diſtant to afford any aſſiſt- 
ance. At length the Superbe ſtruck; and as ſhe was 
a new ſhip and a remarkable faſt ſailer, ſhe proved 
a valuable acquiſition. Another French man of war 
of fifty-ſix guns, called Le Galliard, was taken in 
the Mediterranean, by the Suffolk, captain Cleve- 
land, of ſeventy guns, one of vice-admiral Baker's 
ſquadron. _ 

The command of the fleet fitted out for the Me- 
Citerrancan ſervice was given to Sir John Norris, 
who ſat fail about the middle of Janvary, and ar- 
rived at Port Mahon, on the 13th day of mg rp 
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He immediately diſpatched three Engliſh and two 
Dutch men of war to Barcelona, with money for the 
uſe of Charles, and to receive that prince's orders 
for the diſpoſition of the fleet, Soon after, the Pem- 
broke of ſixty-four guns, captain Rumſey, and the 
Faulcon of thirty-two guns, captain Conſtable, in 
cruiſing to the ſouthward of Nice, fell in with five 
French men of war. The Thoulouſe, a ſeventy gun 
ſhip, firſt attacked rhe Pembroke, and in leſs than 
half an hour, two others, a ſixty- ſix gun ſhip, and a 
fifty gun ſhip bore down upon her, and obliged her 
to ſtrike, after which the Faulcon was likewiſe taken. 
Captain Rumſcy was killed in the engagement, and 
one hundred and forty of the ſhip's company; her 
mizen-maſt was brought by the board, and all her 
rigging torn to pleces before the officers agreed to 
ſurrender. Captain Conſtable in the Faulcon had 
a ſhot through his ſhoulder, notwithſtanding which 
he never quirted the deck, neither would he ſtrike 
his flag until he had only ſixteen ſound men remain— 
Ing. In ſome meaſure to compenſate for this loſs, 
two Engliſh men of war, the Breda and Warſpigat, 
took a French ſixty gun ſhip called the Moor. 

Sir John Norris being at Leghorn, received certain 
advice that the duke de Turſfis, a Genoeſe nobleman 
who commanded a fleet of gallies for the fervice of 
king Philip, had taken on board two thouſand men, 
in order to make a deſcent on the iſland of Sardinia. 
In conſequence of this, the admiral on the 1ſt day 
of June, detached four men of war to convoy ſome 
tranſports to Barcelona, with German recruits ; alſo 
four Engliſh and four Dutch men of war to cruiſe 
in the heights of Toulon, for a fleet expected to ar- 
rive there from the Levant; with the reſt of the con- 
federate fleet he ſailed to the aſſiſtance of Sardinia, 
having two imperial regiments on board, His ar- 
rival defeated the deſigns which, had been formed on 
Oo2 that 
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that iſland. Thoſe who were diſaffected to the Au- 
ſtrian intereſt had taken arms on the arrival of the 
duke de Turfis on their coaſt; but on the 5th day of 
June the admiral entered the bay of "Terra Nova, 
where he found four tartanes belonging to the ene- 
my, which had landed four hundred men and ſixty 
officers, underthe command of the count de Caſtello, 
After ſecuring theſe veſſels, ſome forces were em- 
barked to go in ſearch of Caſtello's party, which 
they ſoon after came up with, and obliged them to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The news of the arrival 
of the confederate fleet had occaſioned Turſis 
to leave Sardinia precipitately, and take refuge in 
Ajaccio on the iſland of Corſica, Thither he was 
purſued, but he not thinking himſelf ſecure in that 
harbour, quitted it, leaving eight barks, with five 
hundred ſoldiers, and the greateſt part of his am- 
munition, artiilery, and proviſions, imagining that the 
neutrality of the place would protect them, though 
he did not choole to riſk the ſafety of his own per- 
ſon. However, Sir John Norris did not heſitate to 
ſeize all that he could find; and ſignified to the 
Repubiic of Genoa, that the queen of Great Bri- 
tain, his miſtreſs, could not but expreſs on all oc- 
calions the higheſt reſentment againit them, for 
having permitted one of their ſubjects to prepare, 
in their dominions, ſuch an armament, deſtined 
againſt one of the kingdoms belonging to the king 
of Spain her ally; and that, looking upon their 
permiſſion, or connivance, as a breach of their neu- 
trality, he would attack the queen's enemies in all 
their harbours. The Genoeſe governor, to whom 
theſe repreſentations were made, anſwered with 
much ſubmiſſion ; promiſed that he would not ſup- 
ply the duke, or any that belonged to him, with 
proviſigns ; and moſt earneſtly requeſted, that the 

| | admiral 
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admiral would not land any troops upon the iſland- 
Sir John Norris, ſenſible that it would be to very 
little purpole ro follow the enemy to the mountains, 
deſiſted, and failed immediately for Barcelona, where 
he arrived on the 18th of June; and theking of Spain, 
deſiring that part of the troops might be landed in 
Valencia, and that the fleet might be as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible at Terragona, it was relolved to fail thither 
directly, and to leave orders for vice-admiral Baker 
to follow. 

The Cevennois being ſtill in arms againſt the 
French king, a deſign was formed to aſſiſt them, by 
making a deſcent on the coaft of Languedoc. The 
troops embarked on board the fleet for this expe- 
dition, conſiſted of colonel Stanhope's regimear, and 
about three hundred men from Port Mahon, Which 
force was commanded by major general Sciſſan, a 
native of Languedoc. On the ninth day of July, 
the confederate fleet, under Sir John Norris and the 
Dutch admiral Somelsdyke, failed from Barcelona. 
They arrived on the 1 3th before the town of Cette. 
Some ſhips were directed to batter the fort at the 
Mole-head, upon which the inhabitants retired to 
the church; and ſoon afier both town and fort 
ſurrendered. The adjacent town of Adge {urren- 
dered the next day, but the waat of a ſufficient force 
to preſerve and improve thele advantages ſoon ap- 
peared, On the 17th, advice was received, that the 
duke de Roquelaure was advancing with four hun- 
dred dragoons and four thouſand militia, to recover 
the two towns. All the boats of the fleet were here- 
upon manned, and ſent to oppole the enemy, whilſt 
the land forces marched to meet them, which obliged 
the French general to return to Meze. The duke de 
Noailles, who was at Rouſlillon, when news of the 
deſcent arrived, immediately marched with two 
thouſand dragoons, having each a foot ſoldier behind, 
8 to 
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to oppoſe the invaders. Adge was immediately 
furrendered, and Cette ſoon after, and the land 
forces reembarked on board the fleet. 

The combined fleet quicted Cette on the 19th, and 
appeared before Marſeilles and Toulon. Standing 
into the road of Hierres, a French ſhip, carrying 
fifty guns, was diſcovered under three forts, upon 
the iſland of Port-croix ; ſome Engliſh and Dutch fri- 
gates were immediately diſpatched, under the com- 
mand of captain Stepney, to attack both the ſhip and 
the fortreſſes. This ſervice was performed with great 
ſpirit; and in a ſhort time the ſhip was abandoned, as 
wel! as the loweſt of the three forts. The boats then 
rowed eagerly to board the veſſel ; but as ſoon as the 
men had entered, the French ſet fire to a train of 
powder, which had been laid for that purpoſe, which 
blew up thirty-five ſeamen, many of whom were kill- 
ed, and the reſt wounded. Thus ended the operations 
of the fleet in the Mediterranean, for the year 1710. 

In Spain many important events turned up in the 
courſe of this campaign. The bevinning of May, 
Philip V. took the field, with an army compoſed 
entirely of Spaniards. As the French king could no 
longer aſſiſt his grandſon, he had been obliged to do 
in part what his enemies kad demanded at Gertruy- 
denberg, to abandon the caule of Philip, by ordering 
his troops from Spain to his own defence, Philip 
was likewiſe deprived of a general as well as troops 
from France. The duke of Orleans, by whom his 
tottering condition had been ſomewhat ſuſtained, in- 
ſtead of continuing to command his armies, was be- 
come his enemy. He even entertained hopes of ſup- 
planting him in the crown. The marquis de Bay 
commanded for Philip, whoſe army was formed on 
the borders of Catalonia, near Lerida. Count Sta- 
remberg was at the head of king Charles's troops. 


Thetwoarmies directed their route to Almenara, and 
| | came 
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came to a battle in the neighbourhood of that place. 
Each fide charged with great impetuoſity, but Phi- 
lip's cavalry firſt began to give way, and his in- 
fantry was ſoon after routed; ſo that he was ob- 
liged to abandon his artillery, and a great part of 
his baggage“. Philip ſoon after paſſed the Cinea, 
and proceeded towards Saragoſſa; he was followed 
by Staremberg ; and another action happened, in 
which the Spaniards that fought for Philip were 
again defeated, and three thouſand were ſlain + ; 
the vanquiſhed retired to Tudela, in the kingdom of 
Navarre, leaving the route to Madrid entirely open. 
In this action the Britiſh troops under general Stan- 
hope acquired great honour. It was remarked, that 
neither of the two princes who diſputed the crown of 
Spain, was preſent at the battle, though both were 
within reach of their reſpective armies. 

Philip was now obliged a ſecond time to reſign his 
capital to his rival; he therefore retired to Valla- 
dolid. The religious enthuſiaſm of the Spaniards, 
together with a rooted averſion to the houſe of 
Auſtria, by whom they had been oppreſſed for 
near two centuries, was of greater ſervice to the 
cauſe of Philip, than their arms. They conſidered 
Charles III. as a prince impoſed on them by he- 
retics; and their attachment to his rival roſe in 
proportion to his misfortunes. General Stanhope, 
who had poſſefſed himſelf of Madrid, was better 
calculated to defeat an enemy, than to gain the af- 
fections of the vanquiſhed. The army lived at large 
upon the people, without order, without modera- 
tion, and without diſcipline. I hey raiſed contribu- 
tions on private perſons ; they pillaged the churches, 
and fold publicly the utenſils of the altar. The 

rayages of the allies combining with the obſtinacy 


* July 27, 1710. + Auguſt 20, 1710, 
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of the Spaniards, created ſuch a dearth of provi- 
fons in Caſtile, that ſeventeen thouſand men, the 
number of which the victors conſiſted, found them- 


felves incapable of ſubſiſting in the heart of the 


kingdom“. 

In this deſperate ſtate of Philips's affairs, the 
Spaniſh nobility who adhered to his cauſe, ſenſible 
that theſe misfortunes were accaſioned by the army 
wanting a commander who was capable of acting 
againſt Staremberg, wrote in a body to Louis the 
Fourteenth, entreating he would ſend them the duke 
de Vendome. That general, who ever ſince the cloſe 
of the campaign of 1708, had quitted all public 
buſineſs t, accepted the flattering invitation, and im- 
mediately ſat out for Spain. His preſence gave a new 
turn to affairs in that kingdom. He was the idol 
of the ſoldiers ; his influence therefore preſently pro- 
cured a conſiderable army to be aſſembled ; to pro- 
vide for which, the whole kingdom chearfully con- 
tributed free gifts. Vendome knew very well how 
to avail himſelf of the ardour which he had excited; 
ke drove the conquerorsfrom the capital, and replaced 
the fugitive king. A large reinforcemeat of French 
troops arrived from the duke of Berwick in Dauphine; 
fo that his army before the end of October, amounted 
to thirty thouſand men. Another body of French 
troops, under the duke de Noailles, which were al- 
fembled in Rouſſillon, and had already defeated the 
deſigns of the confederate feet, in ſupport of the 
Cervannois, were now ready to enter Catalonia. So 
entircly was the poſture of affairs in Spain inverted, 
in the courſe of a few weeks, that the allied army 
under Staremberg, was obliged to retreat towards 
Portugal, whilſt general Stanhope, with five thouſand 
Britiſh troops, marched towards Catalonia, The 


* Macpherſon's Hiſtory of England, Vol. II, p. 44. + See 
Page 253. 88 18 
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latter ftopped, on the 8th day of December, at a 
ſmall unforrified town called Briheuga in New Caſ- 
tile, where he repoſed himſelf in full ſecurity. The 
vigilance of Vendome purſued him thither: the 
town was ſuddenly inveſted; all hopes of eſcape 
were cut off, before any danger was perceived. Stan- 
hope did every thing that a brave officer could do, 
but reſiſtance was in vain, he and his army were 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners at diſcretion“. The 
count de Staremberg, apprized of the danger that 
threatened Stanhope, put his whole army in full 
march to his relief, but he arrived too late: inftead 
of extricating the Britiſh troops from the force that 
ſurrounded them, he found himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of fighting the French general under very 
great diſadvantages. The duke de Vendome came 
up with the allies at Villavicioſa, about two leagues 
from the place of Stanhope's misfortune. A deſpe- 
Tate action enfued-f. Night at length parted the 
combatants. The allies retreated, leaving behind 
them twenty pieces of cannon, two mortars, and 
ſome waggons of proviſions and ammunition ; they 
had three thouſand ſlain in the fight, and an equal 
number made priſoners. In Catalonia, the duke de 
Noailles made ſome progreſs, and the marquis de 
Bay who commanded in Eftramadura, not only hin- 
dered the junction of the Portugueſe troops with 
the count de Staremberg, hut extended his ravages 
and contributions into the very heart of the king- 
dom of Portugal. 
On the ſide. of Flanders the campaign opened 
about the middle of April. The duke of Mar!bo- 
Tough and prince Eugene having afſembled the con- 
This diſhonour caſt on the Britiſh arms ſtood fingle and alone, 
until the unhappy convention of Saratoga in 1777, produ ed a cataſtro- 
phe equally fatal to national honour, though perhaps attended with cir- 


cumſtances which ſeryed more fully to excuipate the conduct of the com- 
mander in chiet. + December 12, 1710. 


Vor, IIl, Pp federate 
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federate army near Tourney, in the beginning of 
May they inveſted Douay, by which ſtep the two 
generals ſhewed that they choſe rather to ſecure their 
conqueſts in Flanders than to carry the ſeat of war 
into the kingdom of France, Almoſt two months 
were employed in this ſiege, marſhal Villars, who 
commanded the French army, remained during that 
time an inactive ſpectator of its progrels : although 
the loſs of that barrier was a heavy blow to the 
intereſts of France, yet the loſs of a battle would 
have endangered the fall of the ſtate, and a vic- 
tory over Marlborough was an atchievement not to 
be hoped for from the ill-fated arms of France. 
After the reduction of Douay, the confederates took 
Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire*, and with theſe ac- 
quilitions the campaign terminated; in which they 
loſt twenty-ſix thouſand men. The French found 
means to cut off a convoy with military ſtores, which 
was conveyed 1n boats up the Lys, and commanded 
by the earl of Athlone. His lordſhip made a re- 
ſolute defence, but at lengti the body of infantry 
which he commanded, amounting to about one thou- 
ſand men, was cut to pieces, and his cavalry en- 
tirely diſperſed, after which the boats and ſtores were 
taken. The French removed as much as could be 
conveyed away to Y pres, which having ſecured, they 
ſet fire to the magazine of powder, which produced 
ſo violent an exploſion that ſome neighbouring vil- 
lages were overturned. 

On the banks of the Rhine, langour and inactivity 
prevailed. The force which the French maintained 
there was reduced by the neceſſary draughts made to 
ſtrengthen the army in Flanders, where the weight 
of the war lay. The Imperialiſts, however, were 
not diſpoſed to avail themſelves of the advantages 


* Auguſt 29, September 19, November 9, 1710- 
which 
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which this con4:tion of the French army held forth 
to them. elector of Hanover who had com- 
manded the army of the empire with great credit to 
himſelf, was now become tired of a poſt, in which 
he was unable to overcome that ſluggiſhneſs and 
inact vity, which prevailed in the councils at Vienna, 
and had imparted a portion of the ſame ſpirit through 
the whole army ; he therefore declined a command 
from which nothing was to be expected but diſgrace. 
The war on the ſide of Savoy produced no action of 
any importance. Count Thaun had ſucceeded the 
duke of Savoy in the command. He was oppoſed on 
the ſide of France by the duke of Berwick, whoſe ad- 
mirable conduct ſupplied the want of an equal force. 

While theſe undeciſive events happened abroad, 


the moſt violent party animoſities diſtracted the king- 


dom. Hitherto the duke of Marlborough's influence, 
both over his ſovercign and the nation, had been un- 
bounded. His ducheſs, who was the inſeparable at- 
tendant on the queen, and her boſom confidante, was 
ever watchful to ſerve the intereſts of the duke her 
huſband, the brilliancy of whoſe ſucceſſes had gained 
him the entire confidence of the Whigs: he had the 
treaſury at his command, by means of Godolphin, the 
lord high treaſurer, whoſe ſon had married lady Hen- 
rietta Churchill, the duke's eldeſt daughter: in the 
council he had an equal weight, by means of the earl 
of Sunderland, who had married the lady Anne, the 
duke's ſecond daughter, and who was ſecretary of 
ftate. We have already taken notice of a rival to the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, which ſtarted up in the per- 
fon of Mrs. Maſham. The ducheſs had fo long en- 
Joyed the royal favour, that ſhe ſeemed to lay claim ta 
it by a kind of preſcriptive right. The fate of na- 
tions is frequently decided by a trivial circumſtance : 
ſome gloves of a particular make, which the ducheſs 
refuſed the queen, and a baſon of water which ſhe with 
affgcted careleſſneſs let 1 in her majeſty's preſence, 

p 2 on 
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on lady Maſham's gown, gave a turn to the affairs of 
Europe. Harley, who ſecretly fomented this miſ- 
underſtanding, was ſenſible that it was not enough 
for the queen's mind to be alienated from her former 
attachments, the diſpoſition of the nation mult likewiſe 
be changed. Among the writers of the Tory faction, 
were many men of the firſt rank in literary merit; 
theſe diſplayed the avarice of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and the ſelf-intereſted conduct of the Dutch: 
they inſiſted, that while England was exhauſting her 
ſtrength in foreign conqueſts, ſhe was loſing her li- 
berty at home : that her miniſters were not content 
with ſharing the plunder of the ſtate, but were re- 
ſolved upon deſtroying its liberties alſo. The Tories 
every where ſpread the opinion that the church of 
England was in danger from the diſſenters and men 
of levelling principles. Thele notions, which had 
been propagated ever ſince the beginning of the pre- 
ſent reign, now gained ground amazingly, by means 
of the eccleſiaſtical demagogue Sacheverel. 

Soon after the trial of that incendiary was over, the 
duke of Shrewſbury, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
that occaſion, 1n the debates againſt the miniſtry, was 
appointed chamberlain, in the room of the earl of 
Kent, who bad reſigned that office vpon his being 
raifed to the dignity of a duke. I his promotion 
was conſidered as a prelude to the fall of the mi- 
niſtry. The ſeals were next taken from the earl of 
Sunderland“. 

A late writer aſſerts, that when the duke of Marl- 
borough ſaw the ſtorm gathered, and ready to break 
on him and his adherents, he ſet on foot a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with his nephew the duke of Berwick, 
in order to procure for the Chevalier de St. George, 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Great Britain 1; 


1 June 14, 1710. + Stuart Papers 1710, in Macpherſon's State 
r Vol. II. p. 158. 1 


and 
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and upon the authorities which he adduces, that 
charge mult reſt. 

On the 8th day of Auguſt the earl of Godolphin 
was removed from the head of the trea ury; and that 
high office was held by commiſſion, the arl Powlet 
being conſt:tuted the chief at the boa d. A the ſame 
time Harley was made chancellor of the xchequer, 
and was in fact the chief ſpri:g of action to the 1ew 
miniſtry. On the 21ſt day of Septeuber Lor Somers 
was diſmiſſed from the preſidency of the counci! ; and 
was ſucceeded by the earl of Rocheſter, inaternal 
uncle to the queen. Boyle, the other ſecretary of 
ſtate was ſucceeded by St. John, formerly ſecretary 
of war. The duke of Devonſhire quitted his place 
of lord-ſteward of the houſhold, to make way for 
the duke of Buckingham : the earl of Orford, who 
had been but lately appointed firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty, reſigned his employment. The great ſeal, upon 
the reſignation of the lord chancellor Cowper was 
given to Sir Simon Harcourt, and the lord lieute- 
nancy of Ireland ro the duke of Ormond, upon the 
reſignation of the duke of Wharton ; only the duke 
of Marlborough was retained ; which he owed to 
his own real conſequence, and the great ſhare of po- 
pularity which he poſſeſſed, not to any regard which 
the queen continued to have for him“ . The admi- 


ralty 


* If the charges brought againſt the duke of Marlborough of ſee 
cretly wiſhing to reiiore the pretender to the ſovereignty of Great Bri- 
tain are well founded, the duplicity of this ſtateſman will appear very 
evident from the following letter which he wrote to the elector of Hano- 
ver, after wards king George the Firſt. 88 


SIR, Auguſt 30s 1710- 

« I AM not able to expreſs to your electoral highneſs how truly 
ſenſible I am of the great marks of confidence whieh you did me the 
honour of giving to me by general Bulau I intr-at your highneſs to 
be perſuaded that I ſhall endeavour o deterve them, by an inviolable 
attachment to your intereſts, with uch I conſider thoſe (f my country 
and of Europe as inſeparably connected. I hope there never will be 
found in England, a conſiderable number of men who can be ſeduced to 
8 degree capable of ruining it, by allowing themielves to ay” 
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ralty commiſſioners appointed on the reſignation of 
the earl of Orford, were Sir John Leake, Sir George 
Byng, Sir James Wiſhart; general Clarke and John 
Aiſlabie, Eſqrs *. The revolution itſelf, it was juſtly 

obſerved, 


upon by the artificers of Mr. Harley and others, who conduct them. 
ſelves, at preſent, in a manner to leave it no longer a doubt, that their 
views tend to bring back the pre ended prince of Wales, 

We feel but too much already the effects of their bad intentions, by 
the change of my lord treaſurer ; this ſtep having ruined our credit in 
the kingdom; and having luſt us the confidence of our beſt allies. I 
defire, with great impatience, to converſe with the baron de Bothmar ; 
and I flatter myſelf that your electoral highneſs does me the juſtice to 
believe, that I ſhall act, in all things, after the manner which you will 
judge molt conducive to your intererſt. I ſhall give to the baron de 
Bothmar all the lights and explanations which I can, to afhit him in 
the execution of his important commiſſion; in which I ſhall ever co-ope- 
rate with him, «s ſoon as I ſha!! return to England, whicher I ſhall re- 
pair, as foon as the operations of the cam * will permit me, with any 
appearance of decency. I hope to be able there to employ uſefully my 
attentions, my credit, and my friends, for advancing the intereſt of your 
Electoral Highneſs, and of your ſerene family; and for preventing, at 
the ſame time, 8 deſigns of thoſe men, who want to eſtabliſh 
princigles, and to form cabals and projects which will imfallibly overturn 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and with it, the ſafety and liberty of their cœun- 
try, and of all Europe. I am, with a pro ound reſpect, &c. + 


The anſwer which the Elector returned to this very courtly Epiſtle, is 
25 follows: 


My Lord, Herrenhauſen, Sept. 8, 1710. 


« I AM very much obliged to you for your letter of the zoth of 
Auguſt, which was filled with ſuch ſtrong teſtimonies of zeal and at- 
tachment to my intereſts, tnat I cannot but be very ſenſible of them. 
J am likewiſe very grateful for your offer of affiiting the baron de 
Bothmar, during his ſtay at London, with your good advices ; for 
which he will have all the deterence which is due to a perſon wiroſe 
great underſtanding and good intentions are equally known to me. He 
will do every thing in his power to have the honour of ſeeing you be- 
fore he paſſes the ſea; and perhaps he will pais it along with you, it 
being very proper that he ſhould remain here, until I am informed of 
the propoſals which my lord Rivers will have to make me. 

I hope that nothing will be capable of inducing the queen to take the 
command of her armies from a general who acquitted himſelf in it with 
ſo much glory and ſo much ſuccel5, and in whoſe hands I ſhall always 
fee it with pleaſure ; being very ſincerely, &c .“ 


+ Macphezſon's State Papers, Vol. II. p. 187, Idem, 
Vo). II. p. 191. 


About this time died Mr. George Churchill, brother 
to the duke of Marlborough. He was born in 1652, and 
was early trained to the ſea ſervice. The duke of Vork, 
Who was then at the bead of the navy department, had 

ſome 
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obſerved, had not made ſuch a total change among 
the ſervants of the crown. 

On the 21ſt dayof September 17 10, the parliament was 
diſſolved. The elections were carried on every where 


ſome peculiar motives for advancing this young man, in 
the line of his profeſſion, ſo that he obtained the command 
of a man of war before he had reached thirty years of age. 
His preferment did not ceaſe with the revolution, for ſoon. 
after he was appointed captain of a third rate, and com- 
manded the St. Andrew in the famous battle off La Hogue, 
where he behaved very gallantly. But in a ſhort time hequitted 
the ſervice in diſguit, and continued unemployed until the 
year 1699, when he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, on the reſignation of the earl of Orford; 
in which poſt he continued until the earl of Pembroke was 
declared high-admiral. On the acceſſion of queen Anne, 
he was appointed one of the council to aſſiſt prince George 
of Denmark in his office of lord high-admiral, and was 
likewiſe made admiral of the blue. Whilſt he continued 
to fit at the admiralty board, he was conſidered as the chief 
conductor of the buſineſs tranſacted there, and the inat- 
tention which was ſhewn to the intereſts of the merchants 
by neglecting to protect the trade of the nation from the 
depredations of French cruiſers, rendered him extremely un- 
popular, and his haughty deportment did not a little tend to 
increaſe this general diſlike, 

His royal highneſs dying on the 28th of October 1708, 
the commiſſion which impowered his councill to act, natu- 
rally determined ; and thenceforward admiral Churchill led 
a private life, at a pleaſant villa in Windſor Park, where 
he collected the fineſt aviary that was ever ſeen in Britain. 
This collection of birds, at his deceeſe, he left to his two 
intimate friends and patrons, James, duke of Ormond, and 
Arthur, earl of Torrthgton. He was never married, but 
dying in very good circumſtances, he left the beſt part of 
his tortune to a natural ſon. He deceaſed on the 8th of 
May 1780, in the 58th year of his age, and was buried 
with great funeral ſolemnity in the ſouth iſle of Weſtmir- 
ſter-Abbey, where a beautiful monument has been erected 
to his memory, with an elegant Latin inſcription, + 

Wit 
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with unuſual violence and noiſe. The mob, 'encon- 
raged by the new miniſtry and the Tories, became 
outrageous in the cities and boroughs. The gene- 
ral cry was raiſed ſo effectually againſt the Whigs 
that they were excluded, wherever the votes de- 
pended either on the inclinations or the caprice of 
the populace. The new parliament aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, on the 25th day of November, and on 
the 27th choſe for their ſpeaker a Mr. William Brom- 
ley, who was diftinguiſhed for his attachment to the 
high church party. The queen, in her ſpeech from 
the throne, recommended the carrying on the war 
in very ſtrong terms, and the commons, in their ad- 
dreſs, aſſured her majeſty of their ſupport. Accord- 
ingly, on the 5th of December, they voted forty 
thouſand men for the ſea-ſervice, for the year 1711, 
and one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds for 
the ordinary of the navy; on the roth of February 
they voted the ſum of five million one hundred and 
thirty thouſand five hundred and 'thirty-nine pounds 
five ſhillings and ſix-pence for the payment of the 
debts of the navv, and for ſervices performed by 
them on account of land-forces to Michaelmas 1710, 
excluſive of the regiſter-office; and on the 20th of 
the ſaid month, they reſolved, that one hundred and 
three thouſand and three pound eleven ſhillings and 
four-pence, be granted 'for the uſe of ſuch proprie- 
tors, or inhabitants only, of Nevis, and St. Chriſ- 
topher's, who were {ufferers by the French invaſion, 
and who have ſettled, or ſhall re-ſettle, in thoſe 
iſlands *. So that the debts provided for, and the 
ſums raiſed in the courſe of this ſeſſion, amounted 
to upwards of 'fourteen millions and a half f. Over 
and above theſe immenſc grants, the commons voted 
to the queen an extraordinary ſupply of five hundred 
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thouſand pounds, for the re-eſtabliſhing the affairs 
of Spain and Portugal; four hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds for giving currency to exchequer bills; 
near three hundred thouſand pounds for the extra- 
ordinary contingencies of the war ; three hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds for building new churches; 
and nine thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-five 
pounds, being a ſubſidy due by the late king Wil- 
liam to the elector of Hanover. 

The former parliament had taken into conſidera- 
tion the proceedings of the Mine-adventurer's Com- 
pany, in conſequence of a petition preferred by the 
proprietors and creditors. In the year 1704, queen 
Anne had granted a charter of incorporation to ſe- 
veral noblemen, gentlemen, and eminent citizens of 
London, for the working and managing of mines 
and minerals, and ſmelting, refining, and manufac- 
turing the fame. Of this company the duke of 
Leeds was choſen governor, and Sir Humphry 
Mackworch deputy governor, for life; to the latter 
of whom the conduct of the undertaking was en- 
tirely entruſted. After the ſcheme had been con- 
ducted for a few years with the moſt oftentatious pa- 
rade of ſucceſs, whillt profuſion and miſmanagement 
ſecretly involved the undertaking in immenſe debts, 
the company were obliged to ſtop payment of their 
ſealed bills and caſh notes. It appeared to the com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons appointed to enquire 
into the cauſes of this failure, that the company had 
loſt eighty-eight thouſand pounds by banking, and 
that other large ſums had been ſquandered away upon 
ruinous projects which Sir Humphry had ſtarted. 
The houſe hereupon unanimouſly paſſed a vote of 
cenſure on the deputy governor, and others con- 
cerned with him in theſe male- practices, and ordered 
in a bill to prevent their leaving the kingdom, or 
alienating their eſtates, - But when the proceedings 
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againſt theſe delinquents ought to have been reſumed 
by the new parliament, Sir Humphry being a warm 
retainer to high- church and toryiſm, his miſconduct 
was overlooked, and the proceedings againſt him 
were dropped. 

In conſequence of an act paſſed for the better 
ſecuring her majeſty's docks, ſhips of war, and ſtores, 
commiſſioners were appointed to treat for the pur- 
chaſe of ſuch lands as ſhould be judged proper 
for the better fortifying of Portſmouth, Chatham, 
and Harwich ; and proper juries were to be ſum- 
moned, to aſcertain the juſt value of ſuch lands as 
ſhould be wanted. This plan has been ſince farther 
extended to Plymouth and Milford Haven; and 
greater quantities of ground have been purchaſed, 
for extending and improving the fortifications of 
Portſmouth, Chatham, and Plymouth ; the- fortifi- 
cations of ek: however, are ſtill thought to be 
capable of eſſential improvement. 

The foundation of the prefent wealth and conſe- 
quence of the town of Liverpool was laid about 
this time, by an ack of parliament, which en- 
abled the corporation to place proper land-marks, 
buoys, and other directions in the port, for the 
ſafety of ſhipping, and to conſtruct a convenient 
wet dock, or baſon, therein; to effect which, a 
duty was laid on the tonnage of all ſhips trading 
to and from that port, which was to continue for 
twenty-one years. This impoſt has been found 
fully to anſwer the ends propoſed thereby; every 
thing conducive to the ſaſety and accommodation of 
ſhipping having been completed, to the great emo- 
lument of that flouriſhing town. 

No ſooner were the new miniſtry formed, than the 
aſſociation had well nigh been broken, by an un- 
looked for event. The Abbe de Ja Bourhe, a 
F renchman, who had aſſumed the title of marquis 92 

Guiſcard, 
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Guiſcard, and had fled his country for atrocious crimes, 
ſound means to gain the confidence of ſome men in 
power, and as we have already ſhewn“, had ſet on 
foot an expedition to the coaſt of France; which, 
however, was laid aſide as impracticable, as ſoon as 
it was undertaken. I his pretended marquis had the 
addreſs to obtain the command of a regiment, which 
having been cut off in the battle of Almanza, his 
pay as colonel ſoon after ceaſed, He thereupon ap- 
plied to the miniſtry for a penſion : his chief patron 
had all along been Mr. Henry St. John, to whom he 
recommended himſelf by a ſympathetic profligacy. 
' Mr. Harley exerted his influence to prevent this 
deſperate adventurer receiving any countenance from 
the crown. Bourlie, diſappointed in his expecta— 
tions, reſolved to repair his ruined fortunes by be- 
traying the ſecrets of the Britiſh cabinet to the court 
of France. His treaſonable correſpondence was ſoon 
diſcovered, and his letters tranſmitted to Mr. Har- 
ley. As the friendſhips between bad men are ge- 
nerally ſhort-lived, ſo that between St. John and 
Guiſcard had, by this time, converted into an im- 
placable enmity. The traitor was apprehended upon 
a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, and brought 
for examination before the council- board. Guiſcard, 
conſcicus of his crime, and abandoned to deſpair 
by the glaring proof which was produced, requeſted 
to ſpeak in private with Mr. St. John; bur the ſe— 
cretary apprehending danger, from the wild geſtures 
of the priloner, refuſed to comply. Being thus diſ- 
appointed of his intended revenge upon his former 
friend, he made up to Mr. Harley, and having taken 
a penknife unobſerved, ſtruck it into his breaſt 
with ſuch violence, that the point coming upon the 
bone, the blade broke ſhort off near the handle. 
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The villain, not attending to this circumſtance, 
redoubled his blows. St. John, ſtarting from his 
chair at this aſſault, drew his ſword, and wounded 
the aſſaſſin in ſeveral places; whilſt the atiendants, 
who were waiting without, hearing the uproar, hur- 
Jied in, and ſecuring Guiſcard, convey ed him to 
Newgate, where he ſoon after died. The wound 
which Mr. Harley received proved of little conſe- 
quence, whilſt the danger he had fo narrowly eſcaped 
led his ſovereign to heap honours and emoluments 
upon him with an unſparing hand : he was ſoon after 
created a peer of Great-Bricain, by the title of earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, and appointed lord high- 
treaſurer. 

Whilſt the court of Verſailles ſaw with pleaſure 
theſe revolutions in the executive part of government 
take place in Great Britain, another event happened 
which tended greatly to accelerate that peace which 
alone could ſave France from the total ruin which 
threatened her. On the 6th day of April 1711, the 
emperor Joſeph did at Vienna of the ſmall pox, 
in the third-third year of his age. By his will he 
bequeathed all the dominions of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria to his brother Charles king of Spain, who was 
ſoon afier elected emperor. Such an acceſſion of 
power to one prince, entirely changed the political 
jyſtem of Europe. The war undertaken by the 
grand alliance for preſerving the balance of Europe, 
had now no longer that motive for its continuance. 
The emperor's death therefore furniſhed the Tories 
in England with a freſh argument tor the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace. The queen in the notification which 
ſhe made to her parliament of the emperor's death, 
concluded with ſaying, that ſhe hoped ſoon to be in 
a condition to put a happy end to the war by a laſt- 
ing and honourable peace“. But though the queen 
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ſecretly endeavoured to bring this about, her mini- 
ſters proceeded with great circumſpection ; they were 
ſenſible that they could not as yet publickly diſen- 
gage their miſtreſs from her alliances; hoſtilities 
were therefore {till carried on. 

Having now related as briefly as poſſible the im- 

ortant changes which took place in the ceconomy of 
the ſtate during this ever memorable period, we ſhall 
proceed to relate the operations of the Britiſh arms 
in the year 1711. 

The combined fleet of the maritime powers was 
commanded by Sir John Leake. Its operations were 
confined to the defence of the Britiſh coaſt, and 
clearing the channel of French cruiſers. Sir Thomas 
Hardy, rear-admiral of the blue, was ſent with a 
ſtrong ſquadron of ten men of war to block up the 
port of Dunkirk, but notwithitanding the vigilance 
uſed to prevent any veſſels getting out to fea from 
that harbour, ſome ſhips found means to eſcape, 
and others entcred ſafely. 

The rear admiral was ſoon after called off from 
this ſtation to convoy the Ruſſian fleet as far 
northward as the Orkneys, 1n their way to Arch- 
angel. 

On the 27th of June, an Engliſh man of war, 
called the Advice, commanded by Kenneth lord 
Duffus, was attacked in Yarmouth-Roads by ſeveral 
French privateers. His lordſhip engaged them with 
great bravery, and did not give up his ſhip, which 
was a fourth rate of forty-ſix guns, till all his ſails 
were torn to pieces, the ſhrouds cut away, two thirds 
of his men killed and wounded, and he himſelf had 
received five balls in his body. The eight privateers 
that took him brought the ſhip with great triumph 
into Dunkirk, where they molt inhumanly ſtripped 
both officers and private men even of their wearing 
apparel; the inhabitants of Dunkirk, however, with 

great 
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oreat kindneſs furniſhed them with neceſſaries, and 
relieved them from the diſtreſs into which the bru- 
tality of their plunderers had thrown them 

Notwithſtanding the number of ſhips that were 
employed in the channel ſervice, yet four French 
men of war, commanded by M. Saus, having ſhipped 
out of Dunkirk, fell in with the Virginia fleet, con- 
fiſting of twenty-two fail z two of which were forced 
aſhore, four eſcaped, and the reſt were taken ; and 
with this booty they got ſafe back to port, notwith- 
ſtanding a very cloſe purſuir, 


The ſervice in the Mediterranean was as barren of 
events as that nearer home. The affairs of Charles 
the Third, now wore a very unfavourable aſpect, 
from the heavy misfortunes that had rn his 
arms towards the cloſe of the laſt campaign. Sir 
John Norris, by his majeſty's direction, ſailed with 
the fleet to the Italian coaſt, to tranſport recruits 
from thence to Barcelona, On the 22d day of 
March, an engagement happened between the Severn, 
Lion and Lyme, and four French men of war, near 
Vado bay, in the gulph of Genoa, which after being 
maintained for two hours the Frenchmen ſheered oft. 
The Lion, commanded by captain Galfredus Wal- 
pole, was the only ſhip in a condition to purſue the 
flying enemy, and that officer had his right arm ſhot 
away in the action, forty of his men had been killed 
or wounded, and his ſhip much torn. The Exeter, 
captain Raymond, at that time coming up, joined in 
the chaſe, and overtook one of the French ſhips, 
which after an obſtinate engagement ſtruck. She 
proved to be the Pembroke, which the French a 
year before, had taken. Captain Raymond's ſhip, 
however, was ſo much diſabled that te could not 
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ſecure his prize ; he was therefore under the morti- 
fying neceſſity of parting with her, ſo that the whole 
ſquadron eſcaped. Tp 

In the ſpring of the year 1711, Sir John Norris 

was ſucceeded in the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet by Sir John Jennings, and the duke of Argyle 
was ſent out to command the Britiſh troops in Spain. 
The fleet cruifed for ſome time off the harbour of 
Toulon in order to intercept the ſupplies which the 
French expected from Languedoc, as well as their 
corn fleet from the Levant, From this ſervice he 
was called off by the king of Spain, who when he 
was elected emperor, embarked on board the admi- 
ral's ſhip at Barcelona and was landed at Genoa, 
Two rich prizes were ſoon after taken on their paſ- 
ſage from the Levant to Marſeilles, and a French 
fifty gun fhip called the Thoulouſe, which, together 
with the Trident, a ſhip of equal force, maintained a 
deſperate fight with the Hampton court and Sterling 
caſtle; of which the former bore the heavieſt part, 
and ſuffered the moſt : the Trident eſcaped by ply- 

ing her oars. About the ſame time we loft the Re- 
ſolution, a ſeventy gun ſhip, in a violent ſtorm, near 
Leghorn, where ſhe was driven afhore, but the offi- 
cers and crew ſaved themſelves. In the ſame tempeſt 
2 ſettee was loſt, freighted with a cargo valued at 
four thoutand crowns from Corſica, 


In the Weſt-Indies, commodore Lyttleton arriving 
the latter end of the year 1710, with a ſtrong ſquad- 
ron, took on him the command in chief. The grand 
object was, the taking the galleons; for which pur- 
poſe the Nonſuch captain Hardy, and the Roebuck, 
were ſtationed on the Spaniſh coaſt. Intelligence 
was ſoon after obtained, by means of ſome Spaniſh 
veſſels that were taken, that M. du Caſle, with a 
firong ſquadron, had arrived at Carthagena, in order 
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to convoy the galleons from thence to the Havennah, 
in their way to Cadiz. The commodore hereupon 
ſtood out to ſea on the 15th day of July 1711, and 
arriving on the coaſt of New Spain on the 27th; in the 
morning he chaſed four ſhips, and ſoon after came 
up with the vice-admiral of the galleons, and a Spa- 
niſh merchant ſhip. The Saliſbury's prize, com- 
manded by captain Robert Harland firſt engaged the 
galleon, and preſent]y after the Saliſbury commanded 
by captain Francis Hoſier joined in the attack: the 
commodore being now within piſtol ſhot, was pre- 
paring his broadſide, which the galleon to avoid, 
ſtruck her colours. She proved to be the very ſhip 


that had eſcaped from admiral Wager two years 


before“. The wealth ſhe had on board at this 
time was inconſiderable, for du Caſſe had taken out 
moſt of the money, from ſome ſuſpicion which he 
entertained of the commanding officer; fo that the 
filver found on board her was chiefly private pro- 


perty. The vice-admiral received a wound by a 


tmall ſhot in the engagement, of which he afterwards 
died. The merchantman in company with the gal- 
leon, was taken by the Jerſey ; ſhe carried twenty-ſix 
guns, and was laden with cocoa and wool. The 
priſoners informed the commodore, that M. du Caf. « 
had ſailed two days before with the fleet ; and was 
no ſooner at ſea than a ſtorm ſeparated them, and 
blew thoſe ſhips into the hands of the Engliſh. Theſe 
captures were made with the lois of one man killed 
and ſix wounded in the action. Commodore Lit- 
tleton being well aſſured that the French commander 
would proceed with his fleet to the Havannah, de- 
termined to cruize a little to leeward of Point Pedro 
ſhoals, as the ſtation moſt favourable-for intercepting 
him before he reached that harbour; but being 
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miſled by falſe intelligence g given by the maſter of a 
trading veſſel which arrived at Jamaica, who made 
oath that eighteen French men of war had atrived 
at Martinico, the commodote returned to Jamaica 
in order to protect that iſland, againſt which he ſup- 
poſed the force of France would be directed. Soon 
after his arrival, he not only found that he had been 
deceived by the intelligence brought him, but that 
M. du Caſſe had got faſe into the Havannah, very 
ſoon aſter the commodore had quitted his ſtation. 
Here he found the Theſis a French man of war 
which had been juſt taken; and ſoon after arrived 
the Weymouth captain Leſtock, with a ſmall priva- 
teer taken on the coaſt of Porto Rico. The com- 
modore ſent the Angleſea, Fowey and Scarborough 
to convoy the merchantmen to England; the latter 
of theſe ſhips had been taken from the French by 
the two former, upon the coaſt of Guinea, where 
not long before the French had taken her from us. 
About this time, the French formed a deſign of 
attacking the Leeward-Iſlands, and this, "wa the 
natural ſtrength of their own colonies; for which 
purpofe, they aſſembled in the monch of May and 
June, about two thouſand men in Martinico ; theſe 
they embarked on board a large ſhip of thirty- ſix 
guns, a hag- boat of twenty- four guns, two merchant- 
ſhips, and nine privateer ſloops. They put to fea 
on the 10th of June, with an intent to land on the 
iſland of Antigua; but they were ſcarce clear of their 
own. iſland, before they met with the Newcaſtle cap- 
tain 3 who attacked them briſkly, and, not- 
withſtanding it was a calm, and they lay in ſach a 
manner, that he could nor bring his b: 0adfide to bear 
upon them; yer, after an action of three hou'+, in 
which the French loſt ſixty- four men, he obiiged 
them to relinquiſh their deſign, and avail themſelves 
of the firit breeze to return into a port of their own 
Vol. lit. Rr iftands. 
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iſlands. Unwilling, however, abſolutt ly to abandon 
their deſign, they refitted their veſſels, and on the 
16th day — June landed near one thouſand five hun- 
dred men on the iſland of Montferrat; they debarked 
the troops about twelve at night, and began to 
plunder the country ; but being informed that cap- 
tain Bourn tailed from thence that day, and was ex- 

ected to return there the next, they re-embarked 
with fuch ſpeed, that they left ſeveral of their party 
behind them, who were made priſoners by the 1nha- 
bitants of the iſland. Whilſt the French were in- 
tent on theſe ſchemes, captain Leſlie of the Diamond, 
in company with the Panther, cruifed at a ſma!l 


diſtance off their coait, and took three of their 


tranſports. 


In North America, the French had taken the fort 
of St. John's in Newfoundland by ſcalade; which 
had greatly ſtrengthened them in thoſe parts, where 
they had. been before found to be too ſtrong.” Lo 
oppole this enemy, a ſquadron of men of war was 


fitted out in England, conſiſting of the Dragon of 


fifty guns, commodore George Martin; the Fal- 
mouth and Cheſter fifty guns each, captains Rydell 
and Matthews; the Leoſtoff thirty-two guns, cap- 
tain George Gordon; Feverſham thirty-ſix, captain 
Robert Paſton, and the Star bomb ketch, captain 
Thomas Rochfort. The command of the land forces 
was given to colonel Francis Nicholſon. 

This fleet proceeded to Boſton in New England. 
The colony of Maſachuſet's bay furniſhed a body of 
land forces; and the fleet having taken on board two 
thouſand troops, fat ſail on the 18 th day of Septem- 
ber 1710, for Port Royal in Nova Scotia, and'on the 
26th the landing was effected. On the 2d day of 
Oftober, the French garriſon capitulated, one of the 


ieee which pin tien was, that the inhabitants 
within 
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within cannon-ſhot of Port-royal ſhould remain on 


their eſtates, with their corn, cattle and furniture, 


for two years, in caſe they were not defircus of going 
before that tire, they taking the oaths of allegiance 
and fideli y to the queen of Great Britain. The 
term, “ within cannon-ſhot,” was afterwards ex- 
plained to mean, three Engiiſh miles round the fort, 
which diſtrict was from thenc forth called Annapolis 
Royal, in honour of qucen Anne“. A liſt of the 
names of {uch perſons as choſe to continue there was 
delivered in to the governor, watch included four 
hundred and eighty-one perſons, male and female. 

After this ſucceſsful enterprize, the ſhips and troops 
returned to New England. Ihe men of war and 
privateers continued to exert themſelves wich great 
ſucceſs againft the French. The Portland and Va- 
leur took two very rich prizes, being valucd at thirty 
thouſand pounds, bound from France to Newfound- 
land; but ſoon after the Valeur was furprized in 
harbour and taken by the French. 

In the month of Auguſt 1711, captain John Aldred 
in the Rocheſter ; captain Humphty Puder in the 
Severn, and captain George Farvis in the Portland, 
viſited all the harbours on the north fide of New- 
foundland, and ruined the French ſettlements where- 
ever they wentT. 


* See Vol. II. p. 418. 


An account of the execution done by this ſquadron. 
Harbours names. French ſhips names. Men. Guns. Tons. 


La Couche, Li C miele d'Evereux, 75 16 2co taken. 
Ditto, La Couronne, 70 14 200 burnt. 
Carouzes Le Mirquis du Bay, 20 28 4200 taken. 
Ditto, Le Compte de Bonrepos, 120 23 400 burnt, 
Ditto, L' Aigle Nolte, 70 12 209 taken. 
Petit Maitre, Francois Mane, 80 18 250 ͥitto. 
Great St. julian, Francois de la Paix, 120 30 4% ditto. 
Little St. Julian, St. Pierre, 9o 20 290 ekcaped, 
Ditto, — — 12 — ditto. 


0 
All the fiſh, oil, ſt ges, vaits, boats, i &c. of the above- 
mentioned ſhips fell into cur hands, and write either taken or deſtroyed 
by us. And the two ſhips which eſcaped, Ictt even their anchors and 
cables, and ſome of then tails, behind. 
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The Engliſh miniſtry had long viewed with a jea- 
lous eye the ſettlements which the French had made 
in Canada. A century had elapſed ſince the foun- 
dation of the town of Quebec was laid by Champ- 
lain, but fo ſlow was the progreſs made by France 
in colonization, that in the year 1626 they had only 
three wretched ſettlements ſurrounded with pales, 
the largeſt of which contained but fifty inhabitants, 
including men, women, and children. The climate 
had not proved deſtructive to the people ſent there: 
though ſevere it was wholcſome, and the Europeans 
ſtrengthened their conſtitutions without endangering 
their lives. The little progreſs they made was en- 
tirely owing to an excluſive company, whole chief 
deſign was, not ſo much to create a national power 
in Canada, as to enrich themſelyes by the fur trade. 
The evil might have been immediately removed by 
aboliſhing this monopply, and allowing a free trade, 
but the ſfirit of the French government at that time 
did not diſpoſe it to introduce ſo beneficial a ſyſtem. 
In 1662 ney regulations took place in France reſpect- 
ing Canada. They ſent a body of trogps thither to 
defend their ſettlements from the attacks of the Iro- 
quois Indians, a powerful nation on their ſouth weltern 
borders, whom the French had made their inveterate 
enemies by various acts of oppreſſion and tyranny. 
By the meaps of this force the French gradyally ac- 
quired an apſolute ſuperiority over theſe natives. A 
peace took place, which rendered the colony proſpe- 
rous. A general freedom of trade was granted, ex- 
cept only rhe beaver trade which continued to be 


monopolized, and this was indegd the ſtaple article of 


traffic. The Engliſh who had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
New Belgia, and called it New York, having eſta- 
bliſhed a trade with the Indians for furs, found the 


French traders greatly interfere with them in their 


traffic, on which account they attempted, as we have 
is | ſhewn 
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ſhewn already“, to diſlodge their rivals, but finding 
themſelves unequal to the taſk, they prevailed on 
the New Britiſn miniſtry to undertake the conqueſt 
of Canada. For this purpoſe general Nicholſon 
came to England, and the plan of the expedition was 
laid in the ſpring of 1711. For this purpoſe five 
thouſand men were brought from Flanders. The 
command of the land forces was given to general 
Hill, the brother of the new favourite, lady Maſham; 
Sir Hoveden Walker rear-admiral of the white com- 
manded the fleet. The naval force ſent out on this 
expedition was as follows: 


Ships. Commanders. Men. Guns. 


Torbay, Captain Moody, 500 80 


Monmouth, Mitchell, 400 70 
Sunderland, Gore, 365 60 
Diamond, Liſle, 190 40 
1233 4 8 520 80 
Edgar, Sir Hovenden Walker, 
N Captain Soans, 5 9 
Humber, Culliſord, 520 80 
Montague, Walton, 365 60 
Kingſton, Winder, -- 36, 60 
Swiftſure, Cooper, 400 70 
Dunkirk, Butler, 365 60 


together with the Bedford Galley frigate, Baſiliſk, 
and Granada Bombs, with the Experiment, the 
bombs tender. | 

There were beſides, thirty-three tranſports, with 
the regiments of brigadier Hill, colone] Windrels, 
colonel Clayton, colonel Kane, lieutenant general 
Seymour, colonel Diſney, colonel Kirk, and a bat- 
talion of marines, under the command of colonel 


| * Vol. Il. Pp. 417. Ch 7 
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Charles Churchill“, making, in all, upwards of five 
rhouſand men, and eight tranſports and tenders be- 
longing to the train. 

In April 1711, a part of this armament ſailed from 
Portſmouth, and in May from Plymouth. They 
took on board a ſupply of proviſions too ſcanty for 
the voyage which was before them, and great un- 
ſcillfulneſs was diſcovered in the choice of the ſhips 
for the expedition, which were in general too large 
for the navigation of the river St. Laurence. The 
fleet having cleared land proceeded directly for Boſ- 
ton, where much time was taken vp in laying in freſh 
ftores, which might with greater expedition have 
been put on board in England. In conſequence of 
this delay it was not until the 30th day of July, that 
admiral Walker failed for the river St. Laurence, 
The firſt object of the expedition was the reduction 
of Quebec, which when effected, the fleet and troops 
were inſtructed to quit Canada and attempt the re- 
covery of Placentia in Newſoungland. The fleet 
and tranſports arrived off Gaſpe bay on the 18th day 
of Augutit, when tempeſtuous weather, and ſtrong 
currents drove them on the north ſhore among rocks 
and ſmall iſlands, and expoſed the whole armament 
to imminent Canger of being loſt. Eight tranſport 
mips were caſt away, and zImoſt nine hundred offi- 
cers, ſoldiers and ſeamen periſhed F: many of 


* Younger brother to the duke of M arlhorough, and the ſame who 
took the duke of Berwick priſoner at the battle of Landen. See Vol, 
II. p. 2285 

"1 The following is the ſtate of the loſs: 


Shi 8 K anies, Men. Men. 
E 5 ports. loit. ſaved. Regiment. 
Iſabella anne Katherine 192 7 or 8 Colonel Wendreſſe. 
Sinepna Merchant 200 390 jm— Kine. 
Samuel and Anne 142 708 Lieut. Gen. Seymour. 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth 10 188 Ditto, 
Mariborough 130 30 Colonel Clayton. 
Chatham 60 40 Windreſſe. 
Colcheder 150 180 Licut. Gen. Seymour. 
Cemem, Victualler 15 
$54 499 


the 
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the other ſhips were alſo miſerably ſhattered. A 
council of war was called on the 25th, compoſed 
of ſea officers, by whom it was unanimoully reſolved 
that on account of the ignorance ef the pilots, as 
well as the uncertainty and rapidity of the currents, 
it was impoſſibie to proceed up the river St. Lau- 
rence with the men of war and tranſpurts as far as 
Quebec. | 

The admiral hereupon brought the fleet into Spa- 
niſh river in the iſland of Cape Briton; where on the 
$th day of Septeniber a general council of war, com- 
poſed of land and fea oflicers, was held, to deliberate 
on the expediency of attacking Placentia. It was 
the opinion of all preſent that the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced to warrant ſuch an attempt. Hereupon 
the troops from New Englan4 were ſent back to that 
province, and the leet returned to England, where 
it arrived on the gih day of October, 1711 *. 

As this was the firſt expedition ſet on foot by the 
new miniſtry (although lord Godolphin had pro- 
jected ſuch an enterprize whilſt he was in RE, its 
311 ſucceſs mortified them exceedingly, but its miſ- 
carriage 0:4ht to be imputed to the i judicious man- 
ner in whici it was conducted. It may not be im- 
Proper io mention here, what the baron Lahontan, 
one of the firſt and moſt faithful of thoſe French 
travellers in North America, who have wiitien ac- 


Ti e officers who compoſed this council of war were as follow 


NAV &a Le LL & BS. 
Hovenden Walker | J. Hill 
Joſeph Soants | Charles Churchill 
ohn Mitchell | William W:ndrefle 
. Ars M. Kempenfelt 
G. Walton | Iatper Clayton 
Henry Gore ö P. K rk 
G. addon ant *” p H. Diſtey 
Joha Winder Richard E ane 
john Cockburn a Samuel Vetch 
James Cook li X Sha. Welten, 


eounte 
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counts of their diſcoveries, ſays, in his deſcription 
of Canada, ſo long ago as the year 1703. I here 
is,” ſays he, © a general opinion prevatling in Ca- 
nada, that their colony will ſooner or later be con- 
quered by the Engliſh.” The time for fulfilling this 
ediction was not then arrived. _ 
 Afew days after the arrival of the fleet at Spithead, 
the admiral's ſhip the Edgar, a third rate of feventy 
guns, blew up, whilſt ſeyeral hundred ſeamen were 
on board, all of whom periſhed, together with many 
of their friends who were at that time on board. 
The admiral was ſet out for London; all the commiſ- 
fion-officers were on ſhore. The ſeamen, who although 
the molt fearleſs of danger, are as much inclined to 
ſuperſtitious conceits as any ſet of people whatever, 
conſidered this diſaſter as ominous to the whole navy 
of Great Britain, becauſe it was the oldeſt ſhip in 


the ſervice, and as this ſhip derived its name from a 


Saxon king, fo a tradition prevailed that it was ac- 
tually the ſhip in which king Edgar failed, ſome 
part of the old veſſel being conſtantly preſerve 
every time that ſhe had been rebuilt“. 8 
In this month arrived in the Downs two priva- 
teers, called the Duke and Ducheſs, commanded by 
the captains Woods Rogers, and Stephen Courtney, 
which had been fitted out by ſome merchants at 


Briſtol, to cruize in the South Seas againſt the Spa- 


niards in the year 1708. The duke mounted thirty 
guns and had one hundred and ſeventy men on board; 
the Ducheſs had twenty-ſix guns and one hundred and 
fifry men. The famous captain Dampier, whofe voy- 
ages have made him known throughout Europe, was 
on board one of theſe veſſels, as pilot; they ſailed 


from Briſtol on the iſt of Auguſt, 1708, and having 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. p. 199, note. Ses 
pur fir volvine, p. 27, a 5 
Fs happily 
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happily paſſed the Straits of Magellan, they not 
only took ſeveral ſhips in the South Seas, but ſeveral 
towns alſo upon the coaſt ; and on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1709, they met with the Acapulco ſhip, 
that is, the leſſer of the two ſhips which [ail annually 
from the Manillas to Mexico; ſhe was of the bur- 
den of four hundred tons, and carried tweniy guns, 
and as many pattararoes. The action laſted about 
half an hour, and the value of the prize was about 
two million pieces of eight; the larger Acapulco 
ſhip fell alſo in their way, which they attacked two 
davs ſucceſſively ; but, as ſhe was of nine hundred 
tons burden, and had ſix hundred men on board, 
they found it impoſſible to take her, which made 
them determine to return by the Eaſt-Indies, So 
that they encompaſſed the world in three years and. 
two months. Theſe two ſhips, when on the weſtern 
coaſt of South America, touched on a ſinall iſland 
called Juan Fernandez for refr:!ſhments, where they 
found a Scots ſeaman, named Alexander Selkirk, 
who had reſided on that uninhabited and unfre— 
quented ſpot near five years. In one of theſe 
ſhips he came back to England, and afterwards lived 
to reviſit his long-loſt native country *. 


The campaign in Flanders was carried on under 
the auſpices of the duke of Marlborough, baut al- 
though that general took the field the beginning of 
May, he was unable to perform any action of con- 
ſequence. Prince Eugene was called off with the 
German troops to the Rhine, a large body of Eng- 
liſh was drafted off for the ineffectual attempt upon 

uebec, and marſhal Villars had ſo ſtrongly en- 
trenched himſelf at Arleux, that the endeavours of 
Marlborough to force him to a battle were fruſtrated; 


From the hiſtory of this recluſe, Danie! de Foe is ſaid to have 
conceived the idea ot writing the adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe. 
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he therefore ſat down before Bouchain, in ſight of the 
enemy, and took it on the 13th day of September. 

he duke of Berwick, without any effort of con- 
ſequerice, defended Dauphne and Provence againſt 
the allies commanded by general Thaun. In Spain 
the duke de Noailles took Gironne, which was almoſt 
the only operation of the campaign in that quarter. 
The Spaniards and Portugueſe hovered, throughout 
the ſummer and autumn without any action, on the 
frontiers of Eſtramadura. A general languor pre- 
vailed on every fide. All parties, fatigued with 
fruitleſs hoſtilities, ſeemed wiiling to transfer their 
conteſts from the feld to the cabinet. As the death 
of one prince of the houſe of Auſtria had rouſed all 
Europe to arms, ſo the demiſe of another was deſ- 
tined to reſtore 1t to peace. 

The Britiſh miniſtry now embraced a pacific ſyſtem, 
becauſe the only one that could give permanency to 
their poſſeſſion of power. As no overtures were at 
this time made by the court of Verſailles, the impa- 
tience of the conquerors made them ſue indirectly to 
the vanquiſhed, One Gautier, a Romiſh prieſt, who 
was retained in the family of the earl of Jerſcy, was 
ſecretly ſent over to France to intimate the diſpoſition 
of Great Britain. Notwithſtanding the former king- 
dom was reduced to the moſt humiliating diſtreſs, 
vet its miniſtry had ſuch a confidence in the pacific 
ſyſtem which had been adopted by queen Anne and 
her new miniſtry, that they informed Gautier, the 
king, their maſter would hear no more of peace by 
the way of Holland, but that he ſhould be excremely 
glad ro putan end to the war by the interpoſition of 
Great Britain. This moce of negoriation was agreed 
to, and a memorial drawn up by the court of Ver- 


ſailles in the month of April“, which the court of 


* A. D. 1711. Tas 
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London forwarded to the ſtates as the foundati an for 
a general peace. I heſe conditions were highly dif- 
pleaſing to that republic, whereupon Mr. Matthew 
Prior, whom poſterity will regard for his poetical ta- 
lents, not for his political conduct, was ſent over to 
France with inſtructions to deliver into the French 
court, terms wich were called preliminary articles 
to a general peace, and to bring back their anſwer. 
As Prior was not empowered to diſcuſs the articles 
with the French miniſtry, or to make any alteration 
in them, he required a general aſſent or refuſal in 
writing. Neither of theſe alternatives were thought 
prudent for France to adopt, ſhe therefore deter- 
mined to transfer the negotiation to London, and 
full power to treat were given to Menager, who was 
ſent over with Prior. 

The new miniſtry were ſolicitous to keep this over- 
ture which they had made to France a profound 1e- 
cret from the nation; but even in an affair where they 
themſclves were ſo deeply intereſted, they betrayed 
a want of common caution. The whole of this 
ſecret tranſaction was brought to light by an offi- 
cer of the cultoms. When Prior had paſſed over 
from Dover to Calais, this officer, whoſe name was 
Mackay, ſent information, as was his duty, to ſe— 
cretary St. John, that an Englith gentleman had taken 
his paſſage to France. The ſecretary in reply, di- 
rected the informant to keep the matter a ſecret, and 
to watch the man's return. He did ſo, and having 
got intelligence that a veſſcl had landed three per- 
ſons at Deal from France, with ſecretary St. John's 
pals, he followed them to Canterbury, and there diſ- 
covered Matthew Prior, WhO had altumed a feigned 
name. Mackay, who was more attached to the old 
than the new miniſtry, immediately ſent advice of 
this to the duke of Marlborough and the earl of 
Sunderland, by whom the Imperial and Dutch am- 

812 baſſadors 
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baſſadors were preſently informed, that the Britiſh 
miniſtry were ſecretly carrying on a correſpondence 
with France to bring about a peace. The earl of 
Oxford and his colleagues were now obliged to avow 
their deſire of peace. In the month of October, a 
copy of the preliminary articles were delivered to 
count Galas, the Imperial ambaſſador at London, 
who immediately made them public, thereby ap- 
pealing from the government to the people. I he 
miniſtry were ſo much offended at his conduct, that 
the ambaſſador was forbid the court, and even told 
that he might quit the kingdom. Lord Raby, upon 
this occalion created earl of Strafford, was ſent to 
Holland in September, to lay before the States the 
preliminary articles which had been received from 
France and approved by Great Britain, The States 
obj: C&ted in vain, they ſent over to London M. Buys 
as their envoy extraordinary, to repreſent to the 
queen the ground of their diſlike to the terms on 
which the general peace of Europe was to be reſtored. 
Bur neither the remonſtrances of the confederating 

owers, nor the diſcontents of the nation could ſhake 
the reſolution of Oxford and his aſſociates; ſo that 
at length a congreſs was appointed to be held at 
Utrecht, which was opened on the 12th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1712. 

The parliament met on the 7th day of December; 
the queen in her ſpeech informed them of the ſteps 
which had been taken to reſtore the general tranquil» 
lity of Europe: ſhe ſpoke much of the improvement 
of commerce; ealing the people, reforming abuſes, 
and attending to the internal ſtate of her kingdoms: 
the aſſured her parliament that ſhe would not only 
endeavour to procure all reaſonable ſatisfagtion to her 
allies, bur unite them in the ſtricteſt engagements to 
render permanent the public repoſe; adding, that 
the beſt way to treat with effect about a peace, was ox 

mazg 
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make an early proviſion for carrying on the war: ſhe 
therefore required the uſual ſupplies. 

The miniſtry had ſecured a ſure majority in the 
houſe of commons to ſupport their meaſures; their 
apprehenſions of a defeat arofe from the complexion 
of the houſe of lords, where the duke of Marlbo- 
rough had exerted his influence io effctually as to 
draw over eight peers from the fide of the miniſtry 
to that of oppoſition. When the prel'minaries came 
to be debared in that houſe, the earl of Nottingham, 
although a warm itickler for high church principles, 
deſcanted largely on the inadequate terms which 
France offered to the allies; he concluded with 
moving that a clauſe be inferred in the addreſs, that 
no peace could be {ate and honourable which gave 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies to a branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon. The houle adopted this amendment 
and the addition to the addreis was carried by ſixty- 
one againſt fifry-five. 

When the eſtimates were laid before the houſe of 
commons, a reſolution was readily made that forty 
thouſand ſeamen, including eight thouſand marines, 
ſhould be employed for the ſea- ſervice, and that one 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds ſhould be em- 
ployed for the ordinary of the navy. The whole 
amount of the ſupplies granted, was ſix million fix 
hundred and fifty fix thouſand nine hundred and ſixty 
ſeven pounds. 'the houſe likewile, to gratify the 
wiſhes of the miniſtry, ſat on foot charges againſt the 
duke of Marlborough and his ſecretary for pecula- 
tion, 1n the contracts for bread and bread-waggons 
for the army in Flanders, founded on the depoſition 
of Sir Solomon Medina. The duke juſtified his con- 
duct; but concerning the validity of the charge, every 
man formed his opinion according to the political 
principles which he happened to embrace, The 
queen, however, availed herſelf of this imputation as 


a plea 
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2 plea for diſmiſſing the duke from all his employ- 
ments, giving as a reaſon for this ſtep, that as an 
information had been laid by the commons againſt 
the duke, ſhe thought fit to diſmiſs him her ſervice, 
that the charge might be more impartially ex- 
amined. a 

As the earl of Oxford had found the preſent tem- 
per of the houſe of peers abſolutely repugnant to his 
views, he recommended to the queen twelve gentle- 
men firmly attached in principle to the court party, 
who were created peers of the realm, and took their 
ſeats accordingly, on the 2d day of January 1712*, 

The count Galas, although forbid the court, and 
told in direct terms, that he might leave the kingdom, 
yet ſtill continued to re ſide in London. An obſcure 
Iriſh jeſuir, named Plunket, who had gained the con- 
fidence of that miniſter's ſecretary, procured by his 
means copies of all the diſpatches forwarded either 
to the court of Vienna or the Hague, which he carried 
to the earl of Oxford, Had it not been for this im- 
portant information, that ſtateſman's meaſures, which 
were ſo repugnant to the views of the allies, as well 
as to the temper of the nation, would moſt probably 
have been defeated, and might perhaps have drawn 
on him the forfeit of his life. Soon after the ob- 
taining this key to the Imperial miniſter's private 
cabinet, prince Eugene arrived in London, that un- 
der colour of paying a viſit to his friend the duke of 
Marlborough, he might promote the ſchemes of the 
emperor his maſter, and defeat the projected peace. 
He was received by queen Anne and her miniſters, 
with apolite and reſpectful coolneſs ; and the vigilance 
of the miniſtry effectually baffled all the deſigns which 


On this occaſion the earl of (afterwaids duke of) Warton having 
counted the new peers as they paſſed to their ſeats obſer ved, that the num- 
was juſt twelve; which made, them appear like a jury.empannelled 

to try s caule; ** I hope, adds his Grace it is not a packed jury.“ 


their 
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Jheir opponents formed; and made the queen their 
ready inſtrument to bring about their purpoſes. She 
had fallen into ſo infirm a ſtate of health, that her life 
was apprehended to be in imminent danger, and the 
faculties of her mind ſuffered a proportional decay 
with the organs of her body. 

The parliament, which ſtill continued to fit, now 
voted that the duke of Marlborough, in receiving 
money from the contractors for bread, and bread- 
waggons, had been guilty of unwarrantable and ille- 
gal practices; the houſe thereupon addreſſed the queen 
to direct her attorney-general to proſecute his grace. 
No legal proczſs, however, was ſet on foot, and the 
affair died away. The report of the commiſſioners 
of public accounts Iikewiſe found Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole to have been guilty of a high breach of truft 
and notorious corruption, whilſt he held the poſt of 
ſecretary at war; for which he was expelled his ſeat 
in the houſe and committed to the Tower. 

A treaty having been entered into between the viſ- 
count 1 ownſend and the States of the United Pro- 
vinces, by Which certain towns in Flanders were aſ- 
ſigned to the latter as a barrier, when the war ſhould 
terminate, that treaty now became the ſubject of par- 
liamentary enquiry. Liſle, Tournay, Menin, Douay, 
and other places ſituated on the Lys and the Scheld, 
which had been thereby guaranteed to the States, and 
which France, in her former overtures for peace, had 
agreed to give up, were now thought by the pacific - 
party too great a ſurrender for that kingdom to make. 
The houſe therefore voted that ſeveral articles in the 
barrier trea'y were deſtructive to the trade and in- 
tereſt of Great Britain; that the lord Townſend 
had neither orders nor authority to conclude thoſe 
pernicious articles; that therefore, he who nego- 
tiated and figned the treaty, was an enemy to 
the queen and kingdom, 
| The 
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The commons next went into an examination of 
the conduct of the allies, with reſpect to their fur- 
niſhing their proper quotas for the war. It ap- 
peared upon this enquiry, that not one of the con- 
federates, except Great Britain, had fulfilled their en- 
gagements. That the emperor, in particular, who had 
molt to gain by the war, contributed the leaſt towards 
its expence. That the States of the United Provinces 
had not come up in any article to the terms of their 
treaties. That the king of Portugal and the duke of 
Savoy, made a Jucrative trade of the war, by procur- 
ing from their friends thoſe advantages which they 
ought to have wreſted from their enemies. The 
commons came to various reſolutions on this im- 
portant ſubject: the princes and ſtates, who com- 

oſed the confederacy, were treated with great 
freedom in the debates. Such proceedings were 
highly reſented by the reſpective miniſters, who 
complained that the Britiſh nation inſulted their 
friends to facilitate a diſhonourable treaty with a faith- 
leſs enemy, who preſumed todictate the terms of peace, 
after having been almoſt totally ſubdued in the war. 

The States- general preſented a memorial to the 
queen in juſtification of their conduct in carrying on 
the war. This being printed in a London news- 
paper, gave ſuch offence to the houſe of commons, 
that the paper was voted a ſcandalous, infamous, and 
ſeditious libel, and the printer committed to priſon, 
where he continued the remainder of the ſeſſion. 
This offenſive memorial ſtated, that the grand alliance 
only ſpecifies, that all the contracting parties ſhall 
proſecute this war with their whole force ; and there- 
fore, if the States have exerted the utmoſt of their 
force, they have fulfilled their engagements; but they 
inſiſt further, that the ſhips furniſhed for the North 
Sea, had been left out, notwithſtanding thoſe ſhips 


were for the joint- ſervice; and they alledge 8 
that 
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that the number of ſhips which the States were to 
employ, ought to be regulated, not by the number 
actually put into commiſſion by England, but by the 
number that was fit and reaſonable for England to 
put into commiſſion, or at leaſt by the number pro- 
poſed to the States, upon ſettling the annual quotas 
for the war. As the States had the paper drawn up 
by order of the lords of the admiralty, and ſigned 
by Mr. Secretary Burchet, containing an account of 
the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips fitted out during the 
war; ſo they likewiſe thought proper to add another 
account of their own, which they profeſſed them- 
ſelves able to make good from authentic vouchers ; 
and which is as follows: 


S HIS furniſhed by the Maritime Powers during 


the W AR. 
In the | Engliſh men | Dutch ſhips furniſhed, as | Dutch ſhips, acecordin g 
year. [| of war, {tated by the Engliſh. | to their own account. 
1702 74 33 $5 
1703 79 22 50 
1704 74 18 56 
1705 79 20 56 
1706 7 15 54 
. 27 49 
1708 69 25 53 
1709 60 11 50 
1710 62 13 43 
1711 69 12 40 


Whilſt the purſuit of peace thus introduced diſ- 
cord and contention into the nation, the negotiation 
at Utrecht met with many weighty fmpediments. 
As the unexpected death of the emperor Joſeph, 
ſeemed to enſure the repoſe of Europe, fo other un- 
looked for deaths, at this critical juncture, threatened 
to impede its completion. The dauphin of France, 
Vol. III. TL the 
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the only ſon of Lovis XIV. died at the age of fifty; 
his ſon, the duke of Burgundy, died ſoon after, then 
the latter's eldeſt ſon the duke of Britanny. Of three 
ſons born to the duke of Burgundy, only the duke of 
Anjou a fickly infant ſurvived. This ſurprizing 
mortality in the riſing family of France, led even 
the Engliſh miniſtry to demand new ſecurities for 


the ſtability of the peace, and for preventing the 


kingdoms of France and Spain being under the go- 
vernment of the ſame ſovereign. 

The French king was ſo well aſſured of the pa- 
cific inclinations of thoſe with whom he had to treat, 
that he even renounced all evaſion, and roundly in- 
ſiſted on the abſolute hereditary right, by which 
princes poſſeſs their crowns, which they derive from 
God alone, and therefore no human compacts can 
make them void; ſo that this link in the chain which 
binds together the community, cannot be broken. He 
went fo far as to aſſert, that ſhould the king of Spain 
renounce his right of {ſucceeding to- the crown of 
France, on failure of his elder brother's. Tue, for 
the ſake of peace, that renunciation, however ſo- 
lemnly made, could not deprive him of a right, 
which was inherently lodged in him, and which it 
was not in his power to diveſt himſelf of. After ſuch 
an open declaration of the nugatory tendency of the 
moſt ſolemn renunciation m the matter of ſucceſſion 
to a crown, the acceptance of it was an affront to the 
underſtanding of the nation. However, to colour 
over the tranſaction, Louis XIV. wrote a letter to 
his grandſon, Philip, deſiring him 1n the moſt folemn 
manner to renounce all claim to the crown of France, 
and to transfer his contingent right therein to the 
duke of Berry. 


. Meantime the queen of England, after ten years 


reign, which had been crowned with glorious and 


unparralleled proſperity, found herſelt no longer to 
poſſeſs 
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poſſels the affections of her people. Thoſe miniſters 
and generals through whom ſhe had been wafted alon 

by a full tide of popularity, were now diſgraced, and 
their ſucceſſors, ſolely attentive to theeſtabliſhmear of 
themſelves, made the dignity and intereſts of the 
nation ſubſervient to their ambition. Queen Anne, 
who had never poſſeſſed any ſtrong mental faculties, 
began to fecl the weight of care, which now became 
appendant to her crown, to be more than ſhe was 
capable of ſupporting. She became deiponding and 
ſuſpicious. Her phyſicians perceiving her perturba- 
tion of mind, preſcribed palliatives for a diſorder, 
for which the whole compaſs of human art is inca- 
pable of adminiſtering a radical cure, She was made 
to believe that the moſt dangerous deligns againit her 
perſon and government, were formed by the Whigs; 
and thoſe who had all along approved themſelves her 
moſt faithful ſubjects, were now ſtigmatized as con- 
cealed rebels. Like her uncle king Charles II. ſhe 
choſe rather to confide in her avowed enemy the 
French king, than her own ſubjects, and even looked 
to him as a protector from the deſigns, which ſhe 
imagined were formed againſt her by them. The 
ſame puſillanimous ſpirit, which led her to wiſh to 
derive protection from a prince, whoſe power had 
been ſo lately broken by her arms, - cauſed the pre- 
ſumpti ve heir to the crown to fall under her diſplea- 
ſure. Though ſhe could not be fuppoled to en- 
tertain any great affection for the prince, diſtin- 
guiſhed in England by the appellation of “ the pre- 
render,” whoſe right to the crown, if well founded, 
muſt prove her an uſurper, and who not long before 
had attempted to recover it by force of arms, yet 
ſhe was extremly averſe to the ſucceſſion taking 
place in a prince of the houſe of Hanover. She 
therefore propoſed to the pretender, then cweaty-ſix 
years of age, that he ſhould renounce the popiſh 
SIR 34 faith 
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faith to which he had hitherto adhered, which might 
enduce the Britiſh legiſlature to repeal the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion paſſed in the reign of king William III. 
Notwithſtanding the prince was far from being a 
rigid romaniſt, yet ſtil}, like his father, his obſtinacy 
prevailed over his ambition, and he determined to re- 
tain the profeſſion of his religion, though at the riſk 
of a crown “. | 

Beſides the great buſineſs of adjuſting the articles 
of peace, ſome other affairs which deſerve to be men- 
tioned, fell under diſcuſſion in the two houſes. The 
act for a general naturalization of all foreign proteſ- 
tants was repealed. This law, which had been paſſed 
by the Whigs when in power, had been always odi- 
ous to the high church party. They argued, that as 
moſt proteſtants abroad, differed from the church go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed in England, ſo the naturalizing 
bill was calculated to increaſe the number of diſſen- 
ters in the kingdom. As ſurmiſes of an intended 
invaſion had been ſpread, theſe contracted politicians 
had ſtrengthened their cauſe with another argument 
far fetched and incongruous as the principles it was 
meant to ſupport. They obſerved that by the letter 
of the naturalization aft, any number of foreign 
proteſtants, how conſiderable ſoever, might legally 
enter the kingdom, by which means a foreign prince 
might become, when he pleaſed, maſter of it, by 
fending his ſubjects before him, into a country where 
they became denizens, at the expence of a ſhilling 
a head; the common price of an oath to the go- 
vernment. That ſhould ſuch a prince, which was 
likely to be ſoon the caſe, aſcend the throne of Great 
Britain, he might, without doing any violence to the 
laws of the kingdom, enſlave the nation with an 
army of his native ſubjects. 


„ FStuart Fapers 1712, in Macpherſon's State Papers, Vol. Il. p. 327, 
341. | | | | | 
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The emperor being now determined to ſhew his 
zeal in the common cauſe, ſent a large army into 
Flanders, the Dutch alſo made an extraordinary 
effort, and even furniſhed beyond their contingent. 
The confederates took the field in Flanders the end 
of April, their army amounting to one hundred and 
twenty-two thouſand men; at the head of the Imped 
rial forces, was prince Eugene ; the duke of Ormon- 
now commanded the Britiſh forces, and ſuch troops 
as were in Britiſh pay. Queen Anne, whole reſent- 
ment againſt France was quite diſarmed, had deter- 
mined that nothing ſhould be effected againſt that 
Kingdom ; otherwiſe, had Marlborough been conti- 
nued in the command, at the head of ſuch an army, 
and ſeconded by the prince of Savoy, the year 1712 
would moſt probably have diſmembered France of 
ſome of her richeſt provinces ; but Ormond was ſent 
over to the continent with ſecret inſtructions not to 
act offenſively. 
© Marſhal Villars was ſtrongly entrenched behind the 
Scheld ; but the penetrating eve of Eugene, diſco- 
vered an aſſailable quarter, by which he determined 
to attack that general, This reſolution he commu- 
nicated to the 9 of Ormond, and aſked tie aſſiſt- 
ance of his troops. Ormond could then no longer 
conceal the nature of his orders; he declined leading 
his troops on in the attempt to diſlodge the French. 

As ſoon as intelligence of this event reached the 
Hague, the States ſent a remonſtrance to the court 
of London. The nation felt the indignity which had 
been caſt upon it, the houſe of lords expreſſed their 
reſentment at the conduct of the general, but the 
miniſtry were too deeply intrenched to regard theſe 


commotions. 

Prince Eugene, although deſerted by the Britiſh 
troops, laid ſiege to Queſnoy, which ſurrendered : 
the Dutch were apprehenſive, and with reaſon, that 


the 
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the inactivity of the Britiſh commander, which was 
only a prelude to a ceſſation of arms between the 
two kingdoms, would give marſhal Villars an op- 
portunity of leading his whole army againſt prince 
Eugene, and by dint of numbers gaining ſuch an 
aſcendency, as would in a very ſhort time ſtrip the 
allies of all the advantages which they had gained 
during the long and glorious war. They already 
ſaw themſelves expoſed in a defenceleſs ſtate, to the 
vengeance of an enemy, whom they had treated 
with haughtineſs and contempt. | 

The Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, inſiſted, 
as a preliminary ſtep to peace, that Dunkirk ſhould 
be put into poſſeſſion of Queen Anne, which being 
agreed to, after ſome equivocation and delay on the 
part of France, Sir John Leake, who was now at the 
head of the admiralty, was ordered to convoy a body 
of troops thither, commanded by lieutenant general 
Hill, for that purpoſe, which ſervice being per- 
formed“, the fleet returned into the Downs. 

Sir Thomas Hardy commanded the ſquadron, 
which was ſtationed in the ſoundings; in which 
ſervice he fell in with ſix French ſhips and a tartane. 
Five of theſe he took; namely, the Griffin, a king's 
ſhip, but in the ſervice of the merchants, bound for 
La Vera Cruz, and laden with bale goods; the St. 
Eſprit, of thirty-ſix guns, and one hundred and ſe- 
venty- five men, alto laden with bale goods, and bound 
for Cadiz, unfortunately blew up, and only the cap- 
tain and about thirty-five of her men were ſaved; 
the Adventure of Havre de Grace, carrying twelve 
guns and forty men, bound for Newfoundland ; the 
maſter of this veſſel produced the queen's paſs, and 
was thereupon ſuffered ro purſue his voyage ; the 
Incomparable, of ſixteen guns, bound for Martinico; 
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and the Ruby of twelve guns, bound for St. Do- 
mingo. The ſhip that eſcaped carried eight guns. 
Although theſe captures were made before any or- 
ders were iſſued for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, yet ſo 
complaiſant was adminiſtration to their new friends, 
the French, that after a long ſuit to obtain the con- 
demnation of the veſlels as legal prizes, the captors 
were obliged to accept of a ſum of money, far ſhort 
of what they were entitled to receive *. 

Vice admiral Baker, in cruiſing off Cape St. Maries 
in the month of February, met with a large Spaniſh 
ſhip of ſixty guns, which he ran aſhore upen the 
coaſt of Portugal, the wind blowing too hard to 
venture out the boats, ſo that the inhabitants of the 
country, taking advantage of this ſituation, boarded 
and plundered her. She was freighted with ſugar, 
cocoa, ſnuff, hides, and twenty thouſand pieces of 
eight. Ihe vice-admiral preſented a memorial to the 
court of Portugal, ſetting forth his right to the effects 
which had been thus clandeſtinely purloined, and re- 
queſting that they might be delivered up; but the 
Portugueſe miniſtry, who were never heartily in the 
intereſt of Great Britain, evaded this demand by 
urging that the goods were ſo effectually ſecreted, that 
it was out of the power of government to recover 
them. After this event, Baker cruiſed in the latitude 
of the Weſtern Iſlands, for the fleet expected from 
the Brazils, but being overtaken by a ſtorm, he was 
obliged to return to Liſbon, but the Portugueſe fleet 
arrived ſafely in the Tagus, the day before the ad- 
miral returned thither. 

Sir John Jennings joined the Dutch vice-admiral 
in the Mediterranean in May, having fix thouſand 
five hundred men on board of tranſports, which were 
landed in Spain. By orders from lord Bolingbrooke, 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vo}. IV. p. 20. 
the 
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the admiral permitted a large French fleet of corn 
ſhips, to paſs by him unmoleſted, every one of which 
he had it in his power to take. Whilſt the admiral 
continued in the Mediterranean, ke eſcorted the em- 
preſs with her retinue from Barcelona to Genoa, 
and conveyed thirty thouſand men from Catalonia 
to Naples. He afterwards carried over the duke 
and ducheſs of Savoy, from Villa Franca to their 
new kingdom of Sicily. 
Notwithſtanding the fruitleſs iſſue of the expedi- 
tion againſt Canada, yet the naval commander there- 
of, ſtanding well with the miniſtry, was made choice 
of, to ſucceed commodore Lyttleton in the Weſt- 
Indies. On the 28th day of April, 1712, Sir Ho- 


venden Walker failed from St. Helens, having a 


fleet of about one hundred merchant ſhips under 
convoy. On the 24th day of June he arrived 
at Antigua, where a violent animoſity ſubſiſted 
between the governor and the inhabitants, which 
the admiral lefc in the ſame condition as he found 
it, On the 6th day of July, he arrived at Ja- 
maica, and ſoon after had advice that the French 
hed made a deſcent on Antigua. In order to re- 
taliate the injury intended by the expedition againſt 
Canada, Monſieur Caſſard had failed from Tou- 
lon with a ſtrong ſquadron. He firſt attacked 
the iſland of St. Jago, which is the principal one 
of the cluſter of iſlands, called Cape de Verde. He 
plundered it of every thing that could be conveyed 
away, and then blew up the fort. He arrived at 
Martinico in July 1712, where he collected three 
thouſand men, and proceeded with them to Mont- 
ſerrat, and having driven the inhabitants to inacceſ- 
ſible fortreſſes in the centre of the iſland, his troops 
ravaged the reſt of the ſettlement for ſome days; but 
hearing that ſome Engliſh ſhips were on their way to 
the relief of the place, he haftily re-embarked his 

troops 
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troops and ſtood over to the continent, where he 
made a deſcent at Surinam, and obliged tne inha- 
bitants to purchaſe their ſafety at the expence of 
eight hundred thouſand picces of eight. 

All this while Sir Hovenden Walker remained in- 
active at Jamaica, where a dreadful hurricane, which 
happened on the 29th day of Auguſt, not only de- 
ſolated the iſland, but did confiderable damage to 
the men of war that lay there. Soon after which, 
an order arrived from England for the admiral to re- 
turn home, after having proclaimed a ceſſation of 
arms; and he accordingly arrived on the 26th day 
May, 1713. 

be depredations committed by Caſſard in theWelt- 
Indies, gave great offence to the Engliſh plenipoten— 
tiaries, engaged at Utrecht in adjuſting the terms of 
peace, and would have led a miniſtry, who felt pro- 
perly for the honour of their country, immediately 
to have broken off all negotiation; bur thoſe who had 
now the guicance of the helm of ſtate fought peace 
at any rate, with all the avidity of a proſtrate power. 
The French in this inſtance, as in every other, were 
not at a loſs to evade the charge. The court of 
Verſailles denied having authv1ized Caſſard to act in 
the manner he had done, and declared that his in- 
ſtructions were only general, that he had diſ- 
obeyed them, and that proper ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given; which, however, was afterwards forgot. 

On the 19th day of Auguſt, an inſtrument for a 
ſuſpenſion of arins for four months was ſigned at 
Paris, by ſecretary St. John, (now advanced to the 
peerage by the title of viicount Bol:zgbroke) on the 
parc of queen Anne, and by the marquis de Torcy 
on the part of Louis XIV. which was afterwards 
renewed for four months longer. 

Prince Eugene being now unaſſiſted by the Britiſh 
troops, ſat down before Londrecy. The troops of 
Vor. III. Uu Bran- 
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Brandenburg, the Palatinate, Saxony, Heſſe, and 
Denmark ſtill remained with him, and were paid by 
the Nutch. Even the elector of Hanover left his 
troyups with the allics, thereby ſhewing, that though 
his family expected the crown of England, they did 
rot build their hopes on any favour from the qucen“. 
Villars attacked a part of the prince's army that was 
poſted at Denain ; theſe he defeated, and alſo the re- 
enforcements which were ſent to ſupport them. One 
thouſand of the confederates were ſlain in the engage- 
ment; one thouſand five hundred were drowned, 
two thouſand five hundred were taken priſoners; 
and many officers of rank fell, 'The conſcquences 
of this vict ry were. deciſive, Prince Eugene was 
ohligeck battily to raiſe the fiege of Landrecy, all his 
na-;azines were lodged at Marchienncs, a village 
tua ed between Douay and St. Amand ; theſe were 
taken. The [rontier towns of Dovay, Queſnoy, and 
Bouchain were rapidly recovered to France. The 
queen or Great britain and ber miniſters exulted at 
thi: reverle of fortune in Flanders, as though France 
hat en their ally and the rep ublic of Holland the 
urs * cy ſought to eruſh. Nothing of any con- 
ſequenge happened during tlie ca mpaign, either in 
Spain, Portugal, or on the Rhine. Towards the 
cloſe of the year 1712, the duke d'Aumont arrived 
at L ondon in character of ambaſſador from the court 
ct Verlailles. 

Cn the 31ſt day of March 1773, the long pro- 
tracted conferences at Utrecht terminated in a treaty 
of peace and commerce, which wes firſt ſigned by the 
ra:nitters of the queen of Great Britain and thoſe of 
France; after theie, the miniſter of the duke of Sa- 
VOY, and thoſe of Portugal and Prutſia ſigned allo. 
'Fhe States of the United Provinces were the laſt who 
ſigned, the French plen: potentiar. es having inſiſted 
that the miniſters of ſach princes as their maſter had 
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acknowledged as ſover+1gns, ſhould precede the am- 
baſſadors of a repubi.c.— The courtof Vertailles had 
now recovered its wonted ſpirit of dictation. 

By this peace, the emper''y was to have the duchy 
of lilan, the kingdon of > fles, and the Span; BY 
Netherlands; Sicily was to bs given to the duke of 
Savoy, with the title of king; and Hardinia, with 
the ſame title, was to be giver to the elector of Ba- 
varia, in lieu of his loſſes; the States were to deliver 

up Lille, and the little places about it: and beſides 
the places of which they were poſleſſed, they were to 
have Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburgh, Ypres, and 
Newport; the king of Pruſſia was to have the Upper 
Guclder, in licu of Orange, and the other eltates, 
which the family had in Franche Comte. Philip V. 
was left in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Spain; but recounced all his right to the crown of 
France. The Engliſh were to have the fortifications 
of Dunkirk demoliſhed, and to retain Gibraltar, 
the iſland of Minorca, Hudſon's Bay, Nova Scotiz, 
and Newfoundland ; but the French kept poſſeſſion 
of Cape Breton, and were left at liberty to dry fiſh 
upon the coaſt of Newfoundland. The emperor 
refuſed to accede to this treaty, and reſolved to 
continue the War. 

1hoie who juſtified the peacc, againſt ſuch aa urged 
the great difference that there was between the terins 
then azreed upon, and thoſe which were offered by 
France ia 1709, pleaded, that the political ſyſtem of 
Europe had been ſince then en irely changed, lo that 
as ſtrong as neceliity ſubſiſtęq at the time of making 
the Peace, for preſcribing limits to che power of tho 
houle of Aultria, as had before led the Maritime 
ſtates to league rogether for the purpole of reducing 
the overweening greatneſs of the houſe of Bourbcr u. 
hey propheſied the revival of the age of Charles \ 
when all Europe ſcemed deſtined to bow beucath the 
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ower of one mighty ſovereign. But in foreſceing 
theſe dangers, the: zIteratizns which had taken plac c 
in the condition of J. urope were overlo ked. The 
United Provinces, a branch lopped off from the do— 
minions of Spain, had riſen into a powerful republic; 
England too, having availed herſelf of her oy 
advaniages, was able to give Jaw on the ocea 
France, by an acceſſion of terri ory, and the im- 
provement of the rational character, had riſen to a 
degree of greatneſs unknown when Spain was at its 
meridian height. Beſides, the impoſſibility of the 
monarchy of Spain ever giving law to Europe, aroſe 
from the debilitude into which it had funk, pro- 
ceeding from the civil and religious flavery in which 
it was held, and the ſluggiſh apathy which the influx 
of the wealth of the new world had introduced into 
the country. Theevents which have turned vp ſince 
the ſigning this famous peace of Utrecht, ſeem fully 
to juſtify the concluſion, that the repoſe of Europe 
would have been better ſecured, if the houſe of Aut- 
tria had poſſeſſed the throne of Spain with its impor- 
tant appendages, than by the ſovereignty of that 
kingdom being veſted in a branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon, whercby the meaſures purſued by the court 
of Madrid have been almolt invariably ſublervient 
to the reſtleſſneſs and ambition of France. 

As the general principle on which the peace was 
founded, ſeems to have been crroneous, ſo the man- 
ner in which particular intereſts were adjuſted, be- 
trays a great want of ſagacity and foreſight. Hereby 
the boundaries between Hudſon's Bay and the north- 
ern parts of Canada were agreed to be determined 
by commiſſioners within a year, but they have not 
been ſettled to this day, although both Britiſh and 
French ſubjects are by that article of the treaty ex- 
preſely debarred ſtom paſſing over the ſame. Com- 
miſſioners were likewiſe to ſettle the boundaries 
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between the other Britiſh and French colonies on 
that continent, which likewite remain unſettled. 

995 were likewiſe to ſeitle, according to the 
rules of juſtice, the fat isfaction to be given to che 
Engl 15 Hudſon's Bay Company, ior the damage 
done to their ſettleme: ies, ſhips, perlons and goods, 
by the boſtile incurfions and depre-acions of the 
French in time of prace ; but this was never done. 
All theſe important matters remaining unadjuſted, 
the treaty was more like an agreement tor a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities than for a pericanent peace, 

Farthcr, altnough all Nova Scotia and Acadie, 
with its ancient boundaries, were yielded to Great 
Britain for ever; and the ſubjects of France were 
thereby excluded from all kind of fithing in th 
ſeas, bays, &c. on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, 0. 
thoſe were never juſtly aſcertained by France; 
and the ambiguous term, “ ancient boundaries,“ 
ſ-ems to have been purpoſely introduced by France 
to ſerve her future purpoſes. The true limits of 
Nova Scotia are properly bounde by the ocean, 
and the bay and river of St. Laurence quite up 
to Canada, which river we contend was the an- 
cient boundary between Nova Scotia and New 
France or Canada, Beſides the iſland of Cape 
Breton, which was always deemed a parc of Nova 
Scotia, and which is better ſituated for tlie fiſhery 
than any other part of it, and gives the French 
an oppor:unlty to interrupt our filkery, and the 
communication between Newfoundland and our con- 
tinental colonies in time of war, was yielded up 
to France, as alſo all the other iſiands, both in the 
mouth of the bay and of the river Sr. Laurence. 
Although the iſland of Ncwfoundland, with the ad- 
jacent ſmaller iſles and the towu and fortreſs of Pla- 
centia, and whatever el/- the French poſſeſſed there, 
were yielded up to Great Britain, yer the French 
were permitted to erect ſtages made of boards and 
huts, 
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huts, ſuch as were uſual for drying 6{h during the 
ſeaſon. So that they ſtill retaine a liberty ro teh 
fiſh, and to dry them on land at that pur. Neu- 
fourndlaud, which ſtretches tram Cape Eoraviita to 
the northern part of the iſland, and from thence? runs 
down by the weſt fide as far as point Riche, 
Thus they retained all the adva::teges of that 'c:cle- 
ment, wi.hout the expence of holding furts an] par- 
riſons ®. 

The brave Catalans, in conſequence of the ene 
Tate peace made by Great Britain, aft th. och 
obſtinate ſtruggle for their libertics againtc the united 
powers of France and Spain, were neceti;.utet to 
ſubmit to the terms of the conquerors, being aban- 
doned by queen Anne's miniſtry, contrary to the 
molt ſolema engagements and repeated aſſurances. 


® Liſt of Engliſh ſhips loſt, or | French Ships loſt, or taken. 
taken, in Queen ANxE's War. 
5 Sons. Nug ber. Guns, 
Guns. Number. Guns. | NON ns eee 
80 —— 2 160 g 92 — 2 — 70 
70 — 4 220 — RR 7 
60 —— 2 — 10 — — 7 
CO — 8 — 400 JO — 3 — 210 
48—— 1 — 48 64 — 1 — 64 
40 —— 2 — 80 ö gh — 1— 56 
236 — — 35 54 — 4 — 2216 
32— 4 — 123 | 50 — 2 —_—_—_— 100 
ere emwn—s 28 Snare ee 
28— I — 28 ö 40k(kͥ ĩ—ͤ?„—ꝛ— | —— 47 
24 11— 264 365— 2—ů— 72 
22 1—— 22 34 — 1 —- 14 
— | 32— 7 — 32 
Total 38 — 121596 | 30 — 2 —— 60 
28 — 7 — 28 
24— 8 — 192 
| F 69 
— 
J. Total 52 2094 
ti - 33 1596 


The Loſs of the French 

exceeds ours 
By comparing the above liſt with that given in prpe thirty-five, of 
the comparative lois filtained by both fides during king Wil iam's wer, 
it will appear that the French ſuffered one third more in this was thanthey 
did in the laſt, notwithſtanding the many engagements which happened 

in that, and only one baitle at ſea being tought in this, Th 
E 


[ 14 ſhips. 1498 guns. 


a2 ta. 
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The treaty of navigation and commerce, between 
Grear-Britain and France, conſiſted of forty-one ar- 
ticles, the eighth and ninth of which were the moſt 
important. By theſe che high duries levied in Britiſh 
ports, upon all goods and merchand:ze imported 
from France, were agreed to be taken off; and all 
the privileges reſpecting commerce were to be al- 
lowed to the ſubjects of the French king, waich the 
moſt favoured foreign nation enjoyed. The general 
tarif made in France 1n the year 1664, was agreed 
ſhould again take place. 

On the gth day of April 1713, the parliament met 
at Weſtminſter. The queen opened the ſeſſion by 
a ſpeech, in which ſhe informed the two houſcs of 
the peace being ratified. The commons voted an 
addreſs of thanks, with only one diſſenting voice: 
in the houſe of lords it was carried by ſcventy-eight 
ecainft forty-three. 

A day being appointed by the commons, to deli- 
berate upon the treaty of commerce, very juſt and 
weighty objections were made to the eighth and ninth 
articles. It was very forcibly argued, that a trade 
with that kingdom would prove extremely prejudi- 
cial to the woollen, ſilk, and paper manufactures ; 
and, above all, to the commerce with Portugal, 
which brought annually ſo much bullion into the 
kingdom. The friends of the miniflry deduced their 
arguments from an enumeration of the vaſt quantities 
of Britiſh commodities exported to France before the 
two laſt wars. The Whigs averred, that ſince the 
revolution, the ſtate of commerce was entirely 
changed: that France had ſet up and encouraged 
woollen manufactures of her own: that Britain had 
learned, in the courſe of ſo many years, to accommo- 
date herſelf without the product of France: that the 
French, having the work performed for leſs money, 
could ſell their goods at a cheaper rate: that ſhould 

Britain 
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Britain even be capable of ballancing her own trade 
with France, ſhe could not prevent the latter king- 
doin from engroſſing the commerce of other countries: 
that the increaſe of the trade to Portugal, the moſt 
valvabie branch of Britiſh commerce, was owing to 
the high duties, which amounted to a kind of prohi- 
bition of French wines: that ſhould the duties on 
theſe wines be reduced to an equality with thofe on 
the wines of Portugal, the trade with that kingdom 
would be loſt; as men in general would prefer the 
wines of France, when they could be purchaſed at 
the ſame rate. Upon a diviſion of the houſe the bill 
was thrown out by a majority of nine votes“. 

The emperor of Germany had been enduced to 
continue the war, in expectation either of the death 
of queen Anne, or of that of Louis XIV. either of 
which events it was thought would rekindle the 
flames of war, and that the houſe of Auſtria might be 
thereby put in poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain. 
It was plainly ſeen that the miniſtry which then go- 
verned the queen and the kingdom, would be diveſted 
of their power by her ſucceſſor, and when the French 
king, who was then broken with age and infirmities, 
ſhould expire, France, by falling under the dominion 
of a minor, would be rendered incapable of defending 
herſelf, and could therefore render no aſſiſtance to 
Philip of Spain. I heſe motives enduced Charles VI. 
to try the fate of another campaign on the Rhine, 
where prince Eugene commanded the Imperial army, 
againſt whom Marſhal Villars led a ſuperior force, 
with which he reduced ſeveral conſiderable places 
in the palatinate. He then croſſed the Rhine, de- 
feated general Vaubonne in his entrenchments, and 
took Fribourg before the end of the campaign. The 
emperor, chagrined at theſe loſſes, made overtures far 


® 194 againſt 185, 
Peace. 


/ Tc 
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peace. Conferences were held at Raſtadt, between 
prince Eugene and Marſhal Villars; and ſoon after 
a peace was ratificd on both ſides. 

The Britiſh parliament, having fat three years, was 
diſſolved, and writs iffued for a general election. 
All the violence of party was exerted on this occa- 
ſion; and when the new houſe of commons aſſem— 
bled on the 10th day of December, the Whig inte- 
reſt was found to have gained ſomething by the con- 
teſt, although it was {till the minority. Meanwhile 
Bolingbroke, who had Jong been labouring to un- 
dermine the influence of the lord-treaſurer over the 
queen and the na ion, had now pretty fully effected 
his purpoſe, having gained the ear of his royal mil- 
treſs to the cxcluſion of his rival. Another point 
which he ſtrenuouſly laboured to accompliſh, was 
procuring the ſucceſſion to the crown for the pre- 
tender. Queen Anne was now lingering under 2 
broken conttitution : as the ſymptoms of her ap-- 
proaching end became ſtronger, meg grew more anx- 
1ous for the ſucceſſion to her throne being changed 
in favour of the chevalier de St. George. Her con- 
duct to her father now paſſed in review before her, 
and as her principles had ever given way to her am- 
bition, ſhe conlidered the death of her childre 
as the ſtroke of heaven upon her for e 
her folemn promiſes to her parent. Having left her 
father in his ex:remity, in order to ſecure his throne 
to herſelf and her deſcendants, ſhe looked upon her 
chiidleſs ſtate as a puniſhment for her breach of 
duty *. The 


The prin icels Anne of Denmark had written the following letter 
to har father in his exile, but the fa eination of a crown, had quite ob- 
literated the remembrance of it util now. 


© I have been very deiiruus of ſome ſafe opportunity to make you 1 
lincere and humble offer of my duty and ubm. Hon to you; and iv beg 
you will be ai{fured, that I am both iruly concerned for the mist rune 
of your condition, and {cniibie, as I ougnt to : ze, 6 tiny OW) Uni 28 
nel:, as to whav you may think I have contributed to it, If wiſhes 
could recal whit is paſt, I hid long ſince redsemed my tavit. 1 4m 

VOL. III. X X {calhbie 
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The parliament met on the 15th day of February 
1713-14,when Sir Thos. Hanmer was choſen ſpeaker, 
The attachment of the queento the proſcribed prince, 
brought on a warm debate in both houſes of par- 
liament, on the 5th day of April. The danger to 
which the proteſtant ſucceſſion was expoſed, was in- 
ſiſted on with great zeal in the houſe of lords. When 
the queſtion was put, whether the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion was in danger, on a diviſion it was carried in 
the negative, by ſeventy-ſix againſt ſixty- four. The 
ſame queſtion was agitated in the houſe of commons, 
and was diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, by a much 
greater majority, being two hundred and fifty-ſix 
againſt two hundred and eight. The miniſtry hav- 
ing thus tried their ſtrength in both houſes, pro- 


ceeded to exert it in the molt tyrannical and alarm 


ing manner. A bill was paſſed profeſſing to prevent 
the growth of ſchiſm, which was deſigned to lay the 
molt ſevere and unjuſt reſtraints upon proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, but the queen dying on the very day this act 
was to have taken place, the meditated miſchiet was 
averted. 

Whilſt civil diſſention was daily advancing to 4 
dangerous height, the princeſs Sophia died at Hano- 
ver, on the 28th day of May, in the erghty-fourth 
year of her age. She was a pnaceſs eminently dil- 
tinguiſhed for natural and acquired endowments, anl 


ſenſible it would have been a great felief to me, if I could have found 
ens to have acquainted you earlier with my repenting thoughts. 
But 1 hope they may find the advantage by coming Jate, of being le{s 
ſui!peted of inſincerity, than perhaps they would have been, at any 
time before. It wiil be a great addition to the eaſe l propoſe to my own 
mind by this plain conf: fin, if I im fo happy as to find it brings any 
real ſatisfact on to yours; and that you are as indu'gent and ealy to 
receive my humh e fas miſlions as I am truly defirous to make them, 
in a tree, dihntereſted zcknowledgment of my tault, tor no other end, 
but to deſerve and receive vour pardon, | 

&« had a great mind to beg of you to make one compliment for me. 
But fearing that the expreſlions which would he propereft for me to 
make ule of, might perhaps be the leaſt convenient for a letter, I muit 
content myleit at preſent with hoping that the hearer will be able to 
ſupply it for me, December ft, 2691,” Macpherſon's State 
Papers, Vl. I. 
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her engaging manners cauſ-d her to be much be- 
loved. She was the fourth and youngeſt daughter of 
Frederic eleQor Palatine, king of Bohemia, and Eli— 
zabeth, daughter of king James I. of England. At 
her death the court of England appeared in mourning, 
and her ſon the eleCtor of Brunſwick, was prayed 
for by name, in the liturgy of the church of England. 
The great age of this princeſs would have rendered 
her very unfit to mount a throne; ſo that her death 
at this criſis, may be conſidered as giving her fon a 
more eaſy acceſs thereto. On the gth day of July, 
the queen in perſon put an end to the ſeſſion. 

The diſſentions in the cabinet occaſioned by the 
diſputes between Bolingbroke and Oxford, now rofe 
to ſuch a height, that each party threw off the reſ- 
traints of decency, and deſcended to altercation and 
perſonal reflections. The lord treaſurer made no 
ſcruple to declare that he could produce evidence of 
Bolingbroke being a determined jacobite; whilſt 
the ſecretary on his part openly affirmed, that he had 
proofs in his poſſeſſion, that Oxford was in the in- 
tereſt of the pretender. The public who knew the 
diſpoſitions of both theſe ſtateſmen, for once gave 
credit to the aſſertions of both. 

In theſe conteſts Bolingbroke evidently gained 
ground on his antagoniſt, In the aſſiento treaty lately 
concluded with Spain, the queen nad reſerved to her- 
ſelf the fourth part of the contract for negroes ; this 


ſhare was privately ſubdivided into ſixteen parts; five 


were deſigned to the lord treaſurer, five tor Boling— 
broke, four for lady Maſham, and two for an Ar- 


thur Moore, the agent of the junto in this affair“. 


The earl of Oxford perceiving the dangerous ita:e 
of the queen's health, ſacrified an uncertain intereſt 
for certain revenge; afew days before the parlia nent 
broke up, the lords took .into conſideration the trade 


Hanover papec in Macpherlon's State Papers, Vol. II. p. 623. 
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to Spain and the Weſt-Indies, as fettled by the late 
treaty. In the courſe of this enquiry, the lord-trea- 
ſurer joined thoſe lords who inſiſted to hear the Spa- 
niſſi merchants againſt the treaty : he encouraged an 
addreſs to the queen, requeſting her maj-ſty to apply 
to the uſe of the public, her part of the profits of 
the aſſiento contract. Bolingbroke dictated an an- 
ſwer that gave great offence to the lords; neither 
he nor the lady Maſham could forgive the treaſurer 
for a meaſure, which in kurting their intereſt had 
deeply wounded their pride. Soon after this tranſ- 
action, the earl of Oxford was deprived of his ſtaff. 
The fall of the lord-treaſurer was fo ſudden and ſo 
unexpected, that no plan was formed for ſupplying 
the.v2cancy occaſioned by his diſgrace. The court 
was in the utmoſt confuſion; and the queen, being 

no longer able to ſupport the burthen of govern- 
ment, funk into a ſtate of int enfibility, and thus 
found a refuge from her anxiety in lethargic flumbers. 
Every method was tried to rouze her from this ſtate, 

but in vain; her phyſicians, deſpairing of her life, 
the -privy-council aſſembled, when the dukes of 
Somerſet and Argyle being informed of the deſperate 
ſtate in which ſhe lay, entered that aſſembly withour 
being ſummoned, The members were ſurprized at 
their appearance; but the duke of Shrewſbury 
thanking them for their readinels to give their aſſiſ- 

tance at ſuch a critical juncture, deſired them to take 
their places. All the neceſſary precautions were 
now taken for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover; and theſe noblemen ſent orders to the he- 
ralds at arms, and to a troop of liſe- guards, to be in 


readineſs, in order to proclaim the elector cf Hano- 
ver king of Great: Bfirz n. 
On the 3oth of July, the queen appearing ſome- 


what better, role f om her bed abour eight in the 
morning; and walking a little about her chamber, 
caſt her eyes on the clock, and continued to gaze 

upon. 
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upon it for ſome time. One of the ladies in waiting 
begged to know what ſhe ſaw there more than uſua}, 
to which the queen only anſwered, by turning her 
eyes upon her with a dying look. Soon after ſhe was 
ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, from which ſhe 
was, however, ſomewhat relieved by Dr. Mead's aſ- 
ſiſtance. She continued all night in a ſtate of ſtupe- 
faction; but gave ſome ſigns of life between twelve 
and one o'clock, and expired a little after ſeven in 
the morning on the 1ſt of Avgult 714, in the fif- 
tieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her 
reign. 
Her majeſty had iſſue, by the prince of Denmark ; 

A daughter that was ſtill-born, the 12th of May 
1684. 2. Lady Mary, a ſecond daughter, born the 
2d of June 1685, who died in February 1690. 
3. Anne Sophia, who was born the 12th of May 1686, 
and died the February following. 4. William, duke 
of Glouceſter, born the 24th my July 1689, who 
lived to be eleven years of age. 5. TIC lady Mary, 
born October 1690, who lived no lon ger than to be 
baptized. 6. George, another ton, who died alſo 
ſoon after he was born. 


Abſtraf of the Royar, Navy, as it flood at ths 
Death of the QUEEN. 


Rates. Number: Guns. Men. 
Firſt — — 17414 — 112 
Second — 13 — 1170 — 7194 
Third — 39 — 2890 — 16089 
Fourth — 66 — 3490 — 16058 
Fifth — 32 — 1190 — 4160 
Sixth — 25 — 2 — 1047 

182 9954 49,860 


Fire- ſhips, &c. about 50. 
The national debt, at the time of the queen's de- 
miſe, amounted to about fiſty millions. 
The 
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The moſt memorable commercial tranſaction, du- 
ring the ear] of Oxford's adminiſtration, was the 
eſtabliſhment of the South-Sea Company. When 
the earl of Godolphin quitted the treaſury board, a 
large debt remained gef which had been cre- 
ated by deficiencies in ſupplies, and the application of 
ſubſidies to other ſervices than thoſe for which they 
were originally deſigned. When the new miniſtry 
took the lead, the holders of theſe debts were formed 
into a company. The debts unprovided for being 
liquidated at nine million four hundred and feventy 
one thouſand three hundred and twenty-five pounds*, 
on which an annuity at the rate of ſix per cent. was 
granted by an act of parliament paſſed in the ninth 
year of queen Anne's reign, until the principal was 
paid, which annuity amounted to five hundred and 
lixty-eight thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-nine 
pounds. The company were incorporated for car- 
ry ing on a trade to the South-Seas ; and by their char- 
ter, there was veſted in them, and their ſucceſſors, the 
ſole trade into, and from, all the kingdoms and lands 
on the eaſt ſide of America, from the river Oroonoco 
to the ſouthermoſt part of Terra del Fuego; and 


* The particulars of which are as follow: 


Debt to the navy, old, new 31:d deficient — $;130,033 
Debt to the ordnance — — 154.324 
Debt to the tranſport- ſervice —— 424,791 
Old army deberitures of Inſt w arg — 1,018,656 
Deficient tallies eight guiiel — —— 12,024 
Proviſion fax the navy, October, November, December, 710 378,859 
Subſidies to the duchy of Hanover, 1695 — © 5,000 
Intereſt on ditto, from Chriſtmas 1710 and 1711 — 9,375 
Loans on cuſtoms, &c. eight annæ 1,206,552 
Intereſt on ditto — . 74,876 
Intereſt on the whole, from Lady- Day to — — 60 
Chriſtmas, 1711 — — — 5 3,325 

To the yea: 's ſervice 1911 — — 500,000 
Add, for odd ſhillings and pence — — 3 


£ 9,471,325 


For the payment of theſe dehts, the duties on wines, vinegar, tobacco, 
Exlt-India goods, wrought filks, whale fins, and jundry other duties 


On 


were made perpetual, 
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on the weſt ſide thereof, from the ſaid ſonthermoſt 
part of Terra del Fuego, through the South-Sea, 
to the northermolt part of America and into, and 
from all the countries, iſlands, and places within the 
ſaid limits, which are reputed to belong to Spain, or 
which ſhall hereafter be diſcovered within the li- 
mits aforeſaid, not exceeding three hundred leagues 
from the continent of America, on the welt ſide, ex- 
cept the kingdom of Brazil, and ſuch other places 
on the eaſt ſide of America, as are now in the poſleſ- 
ſion of the king of Portugal, and the country of 
Surinam, in the poſſeſſion. of. the States- general. 
And to give the greater ſanction to the {c heme, the 
ſaid company, and none elle, were to trade within the 
ſaid limits; and if any other perſon ſhould trade to 
the South-Seas, they forfeited the ſhip and goods, 
and double value: one fourth part to the crown; 
another fourth part to the proſecutor ; and the other 
two fourths to the uſe of the company. The 
company were made ſole owners of the illands, forts, 
&c. which they ſhould diſcover within the laid limits, 
to be held of the crown, under the annual rent of 
an ounce of gold, and of all ſhips taken as prizes, 
by the thips af the ſaid company; and the Company 
might ſeize, by force of arms, all other Britiſh thin 
trading in thoſe ſeas. The ftock of this corporation 
was to ariſe from the ſublcription of theſe public 
debts, and the ſum of eight thouſand two hundred 
and ſeventy-nine pounds was granted for the charges 
of management. Ihe governor and directors of the 
new company had power, by their charter, to make 
any call not exceeding ten per cent. for the pioſecu- 
tion of th's trade. 

A con tract then ſubliſted between Philip of Spain 
and the Guinea Company of France, commonly called 
the Aſſiento Treaty, by which the Spaniſh lettlements 
in South-America were ſupplied with negroes, the 

term 
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term of years for which this agreement was made, 
expired in 1713, and when a general peace was ne- 
goclating, the court of Madrid” agreed to make their 
aſiento treaiy with Great Britain inflead of France, 
who had really ſuſtained great loſſes by executing the 
contract, although the Engliſh were buoyed up with 
the hope of making immenſe gains thereby, 

The afiento contract ſtipulates, in the firft place, 
that from the firſt of Vay 1713, to the firſt of May 
1743, the company ſhall tranſport into che Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies, one hundred and forty-four thouſand 
negroes of both ſexes, and of all ages, at the rate of 
four thouſand eight hundred negroes every year; 
that for each negroe the aſſientiſts ſhall pay thirty- 
three one-third pieces of eight, in full for all royal 
duties; that the ſaid aſſientilts ſhall advance his Ca- 
tholic majeſty two hundred thouſand pieces of eight, 
upon the terms preſcribed in the contract; that twice 
a year they ſhall pay the before- mentioned duties of 
four thouſand negroes, his Catholic majeſty giving 
them the duty on the other eight hundred, to balance 
their riſk, and extraordinary expences ; that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, and the queen of Great Britain ſhall 
tach be concerned a quarter part in the ſaid trace, 
and ſhall be allowed a quarter of the profits, which 
Mall be acconnted for, by the aſſientiſts, upon oath. 
That during this period, ne.ther the French Guinea- 

company, nor the ſubjects of any Crown, ſhall have 
anyllicence to import Negroes; and in caſe they ſhould 
import them, they ſhall be confidered as contraband, 
and the company ſhall have power to confiſcate chem, 
with many other clauſes for the ſecurity of this trade. 
he king of Spain alſo licenſed two ſhips of ſix 
hundred tons each, for carrying merchandize the firit 
car to the northern ports of the Spaniſh Weſt-Ia- 
dies, beſides an annual ſhip of five hundred tons: 
but no ſhip ſailed during this reign ; we ſhall oy 
Ore 
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fore reſume this ſubjet under the next reign, and 


proceed to take notice of the ſtate of commerce du- 
ring the reign of queen Anne. 


By a report made in the houſe of commons in 
1709, the revenue of the cuſtoms of Great Britain, 
at that time, appears to have been as follows: 


L. 
The groſs amount of the cuſtoms — 2,319, 320 


Deduct 


Salaries aud incidents 152,184 12 1 


Debentures or draw. 


backs on foreign ares: 717,199 17 2 


Bounty for corn ex- 
pry. — W 


Allowance for damages £7,075 15 © 
and over-entries — 


Fares 4 to — 353 358 1 9 6 


— — 925,837 


—— . FEES ICE 


— 


1 of the cuſtoras. for ACT 1,353,433 


The net amount of the cuſtoms of England, from 


the year 1700 to 1714, both incluſive, appears to 
have been as follows: 
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1700 1,379,460 
1701 1,637,009 
1702 1,285,605 
1703 1,206,349 
1704 * 1,401,390 
1705 1,139,277 
1706 1,311,856 
1707 1,192,081 
1708 1,351,536 
1709 1,353,453 
1710 1,208,292 
1711 1,253,596 
1712 1,315,423 
1713 1,541,170 
1714 1,714,139 

20,291,468 


Average of the net produce of 
So # 
the cuſtoms for one year 1,352,764 
The importation of tobacco from 
America into England, at amedium 
of ten years, ending in 1708, is 528,8 58,666 


f 
given by Dr. D'Avenant, at pounds f 
weight per year - - I 
Expor:ed on a like medium - 17,595,007 | 
_ _ 1 

11,260,695 


® Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 268. T Repert to the com- 
miſſioneis el accounts, part I. page 32, | 


In 
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In a repreſentation made by the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany to the houſe of commons, in the tenth year of 
queen Anne's reign, againſt the laying additional 
duties on ſuch commodities as that company im- 
ported from the eaſt ; it was aſſerted, that the com- 
pany annually ſhipped from their ſettlements, about 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds value in 
woollen goods, and other Engliſh product. 

By an act of pachament paſſed in the ninth year 
of queen Anne, cap. 10, the former laws for eſta- 
bliſking poſt-offices in both kingdoms of England 
and Scotland were repealed, and one general poſt- 
ofñce, as well as one general poſt-malter, thereby 
appointed for the united kingdom; and alto a chief 
letter- office was erected at Edinburgh, Dublin, New- 
York, and the Weſt-Indies. By the fame act the 
rate of poſtage was augmented ; what before paid 
two-pence, was now advanced to three-pence ; and 
for double letters fix pence. The penny poſt- office 
eſtabliſhed within London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
and parts adjacent, is firſt mentioned in this ſtatute. 
It appears by this act, that the groſs amount of the 
poſt-office revenue, ending at Michaelmas 1710, 
was — — 111,461, 17,10 
the net amount of the three laſt 

years is laid down by Dr. D'Ave- 56,664, 19,10“ 

n int, at — — — 

As the progreſſive wealth and improvement of the 
nation may ſafely be inſerred from the increaſe of this 
branch of the revenue, it may be thought curious to 
remark, that when a general-polt- office was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in England, in the year 1660, it then brought 
in a revenue of twenty-one thouſand pounds a year, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the amount after con- 
tingent expences had been deiray ed. In the courſe of 


New Dialogues. 
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fifty-one years, we find the net revenue to amount 
to fifty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-four 
pounds; and feven years after that, (in the year 1718) 
by a printed report to the houſe of commons, the 
medium then was, ſixty-two thouſand pounds for 
England, and two thouſand pounds for Scotland : a 
ſurprizing increaſe | 
The balance accruing to England from her foreign 
trade, during the war, or the merchandize exported 
to foreign parts, exceeded the imports by two mil- 
lion three hundred eighty-nine thouſand eight hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two pounds: which ſum England 
may be ſuppoſed to have gained every year by her 
foreign commerce“. 
In November 1711, the prices of the public 

ſtocks were as follow : 

Eaſt-India ſtock 124 £ 

Bank ſtock 111 7. 

South-Sea ſtock 77 +. 

Royal African ſtock 4 2. 


By an act paſſed in the 12th year of queen Anne's 
reign, (cap. 16.) the legal rate of intereſt was re- 
duced from ſix to five per cent. in which act the 
word uſury is made uſe of to expre's the legal intereſt 
of money lent according to its ancient Hgnification, 
although that term is now commonly applied to il- 
legal or exorbitant intereſt only. 

Another act of parliament paſſed the ſame ſeſſion F, 
provides a public reward for ſuch perſon or perſons 
as ſhall diſcover the longitude. at ſea, This bill was 
brought into the houte at the joint petition of Mr, 
Whiſton and Mr. Dutton, founded on the opinions 
of Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. Hallev. By this act, 
the board of admiralty, the ſpeaker of the houle of 


* Wood's Survey of Trade. + 12th Anne, ſeſſion 2. cap. 15. 
commons, 
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commons, and other great officers, by virtue of their 
offices, and other perſons therein named, are conſti- 
tuted commiſſioneis for trying and judging of all 
propoſals, experiments and improvements relating 
to the longitude, and any five of them are enipow- 
ered to act. theſe being ſatisfied of the probability 
of the diſcovery, are directed to certify their opinion 
to the commiſſioners of the navy, who are empow- 
ered to make out a bill for any tum. not exceeding 
two thouſand pounds, as the commiſtioners of the 
longitude {hali think neceſſary for making the expe- 
riments ; who ſhall report how far they have ſuc- 
ceeded. The ultimate reward for the diſcoverer of 
the longitude, if he determines it to one degree, or 
fixty geographical miles, 1s fixed by this ſtatute at 
ten thouſand pounds; if two thirds of a degree, fif- 
teen thouſand pounds, and if half a degree twenty 
thouſand pounds, 

About this time, (1714,) the emperor Charles VI. 
firſt granted commiſſions to ſhips fitted out at Oſtend, 
for trading to Eait-India, whereby great quantities 
of Eaſt-India goods were brought to Europe, which 
very much interfered with the Engliſh and Dutch 
Companies. Moſt of theſe interloping ſhips, as well 
as their commanders and ſecret projectors, were 
nevertheleſs procured from England and Hol- 
land. Some ſhips under the emperor's commiſ— 
ſion were fitted out at Liſbon and Leghorn. Loud 
complaints were carried to the court of Vienna b 
the Engliſh and Dutch, but no redreſs could at that 
time be obtained. 

In the year 1712, the French king granted a pa- 
tent to his ſecretary the Sicur Anthony Crozat, for 
fifteen years, of the whole commerce of all the king's 
lands in North America, lying between New France 
on the north, Carolina on the eait, and New Mex- 
ico on the weſt, down to the gulph of Florida, by 


the 
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the name of Louiſiana, In the preamble to this pa- 
tent, the French king ſays, that having in the year 
1683 given orders to the Sieur de la Salle to make 
diſcovery of the country above deſcribed, he ſuc- 
ceeded fo well as to leave it beyond a doubt, that a 
communication might be opened between the bay of 
Mexico and New France, by means of certain vaſt 
rivers. The firſt ſettlement which the French had 
made 1n thoſe parts, as it was only at the mouth of 
the river Miſſiſippi, was an encroachment upon Spain 
alone, it being within the limits of Florida; but by 
the grant to Crozat, Louis declared without diſguiſe 
his deſign of joining Louiſiana to New France, or 


Canada, and thereby hemming in the Engliſh colo- 


nies ſituated between the river Miſſiſſippi and the 
ſea eaſtward : and ſuch was the ſupineneſs or inca- 
pacity of the Engliſh miniſtry, that they made noop- 
poſition to a grant, by which the foundation was 
laid for eſtablithing the power of France on the ruin 
of that of England in America. 

« Crozat, Jays the Abbe Raynal, was one of 
thoſe men born for great enterprizes. He poſſeſſed 
a ſuperiority of talents and ſentiments which ena- 
bled him to undertake the greateſt actions, and con- 
deſcend to the leaſt for the ſervice of the ſtate; whilſt 
he wiſhed to derive all his fame irom the glory of his 
country. The foil of Louſiana was not the object of 
this active genius. He could not be ignorant of its 
barrenneſs, nor did it ever appear that he had any 
idea of attempting to improve it. His intention was 
to open commuications both by land and ſea with 
Old and New Mexico, to pour in all kinds of mer- 
chandiſe into thoſe parts, and to draw from thence 

a great quantity of piaſtres. The place he had aſked 
for appeared to him to be the natural and neceſſary 
mart for his vaſt operations : and all the ſteps taken 


by his agents were regulated upon this noble plan. 
But 
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But being undeceived by ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, 
he relinquiſhed his ſcheme, and in 1717, reſigned 
his privilege to a company whoſe ſucceſs aſtonithed 
the world.” 

In the courſe of this reign, the city of St. Peters- 
burgh was erected, under the direction of the Czar of 
Muſcovy, Peter the great. That extraordinary man, 
having conquered from Sweden the fine provinces of 
Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia, formed a deſign of 
opening a free and new communication berween 
Ruſſia and the Baltic Sea; he therefore lad the de- 
ſign of erecting a new metropolis and emporium 
at the mouth of the river Neva, from whence he 
might more commodiouſly awe his enemies of the 
north, and open a communication with the reſt of 
Europe by means of the Baltic, by a much ſhorter 
and ſafer courſe than from Archangel. H-+ therefore 
brought thither a vaſt number of labourers and arti- 
ficers from all parts of his vaſt empire ; many thou- 
ſands of whom are ſaid to have periſhed through cold, 
hunger, and diſtempers, in that ſwampy ſpot ; not- 
withſtanding which, in the courſe of ten years, he 
ſurmounted all obſtacles, and having through his deſ- 
potic ſway, obliged his nobility, merchants, artizuns 
and others to erect and inhabit houſes in this new 
city, and alluring thither many ſer-faring people 
from Livonia and other parts, by a Proſpe ct of ad- 
vantage, he gave it the name of St. Peterſburgh, 
which very ſoon became a large and populous city. 
By the erection of this new mart of trace, the port of 
Archangel in the White Sea, to which upwards of 
one hundred ſhips from England, Holland, France, 
and Hamburgh uled annually to retort, has greatly 
declined in its commerce. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of Get aT-BriTain with a curſory 
View of its civil Tranſattions, during the Reign of 
GEoRGE the Firſt. 


S I. 
From the Acceſſion of King George I. to the War with 


Spain in 1718. 


New Miniſtry and new Parliament—Plan of Commerce 
for the South-vea Company — Prejected Alterations 
in the Government of the American Colonies —Diſ- 
pute with the Swedes—8&quadron ſent into the Baltic 
under Sir John Nortis— Proceedings of the late 
Tory Miniſiry— Rebellion in Scotland—Death of 
Louis XIV. —T17tilities committed by the Barbary 
States — Salive Rovers takeu and deſtroyed — 
Purchaſe of the Duchies of Bremen and Verden 
—The Swediſh Miniſters in London and at the 
Hague ſe:zzed—[ leet jent into the Baltic under the 
Command of Sir George Byng—Changes in the 
Miniftry—Trial of the Earl of Oxford—TJudicious 
Meaſures taken to ſuppreſs the American Bucca- 

neers 
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neers—Death of Charles XII. of Sweden—Regula- 
tions reſpetting the Gold and Silver Coin—Diſpute 
with Spain—Coudutt of Cardinal Alberoni—Cap- 
ture of the Spaniſh Flzet—Gallant Bebaviour of 
Captain George Walton—Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. War declared againſt Spain Inports of 
Great-Britain Reduction of the [ntereſt on the Na- 
tional Deb. Origin of the Sinking Fund —South- 
Sea Company's firſt Annual Ship Iron imported from 


Virginia—Coinage at the Tower. 
| the Britiſh throne, on the death of his couſin 
queen Anne, again gave the nation a par- 
liamentary king, in oppoſition to the laviſh doctrine 
of divine indefeſible right. This event was brought 
about by a ſtatute made in the twelfth year of king 
William III. for limiting the ſucceſſion of the crown; 
by which, after the death of the queen, then princeſs 
Anne, without iſſue, it was to pals to the moſt illuſ- 
trious houſe of Hanover, as the next proteſtant heirs: 
for the princeſs Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hano- 
ver, was daughter to the queen of Bohemia, who, 


H E acceſſion of the elector of Hanover to 


before her marriage with the elector Palatine, was 


ſtiled the princeſs Elizabeth of Great-Britain, daugh- 
ter to James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England; 
in whom united all the hereditary claims to the Im- 
perial crown of theſe realms. But, the princeſs So- 


phia dying a very little while before the queen, 


George-Lewis, elector of Hanover, her ſon, became 
heir of this crown, on the demiſe of queen Anne, 
and was accordingly called to the ſucceſſion, in the 
manner directed by another ſtatute paſſed in the 
ninth year of her majeſty's reign. For, by that law, 
the adminiſtration of the government, immediately 
on the queen's death, devolved on ſeven perſons 
named in the act, in conjunction with as many as 

Vor, III, 2 2 the 
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the ſucceſſor ſhould think fit to appoint, in the man- 


ner directed by that law. 


On the 17th day of Auguſt, 1714, the earl of 
Berkley failed with a ſquadron of ſixteen men of war, 
and fix yachts for Holland, in order to attend his ma- 
jeſty, where he was joined by eight ſhips of the ſtates- 
general, under rear-admiral Coperan ; and to ſecure 
the coaſts and the channel, admiral Wager was ſent 
down to Portſmouth, and Sir Thomas Hardy to Fly- 
mouth, to equip ſuch ſhips as were fit for ſervice. 

The king arrived ſoon after in England, and made 
his public entry into the city of London on the 2oth 
day of September. That deſtructive miniſtry which 
had diſgraced the nation, ſacrificed its eſſential inte- 
reſts to their own ambition, and who might juſtly be 
compared for their pernicious meaſures to the cabal 
miniſtry under the ſecond Charles, were immediately 


diſmiſſed. The Tories found no countenance from 


the new king. The duke of Ormond, who was at 


the head of the army, was ſucceeded by the duke of 


Marlborough. The great ſeal was given to lord 
Cowper; the privy ſeal to the earl of Wharton; lord 
Townſend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed ſecreta— 
ries of ſtate; Mr. Pultney was made ſecretary at war; 
and Mr. Walpole paymaſter to the army. A new 


privy council was appointed, and the earl of Not- 


tingham declared preſident. The board of admiralty 
was totally changed. Inſtead of Thomas earl of 
Stafford, Sir John Leake, Sir William Drake, John 
Alſlabie, Eſq; Sir James Wiſhart, and Dr. John 
Clarke, who were there on the demiſe of the late 
queen, his majefty appointed Edward earl of Orford, 
Sir George Byrg, George Dodington, Eſq; Sir John 
Jennings, Sir Charles Turnor, Abraham Stanyan, 
and George Baillie, Eſqrs. In the month of Novem- 
ber, Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; was declared admiral 
and commander in chief of his majeſty's fleet ; and 


ſoon after, Sir Charles Wager, rear-admiral of ak 
red, 
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red, was ſent to relieve Sir James Wiſhart, in the 
Mediterranean “. 

A new parliament was ſummoned, and met at 
Weſtminſter, March 17th, 1715, and, on the firſt 
of April, they came to a reſolution, to allow ten thou- 
ſand ſeamen at four pounds a month; and on the gth 
of May following, granted one hundred and thirty- 
five thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-four pounds 
three ſhillings and ſixpence for the half-pay of ſea- 
officers ; one hundred and ninety- ſeven thouſand eight 
hundred and ninety-ſix pounds ſeventeen ſhillings 
and ſix-pence for the ordinary of the navy; and two 
hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven pounds for the extraordinary repairs of 
the navy and rebuilding of ſhips. Theſe large ſums 
were thought neceſſary, becauſe, at this juncture, 
the fleet of Great-Britain was very much decayed ; 
and it was foreſeen that, notwithſtanding the peace 
ſo lately concluded, new diſputes were likely to ariſe, 
which might require freſh armaments. 

The new parliament paſſed an act for enlarging 
the fund of the bank of England, relating particu- 
larly to exchequer bills. This was commonly called 
the aggregate fund, though not applied to conſtitute 
a part of the general ſinking fund for leſſening the 
national debts, until three years after. By another 
act of the ſame ſection, the capital ſtock and yearly 
fund of the South-Sca Company were enlarged, 
Queen Anne had informed her parliament, a little 


* The following is a liſt of the naval commanders at the acceſſion of 
king George I. 


Sir John Leake, Ent. rear-admiral of Great-Britain, 

vianhoy Ayia, Eſq; admiral and commander in chief of his ma- 
jeſty's fleet. 

Sir Times Wiſhart, Knt. admiral of the white ſquadron. 

Sir John Norris, Knt. admiral of the blue. 

James *arl of Berkley, v.ice-admiral of the red. 

Sir Edward Whitaker, Kut. vice-a(miral of the white, 

noun Baker, Eſq. vice-»dmiral of the blue. 

zir Charles Wager, Kut. rear-admiral of the red, 

Sir Hovenden Walker, rear- admiral of the white. 

Sir Thomas Hardy, Ent. rear-admiral of the blue. 


22 2 before 
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before her death, that her quarter part of the aſſiento 
contract with Spain, was delivered up to the South- 
Sea Company, but this not having been tormally 
conveyed, king George confirmed that grant toon 
after his acceſſion, as alſo of four ſhips, two of which 
were for the purpoſe of carrying out the company's 
goods, factors, &c. the other two were ſhips of war to 
eſcort them thither. Thele ſhips failed to America 
the beginning of the year 1715. The port to which 
the company were allowed to trade, and at which 
to ſettle factories, were Panama in the South-Sea, 
Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz 1n the At- 
lantic Ocean, Buenos-Ayres on the Rio de la Plata, 
and the port of Havannah in the iſland of Cuba; 
beſides their inland ſub- factories in New Spain, and 
their agents at Jamaica, as well as at Cadiz and 
Madrid in Old Spain. 

A bill was brought into the houſe of commons for 
the better regulation of the charter and proprietory 
governments in America, and of his majeſty's plan- 
tations there, The principal ſcope of which was for 
the reducing all the proprietory charter-governments 
into regal ones. Ever ſince the death of Charles II. 
when the proprietory colonies began to be conſider- 
able, and more eſpecially ſince the revolution, the 
adminiſtration had it in contemplation to purchaſe 
from the proprietors their territorial rights. Over- 
tures were therefore made, and a treaty was ſet on 
foot with William Penn for the purpoſe of his fine 
province of Pennſylvania, He demanded twenty 
thouſand pounds, and queen Anne in council, re- 
ferred che matter to the conſideration of the lords of 
the treaſury. The terms were at length agreed upon, 
and twelve thouſand pounds was the price to be paid 
for that province; ſoon after which the proprietor 
was ſeized with an apoplexy, which prevented the 
completion of the bargain, until by the queen's order 
a bill ſhould be brought into parliameat for that pur- 

poſe. 
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poſe. Whilſt that bill was depending in parliament, 
Mr. Joſhua Gee and others, who were mortgages 
under Penn, petitioned the houſe of commons for 
relief, and in diſcuſſing the buſineſs, ſuch difficulties 
aroſe as occaſioned the bill to be thrown out. 
When the ſubject came now to be revived, each pro- 
prietor ſhewed a great reluctance to alienate his poſ- 
ſeſſions, The guardians of lord Baltimore, then a 
minor, petitioned the houſe that Maryland might be 
excepted in the grant of American provinces which 
the bill was deſigned to convey. The revenue ariſing 
from the civil government of that province, they 
ſtated to. amount to three thouſand pounds per an- 
num. A like petition was preſented by the agent 
for the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay and Connec- 
ticut; the former of which repreſented that it de- 
rived its charter from king James I. which was after- 
wards confirmed by king Charles I. whereby the go- 
vernor and company of the Maſſachuſet's Bay are 
empowered to appoint their own officers, civil, and 
military, with other privileges. It ſet forth that in 
the reign of James II. their charter was vacated, at 
the ſame time that many corporations in England 
were disfranchiſed ; that after the revolution, king 
William reſtored the charter, only reſerving to him- 
ſelf the appointmert of a governor, lieutenant go- 
vernor, ſecretary, judge of the admiralty, and the at- 
torney general, which charter the province then en- 
joyed. They therefore humbly conceive that the 
charter of their province, being on the ſame footin 
with the corporations in England, it ſecms equally 
hard to diveſt them of it, as it would be to disfran- 
chiſe the corporations at home. They farther urged 
that the province had given a valuable conſideration 
to the crown for their charter, viz. the ſubduing and 
planting a wilderneſs, at a vaſt expence, and with 
the lols of many lives, whereby they had added a 
large territory to the crown, as well as greatly 1n- 
| creaſed 
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creaſed the trade and commerce of Britain. That 
they had at no time abuſed the power which they 
poſſeſs, by exerciſing it in an oppreſſive and un- 
warrantable manner, (which was alledged againſt 
the lords proprietors of Carolina, and cauſed this 
bill to be brought into parliament) neither have 
they neglected the defence of the inhabitants, but 
on the contrary have well defended both themſelves 
and their neighbours in a long French and Indian 
war ; and their ordinary charge for guards, garri- 
ſons, guardſhips, &c, has been thirty-five thou- 
ſand pounds one year with another. And though 
hereby the province has contracted a debt of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, yet they do 
not complain, nor are they burdenſome to the 
crown, but are paying it off yearly by degrees; but 
if they be deprived of their charter, no compenſa- 
tion can be made for it, whereas in the caſe of pro- 
prietory governments, an equivalent can be given to 
the proprietors ; but here it cannot be, becauſe the 
privileges are not veſted in particular perſons, but 
in the body of the people. The petition of the co- 
lony of Connecticut was exactly ſimilar. Petitions 
were alſo preſented in behalf of the duke of Beau- 
fort and the lord Craven, both minors, to be heard 
by council againſt the paſſing of the faid bill, they 
being conſiderable proprietors in Carolina and the 
Bahama Iſlands. As alfo from the agent of Rhode 
Iſland and Providence plantation in New England, 
theſe were referred to the committee to whom the 
bill was committed, and moſt probably occaſioned 
the bill to be dropped“. 

A miſunder{tanding had for ſome time ſubſiſted be- 
tween Sweden and the maritime powers : the Swedes 
complained that Great Britain and Holland fur- 
niſhed the Czar with ſhips and warlike ſtores, in 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II, p. 263. 
conſe- 
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conſequence of which, the Swediſh privateers took 
many ſhips in the Baltic belonging to the Engliſh 
and Dutch merchants. The miniſters of England 
and the States-general had preſented memorials to the 
regency of Sweden, but not being able to procure 
redreſs, both States reſolved to protect their trade by 
force of arms. Sir John Norris, admiral of the blue, 
was appointed to this ſervice, with a fleet of twenty 
fail, and under him Sir Thomas Hardy, rear-admi- 
ral of the blue, eighteen of theſe were ſhips of the 
line, together with the Mermaid frigate of thirty-two 
guns, and the Drake ſloop, which carried ſixteen. 

On the 18th day of May 1715, this fleet failed to 
the Baltic, and arrived at the Sound on the roth da 
of June following, where it joined the Dutch ſqua- 
dron. The combined fleet then took the merchant- 
men of both countries under their protection, and 
conveyed them to their reſpective ports. 

The Engliſh admiral at the ſame time diſpatched an 
expreſs to Stockholm, to procure from the regency of 
Sweden acategorical anſwer concerning the meaſures 
they meant to purſue, offering at the {ame time to enter 
into a negotiation for determining the ditputes which 
had ariſen between the two nations. Ihe anſwer he 
received from the court of Sweden was lo vague and 
unſatis factory, that our admiral determined no longer 
to ſuſpend his operations, 

About the middle of Auguſt, a Daniſh fleet of 
twenty ſhips of the line, and 2 Ruſſian ſquadron 
Joined Sir John Norris. The Czar Peter was then at 
Copenhagen, where his confederate fleet was aſſem- 
bled, As this prince intended to ſail in one of his 
own ſhips, he was complimented with the chief com- 
mand of the whole armament z under him Sir John 
Norris commanded the Vanguard; the Czar was in 
the centre of the line of battie, the Daniſh admiral, 
count Gueldenlow, commanded the rear ; and hs 
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Dutch commodore, with his ſquadron, and five Bri- 
tiſhmen of war, proceeded, with forty- ſix merchant- 
ſhips, which had juſt then arrived from England, for 
the ports to which they were deſtined in the Baltic. 
The Swedes were at that time powerful at fea, al- 
though far from able to face ſo large a fleet, They 
were therefore obliged to ſheiter themſelves in the 
harbour of Carlſcroon, ſo that the confederates re- 


mained undiſputed maſters of the Baltic. In the 
middle of November a violent ſtorm attacked the 
grand fleet near Copenhagen, in which the Auguſt, 


a ſixty gun ſhip, was loſt, and likewiſe the Garland, 


of twenty-four guns. Soon after, the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips were called home. 


While a part of our navy was thus employed in the 
Baltic, the diſaffected party in England and Scotland 
were exerting themſelves in the cauſe of the pretender. 
The miniſtry at the ſame time were proceeding with 
great activity againſt all ſuch as were concerned in 
making the peace of Utrecht. Prior, who had been 
ſent out Ambaſſador to the court of France by queen 
Anne, was recalled, and the earl of Stair appointed 
to that embaſſy, with particular inſtructions to haſten 
the demolition of the port and fortifications of Dun- 


kirk, and the canal of Mardyke, which that miniſter 


was extremely active in accompliſhing. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke had been removed from his poſt of ſecretary, 
and the dukes of Shrewſbury and Somerſet, and lord 


Cow per, ſealed up all the doors of his office. Mr. 


Walpole acquainted the houſe of commons, that not- 
withſtanding the endeavours which had been uſed to 
Prevent a diſcovery of the late miſmanagements, by 
conveying away ſeveral papers from the ſecretary's 
office; yet the government had ſufficient evidence 


left, to prove the late miniſtry the moſt corrupt that 


ever fat at the helm. Hereupon, lord Bolingbroke, 
who had hitherto appeared in public as uſual, ir 
"3 a 
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had ſpoke in the houſe of lords with great freedom 
and confidence, thought it high time to ſave 
himſelf by a precipitate flight. He therefore retired 
to France. 

On ihe gth day of April 1715, general Stanhope 
delivered to the houſe of commons fourteen volumes, 
in which were contained all the papers relating to the 
late negotiations of peace and commerce, as wt! as 
to the ceſſation of arms, the conſideration of which 
was referred to a ſclect committee, of which Mr, 
Walpole was choſen chairman. 

On the gth day of June, Mr. Walpole informed 
the houſe that the report was ready to be made, and 
in the mean time moved, that a warrant might be 
iſſued by the ſpeaker for apprehending Mr. Mat- 
thew Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley, who being at 
that time in the houſe, were immediately taken into 
cuſtody. Then he read the report, ranged under theſe 
different heads : viz. the clandeſtine negotiation wit h 
monſieur Menager : the extraordinary meaſures pur- 
ſued to form the congreſs ar Utrecht: the trifling of 
the French plenipoten iaries, by the connivance of the 
Britiſh miniſters : the negotiation about the renuncia- 
tion of the Spaniſh monarchy : the fatal ſuſpenſion of 
arms: the ſeizure of Ghent and Bruges, in order to 
diſtreſs the allies and favour the French: the duke of 
Ormond's acting in concert with the French general : 
the lord Bolingbroke's journey to France to negortate 
a ſeparate peace: Mr. Prior's and che dukeot Shrewſ- 
bury's negotiations in France : the precipitate con- 
cluſion of the peace at Utrecht. He then unpeached 
Henry lord viſcount Bolingbroke of high treaſon, 
and other high crimes and miſdemeanors. Ti:-1 ord 
Coningſby ſtanding up ſaid, The worthy chartman 
has impeached the hand, but ! impeach the head: 
he has impeached the clerk and | the juſtice. He has 
impeached the ſcholar, and I the maſter, I impeach 
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Robert earl of Oxford and Mortimer of high-treaſon 
and other crimes and miſdemeanors.” Io which the 
houſe aſſented without a diviſion. The duke of Or- 
mond was a few days after impeached ; who to avoid 
the conſequences that might enſue, retired out of the 
kingdom. 

On the 2oth day of July, the king went to the 
houſe of peers, io give the royal affent to ſuch bills 
as were ready, the unſet led ſtate of public affairs 
having occaſioned the parliament to continue fitting. 
He then informed both houſes that a rebellion was 
actualiy broke out at home, and that the nation was 
threatened with an invaſion from abroad. He there- 
fore called upon the commons to enable him to take 
the neceſſary meaſures for the public ſafety. The 
par!iament forthwith paſſed an act impowering the 
king to ſ{e.ure ſuſpeted perſons, and to ſuſpend 
the habeas corpus act in that time of danger. A 
clauſe was added to a money-bil', offering the reward 
of one hundred thouſaud pounds to ſuch as ſhould 
ſeize the preteader dead or alive. Sir George Byng 
was {ent to take the command of the fleet: general 
Erle repaired to his government of Portimouth : the 
guards were encamped in Hyde-park : lord Irwin was 


appointed governor of Hull, in the room of briga- 


dier Sutton, who, with lord Windſor, the generals 
Roſs, Webb, and Stuart, were diſmiſſed from the 
ſervice. Orders were given for raiſing thirteen regi- 
ments of dragoons, and eight of infantry; and the 
city trained-bands were kept in readineſs to ſuppreſs 
tumults. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions the com- 
mons added fix articles to thoſe exhibited againſt the 
earl of Oxford. Lord Bolingbroke was impeached 


at the bar of the houſe of lords by Mr. Walpole; and 


bills were brought ia to ſummon him and the duke 
of Ormond to ſurrender themſelves by the tenth of 
September, or in default thereof, to attaint them of 
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The rebellion broke ont under the influence and 
direction ol the earl of Mar, who was ſoon jained by 
the clans; and the duke of Argvl being ſent down 
againſt him, it quickly appeared how ill their mea- 
ſures had been taken. His grace had, indeed, but 
a {mall number of regular troops under his command: 
but his intereſt was f extenſive, that he not only en- 
gag-d many powerful families to declare for king 
George, but, "which perhaps was the greater ſervice 
of the rwo, engaged many more to remain quiet, 
who otherwiſe had | joined the rebels. The buſineſs 
was decided by the battle of Sheriff. Moor, near Dum- 
blain, foug'ic November 13, 1715, the ſame day 
that genera] Foſter and the t:ngbſh Jacobites ſurren- 
dered ai Preſt:;in. Yet, after this, the Chevalier de 
St. Gcorge ventured over into Scotland, in a ver 
poor veſſel ; where, ſoon finding his affairs deſperate, 
and his perion in the ut noſt danger, he contrived to 
make his eſcape from the north, With the utmoit ſe- 
crecy ; which he effected by going on board a clean 
tallow'd French ſnow, which failed our of the har- 
bour of Montroſe, February the 3d, 1715-16, in 
fight of ſome Engliſh men of war, but kept | ſo cloſe 
along ſhore, it was impoſſible to follow her * 

The death of Louis XIV. which happened on the 
1ſt day of September, 1715, was a ſcvere ſtroke upon 
the intereſts of the pretender and the ſpirit of Ja- 


cobitiſm in Great-Britain. That prince, who died 


at the age of ſeventy-ſeven years, had diſturbed the 
repoſe of Europe for more than aalf a century. He 
ever ſacrificed the eſſential intereſts of his own king- 
dom to the oſtentatious Slate of greatnels, and had 
brought it to the brink of deſtruction, by his uncuea- 
ſurable avbition. His great grangſon the duke of 
Anjou, then an infant, ſucceeded hiin in the throne, 


# Hiſtorical Regiſter, Oldmixon, Annals ef king George, &c- 
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under the title of Louis XV. The government of 
the kingdom then devolved on the duke of Orleans, 
who adopted a new ſyſtem of politics, and entered 
into engagements with the king of Great Britain. In- 
ſtead of aſſiſting the pretender, he amuied his agents 
with myſterious and equivocal expreſſions, calculated 
to fruſtrate the deſign of the expedition. 
Ihe parliament, which re-aflembicd on the gth of 
Janvary 17 15-16, granted very large ſupplies tor the 
year, viz, ten thouſand ſeamen at the rate of four 
pounds per month; che ſum of two hundred and 
thirty-three thouſand eight hundred and forty-nine 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and ſix-pence, for the 
ordinary of the navy; and twenty-three thouſand 
ſix hundred and twenty-three pounds, for the extra- 
ordinary repairs of the navy. In this ſeſſion the bill 
for triennial parliaments was repealed, and the dura- 
tion of parliaments extended to the term of ſeven 
ears. 

: "oF this time ſome of the pyratical ſtates in Bar- 
ary having broke the peace, admiral Baker, who 
bad the command of the Engliſh ſquadron in the Me- 
ditcrranean, had orders to bring them to reaſon; which 
he eality accompliſhed ; but the Sallee Rovers ſtill 
dic great miſchief, and that wi h impunity ; for their 
ſhips were ſo ſmall, and drew ſo little water, that 
our men of war were {eldom able to come up with 
them. At laſt, captain Delgarno, one of the moſt 
active officers in the navy, in his majeſty's ſhip the 
Hind, of twenty guns only, came up with one of 
their beſt men of war of twenty-four guns, and after 
an obſtizate engagement of two hours and a halt, 
obliged her to ſtrike; but ſoon after ſhe unfortu- 
nately funk and all her crew, except thirty-eight 
hands, periſhed : this, with the loſs of another veſſel 
of eight guns, and two more of ſixteen guns each, 
which were forced on ſhore by his majeſty's ſhip the 
Bridge- 


 K 
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Bridgewater, delivered in a great meaſure the Eng- 
liſh commerce in the Mediterranean, from the inter- 
ruptions given it by theſe pirates“. 

In the month of June 171%, his majeſty went over 
to Holland, elcoricd by an Engliſh ſquadron, and 
from thence continued his journey by land to Hano- 
ver, where the diſturbances in the north made his 
preſence at that time particulerly neceſſary, and where 
he continued the reit of the year; at the cloſe of 
which, admiral Aylmer ſailed with a ſquadron to 


Holland, to eſcort him home. The king, whilſt he 


continued on the Continent, negot:ated a treaty be- 
tween the regent of France and the States of Hol- 
land; the pietender was no longer ſuffered to reſide 
in France or Lorrain, but obliged to remove to the 
other ſide of the Alps. I he treaty contained a mu- 
tual guarantee of all the places poſſeſſed by the con- 
tracting powers; of the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the 
throne of Great Britain, and of the duke of Orleans 
to the throne of France, in caſe tie infant king 
ſhould die without iſſue male; a defenſive alliance 
was likewiſe entered into hereby, and the proportion 
of ſhips and forces, to be furniſhed by that power 
which ſhould be diſturbed ar home or invaded from 
abroad, was ſpec:hed. 

The king was not fo ſucceſs'ul in adjuſting the 
differences which had ariſcn between him and Charles 
king of 5weden. Some time before, a treaty had 
been concluded between the elector of Hanover and 
the kin; of Denmark, by which the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, which the Danes had taken fron 
the Swedes, were made over to the elector, for a 


valuable conſideration, and on condition that he ſhould 


immediately declare war againſt Sweden. I he elec- 
tor, a few weeks after his acceſſion to the Britiſh throne, 


* Oidmixon, Hiſtorical Regiſter, London Gazette, &c. 
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took poſſeſſion of theſe duchics, and publiſhed a de- 
claration of war in his German dominions. Over- 
tures were made to the king of Sweden to put an 
end to this quarrel, but Charles made the reſtitution 
of Bremen and Verden the effential preliminary to 
a peace, and the other as reſolutely perſiſted in re- 
taining them. 

It has been already ſhewn, that this diſpute was 
very injurious to the trade from England to the Bal- 
tic; and perhaps it may be thought that this unne- 
ceflary quarrel, which expoſed theſe kingdoms to im- 
minent danger, whilſt they were no ways concerned 
in the diſpute, is one of the heavieſt imputations on 
the conduct of this intelligent prince. 

Charles XII. determined to expreſs his reſentment 
againſt king George, by lending his aſſiſtance to pro- 
mote the intereſt of the Chevalier de St. George, 
and ſupported by fo determined and indefatigable a 
prince, the cauſe of that fugitive was likely to prove 
more ſucceſsful than when backed by the feeble ef- 
forts of the court of Verſailles, which ſeems to have 
regarded the Stuart line in no other manner, than as 
they furniſhed the means for keeping up the party-di- 
viſions and animoſities, which had become, as 1t were, 
conſtitutional in England, for Louis never exerted 
himſeif ſtrenuouſly to reſtore that race to the throne 
of their anceſtors. When the king returned from the 
Cont:nenr, he informed the council of the dangerous 
deſigns which were formed againſt the tranquillity 
of the nation by the Swedi u monarch; in conſe- 
quence of which, a warrant was iſſued for ſeizing 
the papers as w ell as the perſon of count Gyllenbourg, 
the Swediſh miniiter at the court of F which 
was accordingly Cone. his unprecedented ſtep 
ſpread a general alarm among the foreign miniſters, 
until they were aflvred by government, that the 
meaſure was taken on account of the count's being 

Con- 
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concerned in a plot againſt the ſtate, and that no 
act of his, as an ambaſſador, had drawn on him this 
treatment. The good underſtanding which now ſub- 
ſiſted between Great-Britain and the United States, 
procured baron Goertz, the Swediſh reſident at the 
Hague, to be ſeized in like manner. Great diſ- 
coveries were made by the papers and diſpatches 
which were found in the poſſeſſion of theſe miniſters ; 
and all ſuch as related to the intended invaſion, were 
made public, and ſerved fully to juſtify the means 
which were uſed in procuring them. 

The parliament met on the 20th day of Febru- 
ary *, when this tranſaction was laid before the com- 
mons. The houſe ſhewed the warmeſt reſentment 
at the inſolence of Charles, and paſſed a bill to pro- 
hibit all commerce with Sweden. Ten thouſand 
ſeamen were voted for the ſervice of the year 1717 ; 
two hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety- nine pounds, for the ordinary of the navy; 

and twenty thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-one 
pounds, for the extraordinary repairs, and for the 
{urniſhing ſuch ſea ſtores as might be neceſſary. A 
grand fleet was formed, conſiſting of twenty-two 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, which was to pro- 
ceed to the Baltic, under the command of Sir George 
Byng. This fleet ſailed on the zoth day of March 
ſor Copenhagen. 

Soon after the failing of Sir George Byng, the 
king ſent a meflage to the houſe of commons, l1gni- 
fying a deſire that his parliament would enable him 
to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the danger which 
threatened them from Sweden, by granting him a 
ſupply. This produced a warm debate, but at 
length two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were 
voted by the committee, (one hundred and ſixty-four 
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againſt one hundred and forty-nine ;) to enable his 
majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes 
and ſtates, as may prevent any charge and apprehen- 
ſion from the deſigns of Sweden for the future. Mr. 
Walpole and the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
voted againſt the grant. When the proceedings of 
the committee were reported to the houſe, the queſ- 
tion was carried but by four voices, viz. ayes one 
hundred and fifty-three, noes one hundred and forty- 
nine. The next morning, Mr. Secretary Stanhope 
let the lord Townſhend know, that his majeſty had 
no further occaſion for his ſervice, as lord heutenant 
of Ireland: whercupon, Mr. Walpole firſt commil- 
ſioner of the treaſury; Mr. Methuen ſecretary of 
ſtate; and Mr. Pulteney ſecretaty at war, laid down 
their employments. A fc days after, Edward Ruſ- 
ſel, earl of Orford, reſigned his office of firſt lord of 
the admiralty ; upon which, his majeſty thought 
Proper to change that board, and accordingly, James 
earl of Berkley, Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; Sir George 
Byng, James Cockburn, and Wilitam Chetwynd, 
Eſqrs. were made lords commiſſioners. Cl 

The earl of Oxford had been near two years a 


priſoner in the Tower, and now took the favourable 


opportunity of this diſſention among his enemies, to 
petition for his trial, This was accordingly brought 
on in Weſtminſter-hall; the lorp chancellor Cowper 
being appointed high-fteward. The earl was brought 
from the Tower by water, and conducted to the bar, 
on the 24th of June; when Mr, Hampden, one of 
the managers for the commons, recapitulated the 
charge againſt him in a long ſpeech ; and Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll was proceeding to make good the firſt article, 
when the lord Harcourt made a motion that the com- 
mons ſhould not be permitted to proceed againſt the 
earl, in making good the articles for high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, till judgment was firſt given upon 

the 
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the article of high-treaſon ; and after a long debate, 
this was carrie in the affirmative. Hence aroſe a 
difference between the two houſes; the commons re- 
ſolving to proceed in their own way, and the lords as 
ſtrenuouſly adhering to theirs. At length, in the be- 
ginning of July, the lords proceeded to the trial; 
and three proclamations were made, for the earl of 
Oxtord's accuſers to appear and make good the arti- 
cles of nis impeachment; and nobody appearing, 
all the peers who were preſent unanimouſly acquitted 
his lordſhip, not only of high treaſon, but of the 
charge of high crimes and miſdemeanors. 

Sir -George Byng arrived in the road of Copenhagen 
on the 11th day of April, 1717 ; the next day he had 
an audience of the king, and aſſiſted at ſeveral con- 
ferences, which were held in the ſucceeding week, 
in order to ſettle the operations by ſea, and the com- 
mand of the confederate fleet, in caſe the ſeveral 
{quadrons ſhould join. Sir George next detached 
five ſhips of the line to cruize in the Categat, between 
Gottenburgh and the Point of Schagen, to cover the 
trade from the Swediſh privateers. The Daniſh 
cruizers being likewiſe employed for the ſame pur- 
poſe, the paſſage was ſo effectually ſecured, that no 
ſhips could paſs out of that port“. The arrival of 
this fleet in the Baltic put an effectual ſtop to the 
great projects formed by the Swedes, who thereupon 
la:d aſide their deſign of embarking troops at Carls- 
croon. Sir George appointed a detachment from 


his fleet to cruize off Gottenburg, the command of 


which was given to captain Leſtock of the Panther. 
On the 3oth day of April he took a Swediſh priva- 
teer dogger, of fix guns and leventy-two men, com- 


manded by Sr. Leger, who had before taken an Eng- 


liſh packer. The ſame day he retook a Dutch hoy, 


* Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, p. 871. 
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which the Swedes had made prize of the day before; 
and the next day he took the privateer that had cap- 
tured her. Several other ſmall Swediſh privateers 
fell into their hands“. 

When the ſcaſon of the year began to advance, as 
no enemy appeared, Sir George Byng determined on 
returning home with the chief part of the fleer, and 
accordingly, on the 2d of November, he paſſed the 
Sound, with nine Engliſh men of war, three frigates, 
and three veſſels of ſmall burthen, leaving behind 
him fix men of war to act in conjunction with the 
Daniſh fleet; on the 1cth of the ſame month, he 
arrived at the mouth of the T hames, 

At the repreſentation of the French miniſter reſi- 
ding here, who had expreſs inſtructions from the 
duke of Orleans for that purpoſe, count Gyllenbourg 
was {et at liberty, as allo baron Goertz, who had been 
confined in Holand. 

The commerce of the Weſt-India Iſlands was now 
greatly annoyed, by a nun ber of daring and inſolent 
pirates who iufeſted iho'e feas, and who having poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of ſome of the Bahama Iſlands, 
particularly Harbour iſland, and Providence, ſallied 
forth from thence, and even carried their depreda- 
tions northward along the coaſt of the American 
continent. On the 5th day of September r, a procla- 
mation was iſſued, offering a free pardon to all ſuch 
Weſt-Indian free-booters, as ſhould ſurrender them- 
ſclves within a twelve month, for all piracies which 
they ſhouid have commited before the 5th day of 
January preceding. After the expiration of the 
time of ſurrendcr limited in this proclamation, a re- 
ward was Offered to any of his majeſty's officers by 
ſea or land, who ſhould rake a pirate, upon his being 
legally convicted: for a captain they were entitled to 


® Gazette, June 18, 1717. + A. D. 1717. 
One 
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one hundred pounds ; for any other officer, from a 
lieutenant down to a gunner, forty pounds; for an 
inferior officer thirty pounds; and for every private 
man twenty pounds. Any private delivering up a 
captain or commodore was entitled to two hundred 
pounds reward upon his conviction. 

The prohibition laid on the tride to Sweden, was 
ſeverely felt by the merchants, who loudly com- 
plained of the meaſures purſued by adminiſtration 
againſt that kingdom. The Dutch, although leagued 
in the quarrel], had the audreſs to throw off all the 
inconveniencies reſulting from it ; their trade with 
Sweden was not only k-pt open, but greatly aug— 
mented ; for they now became che carriers for Great 
Britain, who was obliged to receive all the products 
of that nation by the way of Holland, and on board 
of Dutch ſhipbing. 

The parliament met on the 21% day of Novera- 
ber, and ſoon after voted ten thouſand ſeamen, and 
two hundred and twenty-four thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty-ſeven pounds for the ordinary of the navy. 
On the 17th day of March *, the king ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe, informing them that as he was then en- 
gaging in ſevera] negotiations, of the utmoſt con- 
cern to the welfare of his kingdoms, and the tran— 
quility ot Europe, and had lately received infor- 
mation from abroad, which made him judge that 
it would give weight to his cudcavours; if a gaval 
force was employed where it ſhould be neceſſary, he 
thought fit to acquaint his conmons therewith, not 
doubting, but that in cafe he ſſiould be obliged at that 
critical juncture, to exceed the number of men grant- 
ed for the year, for the ſea ſ-rvice, the houſe would 
at their next meeting provide for ſuch exceis. Here- 
upon an addreſs was voted unanimoutly, prom fing to 
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make good all ſuch engagements as might be found 
neceſſary to be made. Some alterations at the acimi- 
ralty-board took place the next day, James earl of 
Berkley, Sir George Byng, Sir John Jennings, John 
Cockburn, and William Chetwynd, Eſqrs. Sir John 
Norris, and Sir Charles Wager, were declared com- 
miſſioners for executing the office of lord high ad- 
miral of England, Ireland, &c. the right honourable 
James earl of Berkley, to be vice-admiral of Great 
Britain, and Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; to be rear-ad- 
miral of Great Britain, who was ſoon after raiſed to 
the dignity of a baron of the kingdom of Ireland. 

A large fleet was put into commiſſion, and every 
thing indicated hoſtile intentions in the miniſtry. 
This drew from the Spaniſh ambaſſador a memorial, 
expreſſing the alarm which ſuch proceedings had 
given to the court of Madrid, in anſwer to which he 
was informed, that it was not the intention of his 
Britannic majeſty to conceal the deſtination of the 
armament which was then aſſembled. The king 
therefore declared, that he meant to ſend Sir George 
Byng therewith into the Mediterranean, in order to 
maintain the neutrality of Italy, againſt any power 
that ſhould attempt to violate it. 

Whilſt the miſunderſtanding between Great Bri- 
tain and the court of Sweden ſtill continued, the 
Czar of Muſcovy, conceived a ſecret diſguſt at the 
conduct of king George. Wiſmar had been taken 
by the allies. This place Peter intended to beſtow 
on his niece, who had been lately married to the 
duke of Mecklenburgh Swerin ; he therefore ſent a 
large body of troops to aſſiſt in reducing it, but it 
had furrendered before they arrived, and the Ruſſians 
were not admitted into the garriſon, What farther 
tended to diſpleaſe this monarch was, that when Gyl- 
lenburg's letters were publiſhed in London, ſome 
paſſages ſeemed to ſavour the ſuppoſition of the Czar 


being 
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being privy to the conſpiracy, His miniſter at the 
court of London, prefenied a long memorial, com- 
plain ing that the king had cauſed to be printed, the 
m-.1}icious inſinuadious of his enemies, and denied his 
maſter having the leaſt concern in che deſign of the 
Swediſh king. It then proceeded to charge the court 
of England, which having privately treated of a ſe- 

arate pg ace with Charles of Sweden, and even with 
Being promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt the Czar, on 
condition that he would reiinqu:th his pretenſions to 
Bremen and Verden. It concluded with expreſſin 
a hearty deſire to re- eſtabliſh that good underſtandin 
which had long ſubſiſted between England and Rut- 
ſha, and that the two empires might cordially unite 
in proſecuting the war againſt the common enemy. 
This memorial was replied to by the king of Great 
Britain, aid the ſentiments of the WO monarchs re- 
mained che ſame. 5 

The Czar Peter, who generally negotiated in per- 
ſon, went to the court of Verſailles, where he con- 
cluded a treaty of friendſhip with the duke of Or- 
leans regent of France. He then proceeded to Am- 
ſterdam, and heid private conferences with Goertz, 
the Swediſh miniſter, who undertook to adjuſt all 
differences between the Czar and his maſter within 
three months; and Peter engaged to ſuſpend all ope- 
rations againſt Sweden, until chat term ſhould be ex- 
pircd. A congreſs wa: opened at Abo, between the 
Swediſh and Pruſſian miniſters , but the conferences 
were afterwards removed to Aland, By this conven- 
tion, the Czar obliged himſelf to aflifſt Charles in 
the conqueſt of Norway; and hey prorniſed to unite 
all their forces againſt the king of Great Britain, 


ſhould he preſume to interpoſe. Both were incenſed 


againſt that prince; and one part of their deſign way 
to raiſe the pretender to the throne of England. 
Baron Goertz ſet out from Aland for Frederickſtadt 
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in Norway, with the plan of peace; but before he ar- 


rived, Charles was killed by a cannon-ball from the 


town, as he viſited the trenches, on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1718. The death of Charles was fortunate 
for king George. Sweden was now obliged to ſubmit : 
while the czar, the king of Denmark, and the elector 
of Hanover, kept poſſeſſion of what they had acquired 
in the courſe of the war. The king had not yet re- 
ceived the inveſtiture of the duchies of Bremen and 


Verden; and, until that ſhould be procured, it was 


neceſſary to eſpouſe with warmth the intereſts of the 
emperor. This was another ſource of miſunderſtand- 
ing between Great Britain and Spain. Prince Eugene 
gained a molt complete victory over a prodigious 
army of Turks at Belgrade, which was ſurren— 
dered to him after the battle. The emperor had en- 

aged in this war as an ally of the Venetians, whom 
the Turks had attacked and driven from the Morea. 
The pope conſidered it as a religious war againſt the 
Infidels ; and obtained repeated aſſurances from the 
king of Spain, that he would not undertake any 
thing againſt the emperor, whilſt he was engaged in 
ſuch a laudable quarrel. Philip had even ſent a 
{ſquadron of ſhips and gallies to the aſſiſtance of the 
Venetians. In the courſe of the yeer 1717, how- 


ever, he equipped a ſtrong armament, the command 


of which he beſtowed on the marqu:s de Lede, who 
ſailed from Barcelcna in July, and landing at Cag- 
liari in Sardinia, which belonged to the emperor, 
made a conqueſt of the whole iſland, At the ſame 
time the king of Spain endeavoured to juſtify theſe 
proceedings by a manifeſto, in which he alledged that 
the archduke, contrary to the faith of treaties, en- 
couraged and ſupported the rebellion of his ſubjects 
in Catalonia, by frequent ſuccours from Naples and 
other places; and that the great inquiſitor of Spain 


had been ſeized, though furniſhed with a paſſport 
5 from 
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from his holineſs. He promiſed, however, to pro- 
ceed no farther, and ſuſpend all operations, that the 
powers of Europe might have time and opportunity 
to contrive expedients for reconciling all differences, 
and ſecuring the peace and balance of power in Italy: 
nay, he conſented that this important affair ſhould 
be left to the arbitration of king George and the 
States-general. Theſe powers undertook the office. 
Conferences were begun between the miniſters of the 
emperor, F rance, England, and Holland ; and theſe 
produced, in the courſe of the following year, the 
famous quadruple alliance. In this treaty it was ſti- 
pulated, that the emperor ſhould renounce all pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Spain, and exchange Sardi- 
nia for Sicily, with the duke of Savoy : that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, which the queen of Spain claimed by inheri- 
tance, as princeſs cf the houſe of Farneſe, ſhould be 
ſettled on her eldeſt ſon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſſors 
ſhould die without male-iſſue. Philip, diſſatisfied 
with this partition, continued to make formidable 
prepara:ions by ſea and land. H heſe gave rife to the 
naval armament, which was fitted out in England. 

Before we follow the Engliſh fleet into the Medi- 
terranean, it will be neceſſary to attend to what was 
done in parliament reſpecting the internal policy of 
the kingdom. 

A great ſcarcity of ſilver coin cauſed many incon- 
veniences to be felt. The cauſe of this evil was the 
diſproportionate value of gold and ſilver, which oc 
calioned the firſt to be imported, and the other to be 
exporied; the remedy for which appeared to conſiſt in 
lowering the value of the gold ſpecie. The commons 
examined a repreſentationwhich had been made to the 
treaſury by Sir Iſaac Newton maſter of the mint, on 
this ſubject. Mr. Caſwell explained the nature of a 


clandeſtine trade carried on by the Dutch and Ham- 


burghers, 
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burghers, in concert with the Jews of England and 
other traders, for exporting the ſilver coin and im- 
porting goid, which being coined at the mint, 
yielded a profit of fifteen pence upon every guinea, 
The houſe, in an addreſs to the king, defired that a 


proclamation might be iſſued, forbidding all perſons 


to utter or receive guineas at a higher rate than one 
and twenty ſhillings each. His majeſty complicd 
with their requeſt; but people hoarding up their ſil- 
ver, in hope that the price of it would be raiſed, or 
in apprehenſion that the gold would be lowered till 
farther, the two houſes reſolved that the ſtandard of 
the gold and ſilver coins of the kingdom ſhould not 
be altered in finenefs, weight, or denomination ; and 
they ordered a bill to be brought in to prevent the 
melting down of the ſilver coin. 

Endeavours had been uſed on the part of king 
George, to adjuſt the differences ſubſiſting between the 
emperor Charles and Philip of Spain; for which pur. 
pole colonel Stanhope had been ſent ro Madrid with 
a plan of pacification, which being rejected by Philip, 
at the inſtanceof his prime miniſter cardinal Alberoni, 
the king of Great Britain determined to ſupport his 
mediation by ſorce of arms. Accordingly Sir George 
Byng ſailed from Spithead on the 1 5th day of June, 
1718, with twenty ſhips of the line, Wa fireſhips, two 
bomb-veſſels, and ample inſtructions how to act on 
all emergencies. He arrived off Cape St. Vincent 
on the thirtieth day of the month, when he diſpatched 
his ſecretary to Cadiz with a letter to clone] Stanhope 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, deſiring him to in orm 
his moſt Catholic majeſty of the admiral's arrival in 
thoſe parts, and lay before him this article of his in- 
ſtructions: * You are to make inſtances with boch 
parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts of hoſtility: 
but in caſe the Spaniards do {till inſiſt, with their ſnips 
of war and forces, to attack the kingdom of Naples, 

or 
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or other the territories of the emperor in Italy, or to 
land in any part of Italy, which can only be with a 
deſign 10 invade the emperor's dominions, againſt 
whom ouly they have declared war by invacling Sar- 
dinia, or if they ſhould endeavour to make them- 
ſclves maſters of the kingdom of Sicily, which muſt 
be with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Naples 
in which caſe you are, with all your power, to hin- 
der and obſtruct the ſame. If it ſhould ſo happen, 
that at your arrival, with our fleet under your com- 
mand, in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards ſhould 
already have landed any troops in Italy, in order to 
invade ihe emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour 
am cably to diſſuade them from perſevering in ſuch 
an it eint, and offer them your aſſiſtance to help 
them to withdraw their troops, and put an end to all 
furcher acts of hoſtility. But, in caſe theſe your 
friencily endeavours ſhall prove ineffectual, you ſhall, 

by keeping company with, or inter: pting their 
ſnips or convoy; or, if it be neceſſary, by openly 
op;-oling them, defend the emperor's territories 
from any fariher attempt.“ 

W hen cardinal Alberoni peruſed theſe inſtruc- 
tions, he told colonel Stanhope, with ſome warmth, 
that his maſter would run all hazards, and even 
ſuffer himſelf to be driven out of Spain, rather 
than recall his troops, or conſent to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. He ſaid the Spaniards were not to be fright- 
ened; and he was ſo well convinced that the fleet 
would do their duty, that in caſe of their being at- 
tacked by admiral Byng, he ſhould be in no pain for 
the ſucceſs. Mr. Stanhope preſenting him with a 
liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, he threw it upon the 
ground with great emotion. He promiſed, however, 
to lay the admiral's letters before the kin, and to 
let the envoy know his majeſty's reſolution. Such 
an interpoſition could not but be very provoking io 


the Spaniſh miniſter, who had laid his account with 
Vol. III. Cee the 
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the conqueſt of Sicily, and for that purpoſe prepared 
an armairen? which was altugether ſurprizing, conſi- 
dering the late ſhattered condition of the Spaniſh af- 
fairs. He ſeems to have put too much confidence 
in the ſtren-th of the Spanith fleet. ina few days he 
ſent back the admirai's letter to Mr. Stanhope, with 
a note under it, iinporting, that the chevalier Byng 
might execute the orders he had received from the 
king his maſter *. 

Mr. Stanhope, ſeeing things tending to a rupture, 
gave private and early notice of his apprehenſions to 
the Engliſh conſuls and merchants ſettled in the 
Spaniſh ſea-ports, adviſing them to ſecure their ef- 
fects againſt the dangers that might ariſe from a 
breach between the two crowns, 

The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavour- 
able winds, it was the 8th day of July before hemade 
Cape Spartel, where the Superbe and Rupert, which 


hat been ſeparated from rhe fleet, rejoined him, and 


brought advice of tne vaſt preparations which were 
mae by the Spaniaids at Barceiona, and of their 
flecr having ſailed from hence the 18ch day of June 
to the eaſtward. Vice-admiral Cornwall Joined the 
fl-et with two ſhips, the Argyle and Charles galley, 
as it was palling by Gibraltar. 1 he whole fleet an- 
chored off Cape Malaga, to take in water, and then 
proceeded to Minorca. | he admiral having relieved 
the garriſon at Portmahon, ſailed for the bay of Na- 
ples, where he arrived on the firft day of Auguſt, 

and was received as adeliverer; and indeed, nothing 
but this ſeaſonable appearance of a powerful fleet 
could have preſerved that kingdom to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Sicily the citadel of Memna alone excepted, 


had already yielded to the marquis de Lede, at the 


head of thirty thouſand Spaniſh troops; the inhabi- 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. p. 316. + Smollet's 
For of England, Vol. X. p. 456. 
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tants being ſtrongly attached to the ſovereignty of 
Spain. Str George Byng received the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of reſpect, while he continued among 
the Neapolitans*. It was determined to ſail immedi- 
ately to Sicily, in hopes of relicving the Picdmonteſe 
garriſon, in the citadel of Melina, before they ſhould 
ſurrender to the beſiegers. For this purpoſe the ad- 
miral took under his convoy, a re-enforcement of 
two thouſand German troops under the command of 
general We- zel. 

On the gth day of Auguſt, he came in fight of 
the Faro of Meſſina, When e immediately diſpatched 
his own captain (Saunders) with a polite meſſage to 
the marquis de Lede, propoſing a ceſſation of arms 
in Sicily for two months, that che powers of Europe 
might have time to concert meaſures for reſtoring a 
laſting peace; and declaring, that ſhould this pro- 
poſal be rejected, he would, in purſuance of his in- 
ſtroctions, uſe all his force to prevent further at- 
tempts to diſturb the dominions his maſter had en- 
gaged todefend. The Spaniſh general anſwered, that 
he had no powers to treat, conſequenily could not 
agree to an armiſtice, but ſhould obey his orders, 
which directed him to reduce Sicily for his maſter the 
king of Spain. The Spaniſh fleet had failed from 
the harbour of Meſſina on the day before the Engliſh 
ſquadron appeared. Admiral Byng tfuppoſ-d they 
had retired to Malta, and directed his courte towards 
Meſſina, in order to encourage and {upport the gar- 
riſon in the citadel. ' But, in doubling the point of 


Count Daun, the Imperial viceroy of Naples, preſented Sir (George 
with a {word fet with diamonds, and a vecy iich aff of Hamann: and 


to the admiral's fon, he made a preſent of a very fin: tword, After the 
conference, the admiral was {pl-ndq1#ty entertained at dme, and then 
lodged in the palace of the duke de Matciona, witch nad been image 
nificently fitted up tor his (ECEpLON Ine vicezos litevtle ſent retro ths 
ments to the fleet, conhfting of a hundred enn threv mmndred heep, 


nx hundred pound» of ſugar, ſeyen:y begſhends of wit, forty hogs- 
lie ads of brandy, and ſeveral other things. 
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Faro, he deſcried two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learned 
from the people of a felucca from the Calabrian 
ſhore, thar they had ſeen from the hills the Spaniſh 
fleet lying to in order of battle. The admiral im- 
mediately detached the German troops to Reggio, 
under convoy of two ſhips of war. 1 hen he ſtood 
through the Faro after the Spaniſh ſcouts that led him 
to their main fleet, which before noon he deſcried in 
line of battle, amounting to ſeven and twenty fail 
large and ſmall, beſides wo fire ſhips, four bomb- 
veſſels, and ſeven gallies. They were commanded 
in chief by Don Antonio de Caſtanita, under whom 
were the four rear-admirals, Chacon, Mari, Gue- 
vara, and Cammock. At ſight of the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron they ſtood away large, and Byng gave chace all 
the reſt of the day. In the morning, which was the 
eleventh of Avguſt, N. S. the rear-admiral de Mari, 
with ſix ſhips of war, the gallies, fire-ſhips, and bomb- 
ketches, ſeparated from the main fleet, and ſtood in 
for the Sicilian ſhore, The Engliſh admiral de- 
tached captain Walton in the Canterbury, and five 
more ſhips in purſuit of them; and they were ſoon 
engaged. He himſelf continued to chace their main 
flcet ; and about ten o'clock the battle began. The 
Orford attacked the Santa Roſa, of 64 guns, and 
took her. The St. Carlos, of 60 guns, ſtruck next, 
without much oppoſition, to the Kent, captain Mat- 
thews. Ihe Grafton, captain Haddock, attacked 
warmly the Prince of Afturias, of 70 guns, formerly 
called the Cumberland, rear- admiral Chacon; but the 
Breda and Captain coming up, captain Haddock left 
that ſhip, much ſhattered, for them to take, and 
ſtretched a-head af.cr another ſhip of 60 guns, which 
had kept firing on his ſtar-board bow, during his en- 
gagement with the Prince of Aſturias. About one 
o'clock, the Kent, and ſoon after the Superbe, captain 
Maſter, came up with, and engaged the — 
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mira], of ſeventy four guns, who, with two ſhips 
more, fired on them, and made a running fight, till 
about three ; and then the Kent, bearing down upon 
him, and under his ſtern, gave him her broadſide, and 
fell to leeward afterwards ; the Superbe, putting for- 
ward to lay the admiral a-board, fell on his weather- 
quarter; upon which, the Spaniſh admiral ſhifting 
his helm, the Superbe ranged up under his lee-quar- 
ter, on which he ſtruck io her. At the ſame time the 
Barfleur, in which was the admiral, being a-ſtern of 
the Spaniſh admiral, within ſhot, and inclining on his 
weather-quarter, rear-admiral Guevara, and another 
ſixty gun ſhip, which were to windward, bore down 
upon him, and gave him their broadſides, and then 
clapt upon a wind, ſtanding in for land. The admiral 
immediately tacked, and itood after them, until it 
was almoſt night; but it being little wind, and they 
haling away out of his reach, he left purſuing them, 
and ſtood into the flect, which he joined two hours 


after night, The E ſſex took the Juno, of thirty-ſix 


guns; the Montague and Rupert, took the Volante of 
forty-four guns; and rear-admiral Delaval, in the 
Dorſetſhire, took the Iſabella of ſixty guns. The 
action happened off Cape Paſſaro, at about ſix leagues 
diſtance from the ſhore. The Englith received but 
little damage: the ſhip that ſuffered moſt was the 
Grafton, which being a good ſailer, her captain en- 
gaged ſeveral ſhips of the enemy, always purſuing the 
headmoſt, and leaving thoſe ſhips he had diſabled or 
damaged, to be taken by thoſe that followed him. 
The admiral lay by ſome days at fea, to refit the 
rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the damages. the 
prizes had ſuſtained; and on the 18th received a letter 
trom captain Walton, who had been ſent in purſuit 
of the Spaniſh ſhips that eſcaped. I his letter is one 
of the moſt laconic epiſtles extant, whilſt the tranſ- 
action it ſpeaks of was of ſuch importance, that 7 
woul 
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would have furniſhed ſcope for a very elaborate de- 
ſcription. It is therefore juſtly conſidered as a great 
curioſity and is as follows: 


1 


6 E have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips 
5 end veſſels which were upon the coaſt, the number as 
per margin. 


5 7 an, Sc. 
5 e G. Wal ro v. 
1 : 
1 By the account referred to, it appears, that Walton 
it had taken four Spaniſh men of war; one of ſixty guns, 
; commanded by rear-admira Mari; one of fifty- four, 
bk - one of forty, and one of twenty-four guns, with a 
[ bomb veſſel, and a ſhip laden with arms; and burnt 
ö four men of war, one of fifty- ſour guns, two of forty, 
ih and one of thirty guns, with a fire- p and a bumb- 
3 veſicl“. 
1 The Spaniards in this action appeared diſtracted in 
their counſels, and conſequently acted in conſuſion. 


Their admiral behaved with courage and activity, not- 
withſtanding which, they were all taken but Cammock, 


f who eſcaped, with three ſhips of war and three frigates, 
1 The following letter from the carl of Stanhope, then ſecretary, to 
4 Sir George Byng, plainly proves, it was not the intention of thule who 
1 ſent him, that he ſhould decline fighting. As it tends to explain the 


great view of this expedition, we have inſerted it here. 
«© Bayone, September 2, 1718. 


Being arrived here laſt night in ſix days from Mad:1d, I do, in 
purſuance of the commauds I have from his majeſty, take this flit op- 
portunity of acquainting you, that nothing has paſſed at Madrid, which 
ſhould divert you frem purſuing the inſtructions you have. 

© If the news which I learn at B yooe, that the citade: of Meſſina is 
taken, be not true, or if, noiwitiitianding the Spanizrds have that port, 
their fleet by contrary winds, or any ether accident, ſhou.d not have got 
into the harbour, and that you have an opportunity of attacking them, 
I am perſuaded you will not let {uch an &cc-hion flip; and agrees per- 
fecily in opinion with what is recurmended to you by Mr. Sectetary 
Crages, that the firſt blow you give, ſhould if poſſible, be decthvre. 

8 The two great objects which I think we ought to have in view, 
are, to deſtioy their fleet it poffible, and to preſerve luch a fobtiyg in 


Sicily, as may enable us to land at army there,” : 
Lint 
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Had the Spaniards followed the advice of rear- ad- 
miral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, Sir 
George Byng would not have obtained ſuch an eaſy 
victory. That officer propoſed that they ſhould re- 
main at anchor in the road of Paradiſe, with their 
broadſides to the ſea ; in which caſe the Engliſh ad- 
miral would have found it a very difficult taſk to at- 
tack them : for the coaſt is ſo bold, that the largeſt 
ſhips could ride with a cable aſhore ; whereas farther 
out the currents are ſo various and rapid, that the 
Engliſh ſquadron could not have come to anchor, or 
lie near them in order of battle: beſides, the Spa- 
niards might have been reinforced from the army on 
ſhore, which would have raiſed batteries to annoy 
the aſſailants, | 

Before the king of Great Britain had received an 
account of this engagement from the admiral, he 
wrote him a letter with his own hand, approving his 
conduct. When Sir George's eldelt ſon arrived in 
England, with a circumſtantial account of the action, 
he was graciouſly received, and ſent back with ple- 
nipotentiary powers to his father, that he might ne- 
gotiate with the ſeveral princes and States of Italy, as 
he ſhould fee occaſion. The ſon likewiſe carried the 
king's royal grant to the officers and ſeamen, of all 
the prizes they had taken from the Spaniards. Not- 
withitanding this victory, the Spaniſh army carried 
on the ſiege of the citadel of Meſſina with ſuch vi- 
gour, that the governor ſurrendered the place by ca- 
pitulation on the twenty-ninth day of September. 

A treaty was now concluded at Vienna between the 
emperor and the duke of Savoy. 'I hey agreed to 
form an army for the conqueſt of Sardinia in behalf 
of the duke; and in the mean time this prince en- 
gaged to evacuate Sicily : but until his troops could 
be conveyed from that iſland, he conſented that they 
ſhould co-operate witl; the Germans againit the com- 
mon enemy. Admiral Byng continucd to aſſiſt the 

| D d d 2 Impe- 
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Imperialiſts in Sicily, during the beſt part of the 
winter, by ſcouring the ſeas of the Spaniards, and 
kreping the communica'10n open between the Ger- 
man forces and the Calabrian ſhore, from whence 
they were ſupplicd with proviſions. He acted in 
this ſervice with equal conduct, reſolution, and ac- 
tivity. He conſerred with the viccroy of Naples, 
and the other Imperial generals, about the operations 
of the enſuing campaian; and count Hamilton was 
diſpatched to Vienna, to lay before the Emperor 
the reſuit of their deliberations : then the admiral 
ſet ſail for Mahon, where his ſhips might be re— 
fitted, and put in a condition to take the fea in the 
ſpring. 

This bold ſtep in deſtroying the Spaniſh fleet, 
without any previous declaration of war, aſtoniſhed 
all Europe. The court of Spain repreſented the 
conduct of Great Britain as inconſiſtent with thoſe 
principles of good faith, for the obſervance of which 
ſhe had hitherto been celehrated. The marquis de 
Montelone wrote a letter to Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
in which he remonſtrated againſt this conduct, as a 
violation of the law of nations. Cardinal Alberoni, 
who had before expreſſed lliimſelf to the Engliſh am- 
baſſador as ready to reſt the deciſion of the conteſt 
upon the force of arms, thonid the two fleets happen 
to meet, now wrote a letter to the Englith ſecretary, 
charging the adminiſtration to which he belonged 
with having acted a baſe and unwarrantable part. He 
ſaid theplea of maintaining the neutrality of Italy, was 
a weak pretenc-, fince it was notorious, that ſuchneu- 
tralicy had long bern at an end; and that the princes 
guaranters of the treaty of Utrecht were entirely 
diſcharged from their Engagements, not only by 
the ſcandalous infringements committed by the Aul- 
trians in the evacuation of Catalonia and Majorca; 
but allo becaule the guarantee was no longer binding 

than 
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than until a peace was concluded with France. He 
taxed the Britiſh miniſtry with having revived and 
ſupported this neutrality, not oy an amicable medi- 
ation, but by open violence, and arifully abuſing the 
confidence and ſecurity of the Spaniards. | his was 
the language of diſappointed ambition ; and, in 
ſome eſſential inſtances, not only unſupported by 
facts, but repugnant to them. 

The parliament meeting on the eleventh day of 
November, the king, in his ſpeech, declared that the 
court of Spain had rejected all his amicable propo- 
ſals, and broke through their moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments for the ſecurity of the Britiſh commerce. To 
vindicate therefore the faith of his former treaties, as 
well as to maintain thoſe he had lately made, and to 
protect and defend the trade of his ſubjects, which had 
in every branch been violently andunjultly oppreſſed, 
it became neceſſary for his naval forces to check their 
progreſs: that notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his 
arms, that court had lately given orders at all the 
ports of Spain, and of the Weſt-Indies, to fit out 
privateers againſt the Engliſh. He ſaid he was 
perſuaded, that a Britiſh parliament would enable 
him to reſent ſuch treatment: and he aſſured them, 
that his good brother, the regent of France, was 
ready to concur with him in the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures. A ſtrong oppolition was made in bo h 
houſes, to the motion for an addreſs of thanks and 
congratulation, propoſed by lord Carteret. Several 
peers obſerved, that ſuch an addreſs was, in ettect, 
to approve a ſea-fight, which might be attended 
with very dangerous conſequences, "and to give the 
ſanction of that auguſt aſſembly to meaſures, which, 
upon examination, might appear either to claſh with 
the law of nations, or with former treaties, or to be 
prejudicial to the trade of Great- Britain: that they 


ought to proceed with the utmoſt caution and ma- 
tureſt 
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tureſt deliberation, in an affair wherein the honour, 
as well as the intereſt of the nation, were ſo highly 
concerned. Lord Strafford moved for an addreſs, 


that Sir George Byng's inſtructions might be laid be- 


fore the houſe, Earl Stanhope replied that there 
was no occaſion for ſuch an addreſs, ſince by his ma- 
jeſty's command he had already laid before the houſe 
the treaties, of which the late ſea-fight was a conſe- 
quence : particularly the treaty for a defenſive alli- 
ance between the emperor and his majeſty, concluded 
at Weſtminſter on the twenty-fifth day of May, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen ; 
and the treaty of alliance for reſtoring and ſettling 
the public peace, ſigned at London on the twenty- 


ſecond day of July. He affirmed, that the court of 


Spain had violated the treaty of Utrecht, and acted 
againſt the public faith, in attacking the emperor's 
dominions, while he was engaged in a war againſt 
the enemies of Chriſtendom : that they had rejected 
his majeſty's friendly offices, and offers for medi- 
ating an accommodation. He explained the cauſe 
of his own journey to Spain, and his negotiations 
at Madrid, He added, it was high time to check 
the growth of the naval power of Spain, in order to 
protect and ſecure the trade of the Britiſh ſubjects, 
which had been violently oppreſſed by the Spaniards. 
After a long debate, the motion was carried by a 
conſiderable majority. The ſame ſubject excited 
diſputes of the ſame nature in the houſe of com- 
mons, where the lord Hinchinbroke, moved, thar, 
in their addrefs of thanks, they ſhould declare their 
entire ſatisfaction in thoſe meaſures which the king 
had already taken for ſtrengthening the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and eſtabliſhing a laſting tranquility in 
Europe. The members in the oppoſition urged, 
that it was unparliamentary and unprecedented, on 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion, to enter upon . 

| that 
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that the buſineſs in queſtion was of the higheſt im- 
portance, and deſerved the moſt mature delibera- 
tion : that, before they approved the meaſures which 
had been taken, they ought to examine the reaſon 
on which thoſe meaſures were founded. Mr. Ro- 
bert Walpole affirmed, that the giving ſanction in 
the manner propoſed, to the late meaſures, could 
have no other view than that of ſcreening miniſters 
who were conſcious of having begun a war againſt 
Spain, and now wanted to make it the parliament's 
war. He obſerved, that inſtead of an entire ſatis- 
faction, they ought to expreſs their intire diſſatisfac- 
tion with ſuch conduct as was contrary to the law of 
nations, and a breach of the moſt ſolemn treaties: 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, in a long ſpeech, explained 
the nature of the quadruple alliance, and juſtified 
all the meaſures which had been taken. The ad- 
dreſs, as moved by lord Hinchinbroke, was at length 
carried, and preſented to his majeſty. Then the 
commons proceeded to conſider the ſupply. They 
voted thirtcen thouſand five hundred ſailors ; and 
twelve chouſand four hundred and thirty-five men, 
for the land ſcrvice. The whole eſtimate amounted 
to two millions two hundred and fifty- ſeven thouſand 
five hundred and eighty-one pounds, nineteen ſhil- 
lings. ' he money was raiſed by a land-tax, malt- 
tax, and lottery *. 

The king, on the 17th day of December, ſent a 
meſſage to the commons, importing, that all his 
endeavours to procure redreſs for the injuries done 
to his ſubjects by the king of Spain, having proved 
ineffectual, he had found it neceſſary to declare war 
againſt that monarch. When a motion was made for 
an addreſs, to aſſure the king they would chearfully 
ſupport him in the proſecution of the war, Mr. 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol, X. p. 236. 
Shippen 
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Shippen and ſome other members ſaid, they did 
no: ſee the neceſſity of involving the nation in a war 
on account of ſome grievances of which the mer- 


chants complained, as theſe might be amicably re- 


dreſſed. Mr. Stanhope aſſured the houſe, that he 
had preſented five and twenty memorials to the mi- 
niſtry of Spain, on that ſubject, without ſucceſs. 
Mr. Methuen accounted for the dilatory proceedings 
of the Spaniſh court in commercial affairs, by ex- 
plaining the great variety of regulations in the ſe- 
veral provinces and ports of that kingdom. It was 
ſuggeſted, that the miniſtry paid very little regard 
ro the trade and intereſt of the nation : inaſmuch ag 
it appeared by the anſwer from a ſecretary of ſtate 
to the letter of the marquis de Montelone, that they 
would have overlooked the violation of the trea- 
ties of commerce, provided Spain had accepted 
the conditions ſtipulated in the quadruple alliance : 
that his majeſty the king of Great-Britain did not ſeek 
to aggrandize himſelf by any new acquiſition, but 
was rather inclined to ſacrifice ſomething of his own 
to procure the general quiet and tranquility of Eu— 
rope. A member obſerved, that no body could tell 
how far that facrifice would have extended; but cer- 
tainly it was a very uncommon ſtretch of condeſcen- 
fion. This ſacrifice was ſaid to be the ceſſion of Gib- 
raltar and Portmahon, which the regent of France 
had offered to the king of Spain, provided he would 
accede to the quadruple alliance. Horatio Walpole 
obſerved, that the diſpoſition of Sicily in favour of 
the emperor. was an infraction of the treaty of 
Utrecht; and his brother exclaimed againſt the injuſ- 
tice of attacking the Spaniſh fleet before a declaration 
of war. Notwithſtanding all theſe arguments and 
objections, the majority agreed to the addreſs; and 
ſuch another was bd in the upper houſe without 
a diviſion, The declaration of war againſt Spain 

was 
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was publiſhed with the uſual ſolemnities; but this 
war was not a favourite of the people, and therefore 
did not produce thoſe acclamations that were uſual 
on ſuch occaſions “. 

Before we cloſe this chapter, it will be neceſſary 
to take notice of the reduction of the American buc- 
caneers, in conſequence of the meaſures which had 
been taken for that purpoſe. Captain Woodes Ro- 
gers, Who had made a ſucceſsful voyage round the 
world in a Briſtol privateer, having another under 
his command, as we have already related , was now 
appointed governor of the Bahama Iſlands, When 
he arrived at Providence, which was appointed to be 
the ſeat of his government, he was cordially received 
by the people, and many pirates who harboured there, 
voluntarily ſubmitted. He then proceeded to form 
a council, and eſtabliſh a regular ſyſtem of civil go- 
vernment, which at length brought thele rovers to 
ſubjection. Two of their veſſels being taken, after 
the time of ſurrender limited in the proclamation 
expired, and the captains and their crews being 
hanged, theſe neſts of cruel villains and lawleſs free- 
booters were deſtroyed totally, after having for many 
years ſpread terror through the Weſt Indies, and 
even the northern colonies. T he cruelties they ex- 
erciſed on thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to fall into 
their hands, exceeded even thoſe commuted by the 
African corſairs, and rendered ſlavery among the 
Turks, preferable to their yoke, 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. X. p. 241, + Page zꝛo. 
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The ſtate of commerce carried on with the nor- 
thern kingdoms, may be eſtimated by the followiog 
account of the imports and exports. 


Imported into Great Britain in the year 1716. 


From Denmark and Norway, in 4. 
maſts, timber, pitch and tar, & 73,896 
hemp, &c. 

From the Eaſt Country, (or 
Pruſſia & Livonia) in malt, 103,639 
hemp, linen, &c. 


From Sweden, chiefly in iron, 
pitch, tar, maſts, &c. - | 136,959 
From Ruſſia, chiefly in hemp, 
pitch, tar, maſts, &c. : * ford ba 
Total imported 511,764 
Exported from Great Britain. 
To Denmark and Norway 60, 317 
To the Eaſt Country 65,293 
To Sweden 24,101 
To Ruſſia 113,154 
Total exported 262,865 


— 


Total balance, or loſs to Great Britain 248,899“ 


_ 


In the year 1717, the intereſt paid on the public 
debts, was reduced from ſix to five per cent. in or- 
der gradually to leſſen the national debts. For this 
purpoſe, the government treated with the Bank and 
South Sea Companies, to whom a great part of the 
national debts was due, and brought them to agree, 


* Bover*'s Political State of Great Britain, 
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not only for this reduction of the intereſt on their 
own reſpective capitals, but that the Bank ſhould 
advance or lend to the public, when wanted, two 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds, and the 
South-Sea Company the ſum of two millions, at five 
per cent. intereſt; to be in readineſs for paying off 
tuch of the proprietors of certain redeemable an- 
nuiries, as ſhould demand their principal money to 
be paid them, inſtead of accepting of five per cent. 
in lieu of their preſent intereſt. Three acts of par- 
liament paſſed in the third year of king George, for 
this purpole “. 5 

This plan ſucceeded to admiration ; for all the 
proprietors of thoſe redeemable debts acquieſced in 
the reduction of their intereſt, ſo that government 
had no occaſion to borrow any part of the fums 
ready to be advanced by the two companies. The 
moſt inconteſtable proof of the wealth of the king- 
dom, which had thus reduced what 1s uſually called 
the natural intereſt of money ; or that rate of intereſt 
at which money might at that time be borrowed on 
good private ſecurity. 

Theſe ſavings to the public firft laid the founda- 
tion for the ſinking fund ; which then amounted 
to three hundred and twenty-three thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-four pounds ſeven ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence per annum. This fund, formed on the 
beſt principle of public utility, was compoſed en- 
tirely of the ſurpluſes or ſavings out of thoſe funds, 
by the ſeveral reductions now and afterwards made, 
in the rates of intereſt and allowances to the com- 
panies for tranſacting the buſineſs of government. 
ITheſe regulations did not lower the prices of the 
different ſtocks at market, for at Michaelmas 1717, 
they conſiderably roſe in their price ; South- 
Sea ſtock, which at Lady-day was at one hundred 

Cap. 7, 8, and g. 
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three fourths per cent. was at Michaelmas one hun- 
dred and eleven and a half per cent“. 

In the year 1717, the South-Sea Company's firſt 
annual ſhip, the Royal Prince, was laden, and failed 
for la Vera Cruz; and on March 1718, the South- 
Sea Company's ſecond great annual ſhip was launched 
and named the Royal George, in honour of the king, 
who was governor of the company. But the war 
with Spain put an effectual ſtop to that company's 
commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where their 
effects, factors and ſervants, were ſeized and de- 
tained, by which they were ſuppoſed to have loſt up- 
wards of two hundred thouſand pounds. And al- 
though the company's agent at Madrid, repreſented 
theſe cauſes of complaint in very ſtrong terms to 
cardinal Alberoni, who promiſed, that the company 
ſhould be indemnified whenever peace ſhould be 
reſtored, yet theſe loſſes were never effectually 
made good. Indeed, many heavy complaints were 
made of the oppreſſions practiſed by the Spaniſh go- 
vernors, in direct violation of the aſſiento treaty. 
The cargo of one of their ſhips which arrived at 
Carthagena, was confiſcated, on the pretext of over- 
tonnage, although it afterwards appeared on re-mea- 
ſurement, that its cargo was below the {ſtipulated 
tonnage. Indeed, when this was aſcertained, the 
company recovered their property, but they were 
_ obliged to make their appeal in Europe, which cauſed 
heavy expences, and when the matter was decided 
the market was loſt. Another of their ſhips, called 
the Elizabeth, which arrived at Vera Cruz, had a 
very heavy duty laid on it there, although, according 
to the treaty, it was ſubject to no duty whatſoever. 

About this time pig and bar iron began firſt to be 
made in the province of Virginia, and of a very 
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good ſtaple or kind; which has ſince been much 
improved. 

From Auguſt 1715 to Avguſt 1716, the coinage 
at the I ower amounted to one million five hundred 
and forty-two thouſand one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds in gold, and only ſeven thouſand pounds in 
filver. It was reckoned that near two thirds of that 
gold was from French Louis d'ors melted down“. 


* Boyer's Political State. 
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From the Declaration of War againſt SPA1N to the 
Death of King GOR GE the Firſt. 


Plan concerted by Cardinal Alberoni and the Duke of 
Ormond, in Favour of the Pretender —The Spaniſh 
Fleet deſtined for Scotland, ſhattered by a Storm and 
diſperſed—France declares War againſt Spain, and 
deſtroys Six Spaniſh Men of War on the Stocks — 
Naval Tranſattions in the Mediterranean under Sir 
George Byng—MHho is created Viſcount Torrington 
Expedition againſt the Coaſt of Spain under Lord 
Cobham and Vice-admiral Mighels—Vigo and 
Pont-a-Vedra taten Squadron under Sir John 
Norris ſent into the Baltic—Meeting of Parliament 
ill to eſtabliſh the Dependence of the Iriſh Par- 

liament 
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liament on Great Britain—The King of Spain ac- 
cedes to the Quadruple Alliance Sir Tho. Lambe's 
Machine for Sulk-throwing—FEfefts of the South- 
Sea Scheme —Hreſb Difturbances in the North Al- 
terations in the Admiralty-board—Offenfive Condutt 
of the Court of Portugal—American Pirates ſup- 
preſſed by Captain Ogle—Remarkable Hurricane at 
FJamaica—Death of ihe Duke of Orleans—Philip 
of Spain reſigns his Crown, but reſumes it on the 
Death of his Son Louis Various Treaties —Fleets 
fent out—The Spaniards lay Siege to Gibraltar 
Is hbich is relieved by Sir Charles Wager Peace re- 
flored—Death of George the Firſt—His Character 
—T he Iſlands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent granted 
to the Duke of Montague Hale Fiſhery under- 
taken by the South-Sea Company—New Charter to 
the Eaſt-India Company — Intereſt on the National 
Debt reduced to Four per Cent —The French began 
0 ſupply the European Markets with Sugars — Me- 
moirs of Sir John Leake, and of Edward Ruſſel, 
Earl of Orford, 


OON after the declaration of war againſt Spain, 
the earl of Stair, who {till continued to reſide 

at Paris, as the Engliſh miniſter, tranſmitted to his 
court intelligence of the deſigns which cardinal Al- 
beroni, aſſiſted by the Duke of Ormond, had formed 
againſt England. This was no other than an attempt 
to ſet the Chevalier de St. George on the throne. 
Adminiſtration was not inactive upon the receipt of 
this important advice. A fleet was immediately or- 
dered to be got ready, and five thouſand pound re- 
ward was offered by proclamation to any one who 
mould apprehend James Butler, late duke of Or- 
mond. On the 11th day of March, 1719, Sir John 
Norris ſailed from Spithead, with nine men of war, 
directing his courſe to the weſtward ; and he was _ 
after 
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after reinforced by a ſquadron under the earl of 
Berkley. Troops were likewiſe ſtationed in the moſt 
convenient places for the defence of the kingdom, 
and large bodies of foreign forces came over from 
Holland and Switzerland. Iheſe judicious precau- 
tions were however rendered unnece ſſary, for ſoon 
after the Spaniſh armament had ſailed from Cadiz, 
as if a fatality hung over all attempts which that 
kingdom ſhould make to annoy England, a furious 
tempeſt overtook them, on the 28th day of Febru- 
ary, when they were about fifty leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Cape Finiſterre, which continued forty-eight 
hours, and entirely diſperſed the whole fleet, con- 
ſiting of five men of war and forty tranſports. 
The duke of Ormoad was on board with five thou- 
ſand land forces; beſides which, were embarked a 
great quantity of ammunition, ſpare arms, and one 
million pieces of eight. Such ſhips as returned to 
the ports of Spain, were in a very ſhattered condition; 
the number of thoſe that were loſt was never known; 
but a ſmall part of this force, being three frigates 
and five tranſports, reached Scotland, and landed the 
earls of Marſhal and Seaford, and the marquis of 
Tullibadine, with about four hundred men, chiefly 
Spaniards, in the ſhire of Roſs; where they were 

joined by the diſaffected Scots, who prelently a- 
mounted to about one thouſand five hundred men. 
Ormond, however, who was to have headed theſe in- 
ſurgents, did not arrive. Major-general Wightman, 
defeated them at Gleenſhil; after which the Spani- 
ards, amounting to about three hundred, ſurrendered 
at diſcretion, while the three noblemen juſt named, 
eſcaped to the Weſtern Iſles, from whence they ſoon 
after found means to return to the continent. Be- 
fore this entire diſperſion, they had met with a check 
at Donan caſtle, which was taken by his majeſty's 
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ſhips, the Worceſter, Enterprize, and Flamborough; 
the caſtle being blown up, and the greatelt part of 
their ammunition taken or deſtroyed *, 

The regent of France, who was ſtrongly attached 
to the intereſt of the king of Great Britain, declared 
war againſt his couſin the king of Spain. Many of 
the firſt nobility of France, were much offended at 
this ſtep, and when it was determined to ſend an army 
into Spain, marſkal Villars refuſed to act againſt a 
grandſon of his former maſter. The duke of Ber- 
wick, now inveſted with a marſhal's ſtaff, was not 
ſo ſcrupulous; and though he had been the chief 
means of placing Philip upon his throne, by the de- 
ciſive victory which he gained at Almanza, yet he 
accepted the command of an army which was ap- 
povend to invade his territories, in order to compel 

im to accede to ſuch conditions, as were thought re- 
quiſite toeſtabliſh the general tranquillity of Europe. 

In the month of April, 1719, a detachment, com- 
manded by the marquis de Cilly, penetrated from 
Gaſcony to Port Paſſage, near Fontarabia, where 
were ſix Spaniſh men of war upon the ſtocks, almoſt 
finiſhed ; theſe he burnt, together with timber, maſts 
and naval ſtores, to the value of half a million ſter- 
ling; and ſhortly after, Berwick laid ſiege to Fonta- 
rabia, of which he poſſeſſed himſelf. 

Meanwhile Sir George Byng (who had wintered 
in the Mediterranean) early 1n the ſpring, proceeded 
from Port Manon to Naples, where he concerted 
meaſures for the reduction of Sicily. As ſoon as the 
Imperial army deſtined for that expedition was ready, 
he received 1t on board his fleet, and landed the 
troops on the iſland. His ſhips, by ſupplying 
the army with neceſſaries, and attentively watch- 
ing the motions of the enemy, greatly accelerated 
its reduction. On the eighth day of Auguſt the 
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city of Meſſina ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. The 
admiral then landed a body of Engliſh grenadiers, 
who very quickly made themſelves maſters of the 
Tower of Faro, and thereby gained a free paſſage 
for the fleet to come within reach of ſome Spa- 
niſh men of war, that lay in the mole, protected by 
the guns of the citadel. As the ſurrender of his 
fortreſs was ſoon expected, the different commanders 
who carried on the attack, began to anticipate the 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh men of war, all of which 
muſt then be taken. Signior Scampi, general of the 
king of Sardinia's gallies, laid claim to two of them, 
one of ſixty, the other of ſixty- four guns. He founded 
his pretenſions on their having originally belonged 
to the king, his maſter ; for the Spaniards had ſe. zed 
them in the port of Palermo. Count de Mercy, who 
commanded for the emperor, inſiſted, that when the 
fort ſhould be taken, that and the port would be- 
long to the emperor, and therefore, according to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nations, the ſhips became his. 
Our Engliſh admiral ſupported his pretenſions to 
theſe prizes, by aſſerting, that the taking them was 

entirely owing to the ſhips he conſtantly ſtationed to 
watch their motions, and if he drew his cruiſers 
off, the Spaniſh ſhips would even then be able to 
leave the port and get to lea, where he ſhould 
have a chance of meeting with and taking them. 
Such were the pleas urged by the three comman- 
ders, which however, was adjuſted without any diſ- 
agreeable conſequences ariſing; for Sir George Byng 
reflecting that poſſibly the garriſon might capi- 
tulate for the ſafe return of thoſe ſhips into Spain, 
which he was determined never to ſuffer ; that, on 
the other hand, the right of poſſeſſion might breed 
an inconvenient diſpute among the princes concerned; 
and, if it ſhould prove that they did not belong to 
England, it were better they belonged to nobody ; 
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he propoſed to Count de Mercy, to erect a battery, 
and deſtroy them as they lay in the baſon ; who 
urged that he had no orders concerning thoſe ſhips, 
and muſt write to Vienna for inſtructions about it. 
The admiral replied, with ſome warmth, that he 
could not want a power to deſtroy every thing that 
belonged to the enemy, and inſiſted on it with fo 
much firmneſs, that the general being concerned in 
intereſt, not to carry matters to a diſagreement, 
cauſed a bartery to be erected, notwithſtanding the 
proteſtations of Scrampi; this battery, in a little 
time, ſunk and deſtroyed them, and thereby com- 
pleted the ruin of the naval power of Spain“. 

Still however the citadel of Meſſina held out ; the 
beſiegers being in want both of artillery and ammu- 
nition. To ſupply theſe, the admiral ſent aſhore 
the cannon which were on board the Engliſh prizes, 
and procured upon hs own credit, powder and 
other ammunition from Genoa. No ſooner were the 
allies put into poſſeſſion of the citadel by theſe means, 
than Sir George Byng tranſported a large body of 
troops to Tropani, another part of the iſland, by 
which the Spaniards were ſo much annoyed, that 
the marquis de Lede, their general, propoſed to eva- 
cuate the iſland. Byng rejected theſe conditions, 
which the other commanders were diſpoſed to grant. 
He inſiſted that the Spaniſh troops ſhould not be 
permitted to quit Sicily and return to Spain, till a ge- 
neral peace was concluded, or until they had engaged 
to ſerve no more, during the continuance of the war. 
Hoſtilities were there fore continued until the admi- 
ral received advice from the earl of Stair, at Paris, 
that the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Hague, had ſigned 
the quadruple alliance, Commiſſioners were ſome- 
time after appointed on both ſides, and a convention 
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was ſigned : by it, the Germans were put into poſ- 
ſeſſion of Palermo; and the Spaniſh army marched 
to Termini, from whence they were tranſported o 
Barcelona. | 

On the 10th day of October“, the Sheerneſs, com- 
manded by captain Delgarno, chaſed and took a 
Spaniſh packet boat between Lagos and Cape St. 
Mary, named the St. Francis, of eighteen guns, ſix 
pattereroes, one hundred and twenty- five men, and 
thirty paſſengers, bound to Cadiz from St. Domingo. 
About the ſame time, captain Saunders in the Dread- 
nought, was ſent by the admiral againſt the Malteſe, 
who had not only aſſiſted the Spaniards, but had 
taken many Engliſh merchantmen. The caprain was 
directed to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries and 
inſults which had been committed. After tome con- 
ferences had been held with the deputies, which ar- 
rived on board the ſhip from the grand maſter and 
council of Malta, full reparation was obtained for 
all the damages done by their ſubjects, to thoſe of 
Great Britain. 

Sir George Byng having ſcen the convention for 
the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia duly executed ; 
and having ordered his whole ſquadron to return to 
England, four ſhips only excepted, ſat out himſelf 
from Genoa by land, and arrived at Hanover on the 
21ſt day of Auguſt, 1720, His majeſty, who was 
there at that time, received him very graciouſly, tel- 
ling him, he had found out the ſecret of obliging 
his enemies, as well as his friends; for the court of 
Spain had mentioned him in the moſt honourable 
terms, with reſpe& to his candid, and friendly de- 
portment, in providing tranſports and other neceſſa- 
ries for the embarkation of the troops, and in pro- 
tecting them from oppreſſion. He was apps inted 
treaſurer of the navy, and rear-admiral of Great- 
Britain. In a little time the king ennobled him by 
the title of viſcount Torrington ; he, was declared a 
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privy councellor, and afterwards made a knight of 
the Bath, at the revival of that order. 

Whilſt theſe tranſactions had paſſed in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Engliſh miniſtry, in order to retaliate the 
invalion of England, which had been projected by 
Spain, determined to make a deſcent on the Spaniſh 
coaft; and Corunna, or the Groyne, was the place 
deſtined to be attacked. Four thouſand men, com- 
manded by lord Cobham, were embarked at the Iſle 
of Wight, and failed on the 21ſt day of September, 
under convoy of five men of war, commanded by 
vice-admiral Mighels. They arrived on the coaſt of 
Galicia, where they cruiſed three days, expecting to 
be joined by two more ſhips of war, under captain 
Johnſon; but he not appearing, and the tranſports 
being particularly expoſed to danger by lying on the 

coaſt, at that ſcaſon of the year, the commanders 

| having a favourable wind to carry them to Vigo, 
determined to bend their courſe thither, inſtead of to 
Corunna. 

On the ioth day of October, N. S. they entered 
that harbour; and the grenadiers being immediately 
landed about three miles from the town, drew up 
on the beach: ſome peaſants fired from the moun- 
tains, at a great diſtance, but without any effect. 
Lord Cobham went a-ſhore with the grenadiers, and 
the regiments followed as faſt as the boats could 
land them. That night, and the following day and 
night, the troops lay upon their arms. In the mean 
while, provifions for four days were brought a-ſhore; 
and guards were poſted in ſeveral avenues, to the dit- 
tance of above a mile up the country. 

Two days after, his lordſhip moved with the forces 
nearer the town, and encamped at a ſtrong poll, 
with the left to the ſea, near the village of Boas, 
and the right extending towards the mountains. This 
motion of the army, and ſome parties that were or- 
dered to view the town and citadel, gave the enemy 
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ſome apprehenſions that preparations were making to 
attack them; whereupon, they ſet fire to the car- 
riages of the cannon of the town, ſpiked the guns, 
and by all their motions, ſeemed to indicate their in- 
tention of abandoning the town to the care of the 
magiſtrates, and inhabitants; and to retire with the 
regular troops, into the citadel. Lord Cobham then 
ſummoned the town to ſurrender, which the ma- 
giſtrates agreed to; and the ſame night his lordſhip 
ordered brigadier Honywood, with eight hundred 
men, to take poſt in the town and fort St. Sebaſtian, 
which the enemy had alſo abandoned. 

On the 14th, a bomb-veſlel began to bombard the 
citadel; but with little execution, on account of the 
great diſtance, Thatevening, the large mortars, and 
the cohorn-mortars, were landed at the town ; be- 
tween forty and fifty of them, great and ſmall, placed 
on a battery, under cover of fort St. Sebaſtian, began 
in the night to play upon the citadel, and continued 
it four days with great ſucceſs. On the fourth day 
his lordſhip ordered the battering cannon to be land- 
ed, and, with ſome others found in the town, to be 
placed on the battery of Fort St. Sebaſtian. At the 
ſame time, his lordſhip ſummoned the governor to 
ſurrender, acquainting him that if he held out till 
the battery of cannon was ready, no quarter ſhould be 
given. Colonel Ligonier was lent with this meſſage, 
but found the governor Don Joſeph de los Cereos, 
had the day before been carried out of the caſtl-, 
wounded ; the lieutenant colonel, who commanded 
in his abſence, deſired that hoſtilities might ceaſe, 
whilſt he ſent to the marquis de Riſburg, at Tuy, 
for his directions; but this being refuſed, the citade! 
ſurrendered without any farther delay, and obtaingd 
an honourable capitulation“. 


This relation was publiſhed in the London Gazette, dated Wzite 
hall, October 2, 21719. 
The 
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The number of men that marched out of the gar- 
riſon was four hundred and ſixty- nine, officers in- 
cluded, three hundred had been killed or wounded 
during the ſiege, whilſt, on the ſide of the Eng- 
liſn, only two officers and four private men were 
killed. In the town, were ſixty pieces of large iron 
cannon, which the Spaniards had ſpiked and da- 
maged, as much as their time would give them leave; 
and in the citadel were forty- three pieces, of which 
fifteen were braſs, and two large mortars; beſides 
above two thouſand barrels of powder, and ſeveral 
cheſts of arms, amounting to about eight thouſand 
muſquets : all theſe ſtores, and braſs ordnance, were 
lodged there from on board the ſhips that were to 
have viſited Great Britain the prececing ſpring ; and 
the very troops that gave vp Vigo, were alſo of that 
expedition. Seven ſhips were ſeized in the harbour, 
three of which were fitting up for privateers, one to 
carry twenty-four guns; the reſt were trading veſſels. 

Vigo being thus taken, the lord Cobham ordered 
major-general Wade to embark with a thouſand men 
on board four tranſports, and to fail to the upper 
end of the bay of Vigo ; which he accordingly did, on 
the 25th of October, N. S. and having landed his men, 
marched to Pont- a-Vedra, which place ſurrendered 
without oppoſition, the magiſtrates of the town meet- 
ing them with the keys. In the place were taken, 
two forty-eight pounders, four twenty-four pounders, 
ſix eight pounders, and four mortars, all braſs ; be- 
ſides ſeventy pieces of iron cannon, two thouſand 
ſmall arms, ſome bombs, &c. all which, except the 
twenty- four pounders, were embarked, and major- 
general Wade returned with his booty and troops to 
Vigo, on the 4th day of November. The next 
day, the lord Cobham finding it would be impoſſible 
for him to maintain his ground any longer in Spain, 
ordered the forces to be embarked, as likewiſe the 
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cannon, &c. which being done by the 17th, he ſailed 
that day for England, where he arrived the 22d day 
of November; having loſt in the expedition, about 
three hundred of his men, who were either killed, 
died, or deſerted*. 

In the mean time, captain Johnſon with his two 
ſhips, not having been able to join admiral Mighels, 
proceeded to the port of Ribadeo, to the eaſtward of 
Cape Ortegas, where he deſtroyed two Spaniſh ſhips, 
ſo that the naval power of Spain was totally ruined. 
An expedition againſt Peru, in South America, had 
likewiſe been projected, but the carneſtneſs with 
which the court of Madrid ſought a peace, cauſed 
this remote attack to be laid aſide. 

Let us now turn to the affairs of the north, where 
the ſyſtem of politics had undergone a thorough 
change, afcer the death of Charles king of Sweden. 
Ulrica, the new queen, concluded a peace with kin 
George early in the ſummer, by which the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden with all their dependencies, 
were yielded to the electoral houſe of Brunſwick, for 
which inyeſtiture the king agreed to pay a million of 
rix-dollars. The czar Peter, however, refuſed to 
conclude a peace with Sweden, being determined 
to attempt farther conqueſts. In the beginning of 
September, Sir John Norris was ſent with a ſquadron 
into the Baltic, with orders to join the Swediſh fleet. 
He arrived at Dahlen near Stockholm, on the 6th 
day of the ſame month. This junction of the Eng- 
liſh and Swediſh fleets, broke all the meaſures of the 
Ruſſian emperor, His fleet had landed fifteen thou- 
ſand troops at the Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, 
where they committed ſavage outrages, but when Sir 
John Norris arrived in thoſe parts, the czar, dread- 
ing the fate of the Spaniſh navy, re-embarked his 
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forces, and ſecured his fleet in the harbour of Revel. 
The conduct of Sir John Norris in this expedition 
was highly meritorious ; by his prudence and acti- 
vity, the moſt eſſential ſervices were rendered his 
country, and the balance of power in the north was 
preſerved without a blow being ſtruck. This admi- 
ral returned with his fleet to England, about the lat- 
ter end of November. 

Soon after the king's return to England, the par- 
liament aſſembled. The houſe of commons was far 
from being unanimovs in their opinion concerning 
the meaſures adopted by the miniſtry, but a deciſive 
majority appeared in their favour. Oa the 2d day 
of December, thirteen thouiand five hundred feamen 
were voted for the ſervice of the navy, during the 
year 1720. Two hundred and ſeventeen thouſand 
nine hundred and eighteen pounds ten ſhillings and 
ci2zht-pence was given for the ordinary of the navy, 
and ſeventy- nine thouſand feven hundred and twenty- 
three pounds for the extraordinary repairs. Soon 
after, a demand was made for a conſiderable ſum ex- 
pended in the neceſſary ſervice of the laſt year, be- 
yond what was provided in parliament, and after 
great debates, a vote was obtained on the 15th day 
of January, 1720, for three hundred and ſeventy-ſe- 
ven thouſand five hundred and fixty-one pounds, in 
difcharge of thoſe expences. The parliament then 
turned to an object of the greateſt inportance; namely, 
that of ſecuring the dependency of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment upon that of Great Britain. Maurice Anneſley 
had appealed to the houſe of peers in England, from 
a decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland ; which was 
zeverſed. The Bririſh peers ordered the barons of 
the exchequer in Ireland, to put Mr. Anneſley in 
poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the decree in 
that kingdom. The barons obeyed this order, and 


the Iriſh houſe of peers paſſed a vote againſt them, 
| | 0 
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as having attempted to diminiſh the uſt privileges of 
the parliament of Ireland; and, at the ſame time, 
ordered the barons to be taken under the cuſtody of 
the black rod. On the other hand, the houſe of 
lords in England reſolved, that the barons of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland had acted with courage and fide- 
lity ; and addrefled the king to ſignify his approba- 
tion of their conduct, by ſome marks of his favour, 
To complete their intention, a bill was prepared, by 
which the Iriſh houſe of Lords was deprived of all 
rights of final juriſdiction. This was oppoſed in both 
houſes. In the lower houte ſome members aſlerted, 
that it would only increaſe the power of the Engliſh. 
peers, who already had too much. Mr. Hungerford 
demonſtrated that the Iriſh lords had always exerted 
their power of finally deciding cauſes. The duke of 
Leeds produced fifteen reaſons againſt the bill; but 
notwithſtanding all oppoſition, it was carried by a 
great majority, and received the royal aſſent. The 
kingdom of Ireland was not, at that time, fo well 
acquainted with the nature of liberty, and its own 
conſtitution, as it is at preſent, Their houſe of lords 
might then conſiſt moſtly of men bred up in luxury 
and ignorance; neither ſpirited enough to make op- 
poſition, nor ſkilful enough to conduct it“. 

In the beginning of the month of February, the 
king of Spain acceded to the quadruple alliance, 
Philip, attacked on all ſides, and his Kingdom ex- 
hauſted, now ſaw the milchiefs reſulting from the 
ambitious ſchemes which Alberoni had caut-d him 
to adopt. That churchman and miniſter was ſo ob- 
noxious to the emperor, the king of England, and 
the regent of France, that when overtures towards a 
peace were made by Spain, the confederates refuſed 
co treat whilſt the cardinal remained in office. His 
Catholic majeſty, therefore, was compelled to deprive 
him of all his employments, and farther to gratify 

* Gold{mith. + A. D. 1719-20. 
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the allies, ordered him to quit the kingdom in three 
weeks. 

About this time, one captain Barlow was ſent out 
by certain private adventurers, to diſcover a north- 
welt paſſage to China, through Hudſon's Bay, which 
proved a moſt unfortunate attempt, for neither he 
nor any of his company were ever heard of; yet a 
part of the wreck of his ſhip was ſaid to be found 
in that bay, in the latitude of ſixty-three degrees 
north “. 

It was computed, that from the year 1711 to 1729, 
both years included, there had been exported from 
England to the Eaſt-Indies, in foreign ſilver bullion, 
the ſum of three millions ſeven hundred and eighty- 
ſix thouſand and five pounds; which, on a medium, 
is, one year with another, four hundred and twenty 
thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- ſeven pounds annu- 
ally f. 

In the th year of king George I. a patent was 
granted to Sir Thomas Larmbe, for the fole and ex- 
cluſive property for fourteen years, of a wonderful 
machine for ſilk throwing, which had been ſome time 
before erected by his brother, on the river Derwent, 
at Derby, by mills which work three capital en- 
gines. This amazingly grand machine, contains 
twenty-ſix thouſand five hundred and eighty-ſix 
wheels, and ninety- ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-lix movements, which work feventv-three 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix yards of or- 
ganized ſilk thread every time the water-mill goes 
round, being thrice in one minute, and three hun- 
dred and eighteen millions five hundred and four 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty yards in one day 
and night. One water wheel gives motion to all 
the movements, of which any one may be ſtopped 
ieparately, without obſtructing the reſt. One fire 


* Ellis's Voyage to Hudſon's Bay, page 78. + Anderſon on 
Commerce, Vol. II. b. 254. | 
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engine conveys warm air to every individual part of 
this vaſt machine, containing in all its buildings, 
half a quarter of a mile in length. It is ſaid that 
the model was taken from the original in Pied- 
mont, by Mr. Lambe, under the diſguiſe of a 
common workman ; he having ſecretly drawn its 
plan on paper, and then made his eſcape to England. 
Theſe engines have ſaved vaſt ſums to the nation, 
which were formerly paid for organized or thrown 
filk, to the Piedmonteſe, altogether in ready money. 
When the term of this patent expired, the patentee 
applied to parliament, ſtating, that he had not de- 
rived ſufficient advantage therefrom, and offering 
to diſcloſe the ſecret of the conſtruction for a rea- 
ſonable ſum of money. By an act of the fifth 
George II.“ 14,.00]. was granted to him from the 

ublic, as a conſideration for the eminent ſervices 
he had done the nation, in diſcovering, introducing, 
and bringing to full perfection, at his own great ex- 
pence, a work ſo uſeful and beneficial to the king- 
dom. This act provides, that his majeſty ſhall direct 
proper perſons to view the engines, and to take an 
exact model thereof; to be depoſired in ſuch place 
as he ſhall appoint, to ſecure and perpetuate the art 
for the advantage of the nation, 

The king in his ſpeech, having recommended to 
the commons the conſideration of proper means for 
leſſening the national debt, this ſerved as a prelude 

to the famous South-Sea act, which became produc- 
tive of ſo much miſchief and infatuation through that 
ſpirit of avarice and chicanery, which had infeſted 
almoſt all ranks of people. The preceding year, 
John Law, a Scotchman, had found means to engage 
the French miniſtry, to patronize a ſcheme tor erect- 
ing a company in France, und ithe name of the 
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Miſſiſſippi Company; which at firſt promiſed the 
deluded people immenſe wealth, but too ſoon ap- 
peared an impoſture, and left a great part of that 
nation in ruin and diſtreſs. The people of England 
were now deceived by juſt ſuch another project, 
which is remembered by all, under the name of the 
South-Sea ſcheme, and to this day felt by thouſands. 
The riſe of this company has been already traced, 
and the ſtipulations reſpecting its commerce, when 
the neace of Utrecht took place, have been ſpoken 
of; we are now to view 1t in its inflated ſtate, when 
the nation became duped by the imaginary conſe- 
quence of this commercial body, and fell a prey to 
the deſigns of a junto of knaves. 

Sir John Blount, who had been bred a ſcrivener, 
and was poſſeſſed of all the cunning and plauſibility 
requiſite for ſuch an undertaking, propoſed to the 
miniſtry, in the name of the South-Sea Company, to 
leſſen the national debt, by permitting that company 
to buy up all the debts of the different companies, 
and thus to become the ſole creditor of the ſtate. 
The terms offered -the government were extremely 
advantageous. The South-Sea Company was to re- 
deem the debts of the nation out of the hands of the 
private proprietors, who were creditors to the go- 
vernment, upon whatever terms they could agree ; 
and, for the intereſt of this money, which they had 
thus redeemed, and taken into their own hands, they 
would be contented to be allowed, for ſix years, five 
per cent. and then the intereſt ſhould be reduced to 
four per cent. and be redeemable by parliament. 
For theſe purpoſes a bill paſſed both houſes; and as 
the directors of the South-Sea Company could not of 
themſelves alone be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of money 
jufficient to buy up theſe debts of the government, 
they were im powered to raiſe it by opening a ſubſcrip- 
tion, and granting annuities to ſuch proprietors as 
ſhould 
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ſhould think proper to exchange their creditors ; 
namely, the crown for the South-Sea Company, with 
the advantages thatmight hemade by their commerce. 
The ſuperior benefits with which theſe proprietors 
were flattered, by thus exchanging their property in 
the government funds for South-Sea Company ſtock, 
were a chimerical proſpect of having their mo- 
ney turned to great protit, by a commerce to the 
ſouthern parts of America, where it was reported, 
that the Engliſh were to have ſome new ſettlements 
granted them by the king of Spain. The directors 
books therefore were no ſooner opened for the firſt 
ſubſcription, but crowds came to make the exchange ; 
the deluſion ſpread ; ſubſcriptions in a few days 
ſold for double the price they had been bought 
at. The ſcheme ſucceeded, and the whole nation 
was infected with a ipirit of avaritious enterprize. 
The ſtock increaſed to a ſurpriſing degree; the 
fame and credit of the leading directors and ma- 
nagers roſe in proportion. Addreſſes were made 
to them from perſons of high rank, and in te(- 
timony of miniſterial approbation, ſeveral of the di- 
rectors had the hereditary honour of baronet con- 
ferred on them. Yet very ſoon after, ſuch ſudden 
fluctuations in their ſtock happened, ſometimes even 
in the ſpace of a few hours, as might have given 
clear indications of its precarious value, notwith- 
ſtanding the various arts daily practiſed to keep it 
conſtantly riſing, For though on the 2d day of June 
1720, it got up to eight hundred and ninety per cent. 
yet that vaſt price bringing many ſellers to Change 
Alley, the day following it fell to ſix hundred and 
forty, and yet the ſame evening roſe again to ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy. On the 6th it was at eight 
hundred and twenty, but by the 14th fell co ſeven 
hundred and ten. Many were obliged to ſell out 
their ſtock, to enable them to make their ſccoud 

payment 
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- payment on the ſubſcription ; and ſome began to have 
their eyes opened by the judicious calculations of 
Archibald Hutchinſon, Eſq; and others. Theſe 
alarming circumſtances obliged the managers to lend 
great ſums of money on South-Sea ſtock, at four 
hunared per cent. which loan anſwered a double pur- 
poſe, by preventing the ſtock which was thus pawned 
beiog brought to market, and ſupplied the borrowers 
with the means of buying more. So that though 
the price of the ſtock was ſomewhat under eight 
hundred per cent. the junto ventured ſo far out of 
their depth, as to take a third money ſubſcription 
for the purchaſe of ſtock, at one tnouſand per cent. 
in ten different payments of one hundred pounds 
each, for five millions of ſtock. In a few days, the 
firſt payment of one hundred pounds roſe to four 
hundred pounds, making the price of the ſtock one 
thouſand three hundred pounds. A few days after 
the Midſummer ſhutting of the books, the price of 
South-Sea ſtock for the opening of them, was at one 
thouſand per cent. and upward, including the ten 
per cent. Midſummer dividend. 

Whilſt South-Sea ſtock was at its meridian height, 
the ſtocks of the other two great companies role gra- 
dually above their real value. Eaſt-India ſtock was 
up to four hundred and forty-five per cent. and bank 
ſtock to two hundred and ſixty. This riſe was partly 
occaſioned by the ſellers out of South-Sea ſtock, and 
alſo out of the bubbles, as they were juſtly termed, 
or numerous inferior ſtocks, at very high prices, who 
thought their money ſafer in being inveſted in theſe 
ſtocks than elſewhere. About Midſummer 1720, 
the advanced prices of all the ſtocks greater or leſs, 
of every kind, were computed to amount to about 
five hundred million of pounds ſterling, or above 
five times as much as the current caſh of all Europe: 
and if the yearly rents of lands and houſes in Great 

Britain 
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Britain at that time, be ſuppoſed not to exceed four- 
teen millions, and that the full value thereof; and as 
houſes and lands taken together, did not then exceed 
ſixteen years purchaſe on an average, or two hundred 
and twenty-four millions of money, the current 
price of all the transferrable funds was above double 
the amount of the fee ſimple of all the immoveable 
property of the nation“. 

On the 18th day of Auguſt, the directors of the 
Souih-Sea Company, obtained from government a 
ſcire facias againſt thoſe airy projects, called bubbles, 
which at this time were become very numerous, and 
had greatly advanced in their prices, even after an 
act of parliament had paſſed this ſeſſion for ſuppreſ- 
ſing them r, and a royal proclamation had likewiſe 
been iſſued to enforce the laws againſt them. But 
theſe reſtraints had not been effectual to repreſs therage 
for adventurous enterprizes, excited by the hope of 
becoming rich, by more ſpeedy means than perſevering 
induſtry pointed out. Change Alley, therefore, was 
crowded from morning to night, with dealers in thote 
bubbles. Some of theſe were founded on obſolete 
and forfeited charters, upon the credit of which, 
large money ſubſcriptions were opened for carrying 
on what the parties were not authorized to do. 
Others grafted new and additional projects on their 
obſolete charters, which had been originally granted 
for very different purpoſes. A third ſpecies of bub- 
bles, and which indeed were the molt numerous, did 
not even pretend to charters of any kind. Not a 
day paſſed without freſh projects recommended by 
pompous advertiſements 1n all the news papers. On 
ſome of theſe ſix-pence per cent. was paid down; 
on others one ſhilling per cent. and ſome deſcended 
ſo low as one ſhilling per thouſand, at the time of 


* Auderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 288. + Cap. 17. 
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ſubſcribing. Some of the obſcure keepers of thole 
books of ſubſcription, contenting themſelves with 
what they had procured in the forenoon by the ſub- 
ſcriptions of one or two millions, diſappeared in the 
afternoon of the ſame day. On ſome ſchemes, that 
had perſons of credit to uſher them into the alley, 
ten ſhillings depoſit was paid: ſome were divided 
into ſhares, inftead of hundreds and thouſands, upon 
each of which a certain ſum muſt be paid, and both for 
them and the other kinds, printed receipts were given, 
ſigned by perſons utterly unknown. his univerſal 
phrenzy was at its height when the dog-ſtar raged ; 
perſons of quality of both ſexes, were deeply en- 
gaged in theſe bubbles, avarice prevailing at this 
time over every conſideration, either of dignity or 
honour. Noblemen reſorted to taverns and coffee- 
houſes to meet their brokers, and women of qua- 
lity to. the ſhops of milliners and haberdaſhers for 
the ſame purpoſe. Any impudent impoſtor, whilſt 
the deluſion was at its greateſt height, needed only 
to hire a room at ſome coffee-huulſc, or other houle 
near Exchange Alley, for a few hours,. and open a 
ſubſcription book, for ſomewhat relating to com- 
merce, manufacture, plantation, or ſome ſuppoſed 
invention, having advertiſed it in the news papers the 
preceding day, and ſubſcribers for one or two mil- 
lions of imaginary ſtock would preſently flock in. 
Many of the ſubſcribers themſelves were far from be- 
lieving thoſe projects feaſible ; it was enough for their 
purpoſe that there would very foon be a premium 
on the receipts for thoſe ſubſcriptions, when they ge- 
nerally got rid of them in the crowded alley, to 
others more credulous than themlelves. And in all 
events the projector was ſure of his depoſit money. 
So great was the wild confuſion among the crowd in 
Change Alley, that the ſame project or bubble has 


been known to be ſold at the ſame inſtant of time, 
ten 
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ten per cent. higher at one end of the Alley than at 
the other. Poſterity will hardly credit the impoſiti- 
ons, which were ſucceſsfully practiſed on the credulity 
of mankind. An advertiſement appeared, “ for ſub- 
ſcribing two millions to a certain promiſing or pro- 
fitable deſign, which will hereafter be promulgated.” 
Square bits of playing cards, called, © Globe per- 
mits,” were currently ſold for ſixty guineas and up- 
wards, they had the impreſſion of a ſeal on wax, being 
the ſign of the Globe Tavern, in the neighbourhood 
of Change Alley, with the inſcription of © fail-cloth 
permits,” but no name ſigned thereon. The poſſeſſors 
of theſe were in ſome future time to be permitted 
to ſubſcribe to a new-fail cloth manufacture, projected 
by one who was then known to be a man of fortune, 
though afterwards involved in great calamities and 
diſgrace*F. 

The managers of the South-Sea Company, ima— 
gined that the traffic in theſe bubbles obſtructed the 
riſe of their ſtock. The ſcire facias which they pro- 
cured to ſuppreſs them, like the touch of Ithuriel's 
ſpear, inſtantly reduced them all to their proper ſize 
and value. | 

No ſooner was this abſolute prohibition publiſhed 
in the London Gazette, than a general panic ſeized 
the conductors of all the undertakings and projects. 
The calamities brought on multitudes by this inſtan- 
taneous diſcovery of the illuſion, under the force of 
which they had ſported away their property, though 
grievous in themſclves and widely ſpread, were only 
preludes to the cataſtrophy which ſoon followed, by 
the fall of South-Sea ſtock and ſubſcriptions. From 


| » Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 291. 

+ To ridicule the infatuation that prevailed, the foliowing advertiſe- 
ment appeared. On Tueſday next books will be opened at. 
to receive a ſubſcription of two millions, for the invention of melting 
down ſaw-duſt and chips, and caſting them into clean boards, without 
£racks or knots,” 
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the iſſuing of the /cire facias, it gradually declined 
in price, though with many great fluctuations, oc- 
caſioned by the many arts practiſed to keep it up. 
The court of directors now faw their miſtake but too 
late, in ſuppreſſing the bubbles On the goth day 
of September, South-Sea ſtock had fallen to one 
hundred and ſeventy- per ceat. and their bonds were 
at twenty-five per cent. diſcdunt. Towards the cloſe 
of the year, the conſequences of this fatal impoſition 
became openly apparent. Many famviies of rank 
and quality, ſuſtained .rrepirable loſes. Merchants 
of the firſt conſ-quence became bankrupts, mutual 
confidence was deftroyed. Many who had inherited 
ampie fortunes, and were accuſtomed to live in ſplen- 
dour, were now reduced to the moſt abject want. 
Many unable to ſupport this reverſe of fortune, retired 
to remote parts of the world to devour their melan- 
choly in filent obſcurity, whilſt thoſe who had ſud- 
denly amaſſed wealth by ſucceſsful dealings in the 
Alley, by their profuſe luxuries and unreſtrained li- 
centiouſneſs, cauſed an evil ſpirit to go forth and 
prevail in the nation, to corrupt and poiſon thoſe 
principles, which are the beſt ſecurity for its ſafety 
and proſperity. 

As the commercial intereſts of the kingdom are ſo 
intimately connected with the events of which we 
have treated in this unparalleled year; for the ſatis- 
faction of our readers, we have arranged the ſeveral 
Rocks, ſubſcriptions, projects, and bubbles, which 
ſubſiſted at that time, with the higheſt prices they at 
any time bore in 'Change Alley. 
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VI. FiSHERIES. 
1. Cawood's North-Sea fiſhery, 

2, Britiſh fiſhery. 

3. A royal fiſhery (for ten millions.) 

4, 5. Two more Greenland, or whale fiſheries. 
6. A Grand American fiſhery. 

7. Garraway's, or Pillan's hſhery. 

8, The free fiſhery, 

9. A coral fiſhery. 
10. Wrecks to be fiſhed for on the Iriſh coaſt, 
11. Another Greenland fiſhery, 

12. Orkney fhſhery, 


VII. SALT. 
1. Another ſalt project, (beſide one already mentioned) 
2. Rock- ſalt project. 
3. Saltpetre to be made. 
4. Salt-pans in Holy Ifland, (two millions) 
VIII. INSURANCES, 
1. Sadler's-Hall inſurance, (afterwards united to the 
Royal- Exchange ditto) 
2. Inſurance of horſes and other cattle, (two millions) 
3. Inſurance and improvement of children's fortunes. 
4. Inſurance of houſes and goods in Ireland, (with an 
Engliſh ear] at the head of it) 
5. Inſurance of loſſes by ſervants. 
6, Friendly Society for inſurances, 
7. Britiſh inſurance, (ſo called) 
8. Shales's inſurance, | 
9. Inſurance againſt theft and robbery, 
10, Ditto for inſuring of ſeamen's wages. 
IX. For making of fire- engines. 
X. REmITTANCEs oF MoNEY. 
1. General remittance and inſurance of debts, 
2. Stogdon's remittances. 


XI. WATER COMPANIES. 
1. An engine to bring freſh water into the town of Deal, 


in Kent. 

2. A projet to bring water by a new canal from St. 
Alban's to London. 

3. Another from Rickmanſworth to London. 


4. To make ſalt- water freſh, 
2 ; XII. Su- 
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XII. SUGAR. 


1. Reining of ſugar, 
2. Bleaching or whitening of coarſe ſugar without fire. 
XIII. For building of hoſpitals for baftard children. 
XIV. AMERICA. 
1. For ſettling the Ifle of Santa Cruz in America. 
4. ditto, for the Ifles of Blanco and Sal-Tortuge 
in ditto, 
3. Trade to the river Oronoko, 
4. Trade to Nova-Scotia, (two millions) 
5. Dittoto the Golden [{lands, [Sir Rob. Montgomery's} 
6, Ditto for importing of naval ſtores from Nova-Scotia 
and Virginia. | 
7, Ditto for walnut-tree from Virginia, (two millions) 
8. Ditto for hemp and flax from Penſylvania. 
9. Ditto for beaver fur, (two millions) 
10. Ditto for pitch and tar, from America and Scotland. 
11. Ditto for importing and exporting of tobacco, (four 
millions) 
XV. BvuiLDinGs, 
1. Building and re-building of houſes in England, 
2. For purchaſing ground to build on in London, 
XVI. LANIDs. 
1. For meliorating of lands. 
2. For improving of lands in Great-Britain, (four mil- 
lions ſubſcribed for) 
3. Ditto in Fliniſhire, (one million ſubſcribed for) 
4. For improving the breed of horſes, and the improve- 
ment of glebe and church lands, &c. 
5. Planting of madder. 
6. Improving of gardens. 
7. For purchaſing and improving of Jands. 
8. Ditto for a royalty in Eſſex. 
9. Ditto for fenny lands in Lincolnſhire. 
10. Ditto for improving of tillage and cattle, 
1I. Another for the breed of horſes. 
12. Another for purchafing the forfeited eſtates, (Sir 
James Hallet's) 1,200,000). ſubſcribed. 
13. For the corn trade. 
XVII. For erecting of turnpikes and wharts, 
XVIII. For dealing in hops. 
XIX. For building of ſhips againſt pirates, 
Vol. III. i XX. For 
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XX, For buying of naval and viQualling ſtores for the uſe 
of the royal navy. 


XXI. O1L BuBBLes, 

1. An oil patent, with land ſecurity, 
2. Rape- oil, ſubſcription. | 
3. Beech-oil, [Aaron Hill's project] 

4. For making of oil from poppies. 

5. Ditto from ſun- flower ſeed, 

6. Ditto from raddiſh ſeed, 

XXII. For the corn trade. 

XXIII. For drying of malt with hot air. 

XXIV. For improving of malt liquors, (four millions) 

XXV. For recovering of ſeamen's wages. 

XXVI. For working of tin- plates, (or whited iron- plates) 
[This manufacture, ſince the year 1720, is 
brought to great perfection in Monmouthſhire, 
and elſewhere in England; which before, we had 
intirely from Germany; ours being now alſo of 
greater beauty and durableneſs than any foreign 
tinned plates. 


XXVII. HarBours and Rivers. 
1. For repairing of Morriſon's haven, 
2. For an engine to take up ballaſt. 
3. For making the river Dee, in Cheſhire, navigable, 
4. Ditto for the river Douglas. 
XXVIII. For cleanſing and paving London ſtreets, [two 
millions | | 
XXIX. SurPLits for LoN Do, viz, 
1. Forſupplyingof London with ſea- coal, (three millions) 
2. — with cattle. 
3. — with hay and ſtraw. 
4. paving its ſtreets, (two mil- 
lions) 


XXX. Welt permits for buying and ſelling of ſtocks. 


XXXI. HE Mur, FLAx, and their MANUFACTURES, viz. 

1. For planting of hemp and flax in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and for making of ſail-cloth, cordage, &c. 

2, and 3. Two other different ſail- cloth ſubſcriptions. | 

4. For the Holland and ſfail-cloth manufactures. 

5. For the cambrick and lawn manufactures, 

5. Sail-cloth in Ireland. 

XXXII. For 
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XXXII. For the SILK and Cor rON MANUFACTURES, viz. 

1. For raiſing of ſilk-worms. 

2. Another for planting of mulberry- trees, and breeding 
of ſilk- worms in Chelſea-Park, (by Sir Richard 
Manningham) where 2000 of thoſe trees were ac- 
tually planted, and many large expenſive cedifices 
were erected ; the remains whereot are ſcarcely now 
to be ſeen | 

3. For making of muſlin, 

4. For improving the cotton, and the ſilk and cotton 
manufactures, 

5, Another for improving the ſilk manufaCtures. 

XXXIII. MeTALs, Mines, and MINER ALs, viz, 
1. For making of iron and ſteel in Great-Britain, (four 
millions) 
For the improving of Engliſh iron and ſteel. 
For extracting of ſilver from lead. 
For improving the tin-mines of Cornwall and De- 
vonſhire, 
For the tranſmuting of quickſilver into a malleable 
and fine metal, 
For ſmelting of lead, 
. For milling of lead, 
For improving of Mr. Wood's iron works and ma- 
nufactures. 

9. For improving the lead- mines in Glouceſterſhire, 

10. For the importing of Swediſh iron. 

11. For the improving of Engliſh copper and braſs, 
12. For improving the Derbyſhire mines. 

13. Ditto for the Jamaica mines. 

14. For improving the Britiſh allum works. 

15. For making of iron with pit-coal. 

XXXIV. For the making of China ware and Delft ware. 

XXXV. For importing a number of large jack-aſſes from 
Spain, in order to propagate a Jarger kind of mules 
in England: for which purpoſe marſh-lands were 
treating for near Woolwich. A clergyman be.ng 
at the head of this bubble. 

XXXVI, For trading in human hair, 

XXXVII. Ditto in Flanders lace, 

XXXVIII. For fatting of hogs. 

XXXIX, For preparing of tobacco for the making of ſnuff. 

Iiiz XL, For 
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XL. For purchaſing or recovering ofeſtates illegally detained. 

XLI. For a more inoffenſive methed of emptying or clean- 
ſing of neceſſary-houſes. 

XLII. For better curing of the venereal diſeaſe. 

XLIII. A ſubſcription advertiſed, and actually opened, for 
an undertaking, which ſhall in due time be revealed. 

XLIV. For importing of timber from Germany, 

XLV. Ditto — from Norway. 

XLVI. For a trade to his majeſty's German dominions. 

XLVII. For the exportation of our woollen manufacture, 
and the importation of copper, braſs, and iron. 

XLVIII. For the more effectual making of Colcheſter bays. 

XLIX. For employing the poor, [Lawr. Braddon] 

L. For employing poor artificers, and for furniſhing mer- 

chants with money. 

LI. For lending money to merchants to- pay their duties ; 
for purchaſing government ſecurities ; for granting 
annuities for lives; and for building of ſhips to let 
to freight, 

III. For lending money on ſtocks, annuities, &c. 

JLIII. Another ditto for lending money on intereſt, 

LIV. Anotherdittofor theencouragement of the induſtrious, 

LV. For making of glaſs bottles. 

LVI. For making of coach-glailes and looking-2lafles, 
(two millions] 

LVII. For making of pitch, tar, turpentine, &c. 

LVIII. For making of pantiles. 

LIX, For making of ſope. 

LX. For makiny of Joppa and Caſtile fope. 

LXI. For making of Mancheſter ftuffs, cottons, and tapes. 

LXII. For a grand diſpenfary [three millions] 

L XII. For a wheel for a perpetual motion. 

LXIV. For lading and entering goods at the Cuſtom- 
houſe. | 

LXV, For trading in and improving certain commodities 

| of this kingdom, [three millions) 

I_XVI. For a trade to Barbary, (Jezreel Jones's) 

LXVII. For making of paſteboard and packing- paper. 

LXVIII. Another for a paper manufacture. 


LXIX. For making of ſtarch. 


LXX, For building and re- building of houſes throughout 
England, |tbree millions] 
LXXI. For 
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LXXI. For furniſhing of funerals, 

LXXII. Another for buying and ſelling of lands, and 
lending money at intereſt, [five millions] 

LXXIII. Loan- offices for encouraging the induſtrious, 

LXXIV. For the clothing, felt, and pantile trades. 

LXXV. Inſuring and increaſing children's fortunes. 

LXXVI. For importing of oils and other materials for the 
woollen manufactures, | 

LXXVII. For paying penſions to widows, &c. at a ſmall 

diſcount, [two millions] 

LXXVIII. For employing poor artificers, furniſhing mer- 
chants, &c. with watches, 

LXXIX. For inſuring of maſters for the loſſes ſuſtained by 
ſervants, [three millions] 


LXXX. Timber from Wales. 


It appeared by an enquiry in the houſe of com- 
mons, when the South-Sea Company's bill was under 
diſcuſſion there, that the propenſity to ſet on foot new 
projects, had been very prevalent for two or three 
years paſt, Among the many abortive ſchemes 
ſtarted, two of a more mature growth, were brought 
into exiſtence, and continue to this day. A charter 
was granted to certain private gentlemen and mer- 
chants, to form themſelves into a body corporate, by 
the name they ſtil] bear of the Royal Exchange Al- 
furance Company; its capital conſiſting of five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. Another aſſociation was like- 
wile incorporated for inſuring ſhips and merchandize, 
by the name of “* the London Aſſurance Company.” 
Its firſt ſubſcription was two millions, and its preſent. 
ſtock or capital, con ſiſts of thirty-ſix thouſand ſhares, 
on each of which twelve pounds ten ſhillings was 
originally paid. Thus arole the two very uleful and 
flouriſhing inſurance corporations, who allo are em- 
powered to lend money upon bottomree, and each of 
them afterwards obtained charters for inſuring from 
loſs by fire. For the obtaining their charter, each 

company 
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company paid three hundred thouſand pounds for 
diſcharging the king's civil hiſt debts ; but part of 
that ſum was afterwards remitted. 

We return now farther to conſider the unfortunate 
ſituation of the proprietors of the Britiſh national 
debts, ſubſcribed into the South-Sea Company, and 
the purchaſers of South-Sea ſtock by money ſub- 
ſcriptions at high prices. The chief reſource of theſe 
unfortunate dupes now lay in the legiſlature, by 
whoſe interpoſition they hoped to obtain an equitable 
diſtribution, of the undivided South-Sea ſtock as far 
as that would go. A ſecret committee of the houſe 
of commons, which ſat in the beginning of the year 
1721, made ſeveral reports againſt the conduct of the 
South-Sea directors, and indirectly againſt others in 
very high ſtations, ſome of whom were expreſly in- 
cluded in the laws made for mulcting thoſe directors, 
and for ſequeſtrating their eſtates, and thoſe of ſome of 
their principal ſervants. Knight, the treaſurer of the 
South-Sea Company, who had been entruſted with 
the whole affair, withdrawing himſelf from the 
kingdom ; a proclamation was iſſued to apprehend 
him, and another for preventing any of the di- 


rectors from eſcaping out of the kingdom. Knight 


was ſeized at Tirlemont, and committed to the 
citadel of Antwerp. The Britiſh miniſter at the 
court of Vienna, hereupon applied for the delinquent 


to be delivered up, in order that he might be brought 


to juſtice, but the wealth which he had amaſſed, pro- 
cured him protection from the States of Brabant, 
who inſiſted that they enjoyed a chartered privilege, 
by which all perſons apprehended for crimes within 
their juriſdiction, were amenable to that ſtate. The 
houſe of commons were much inceaſed at che pro- 
tection which was thus granted to a man who had de- 
frauded a whole nation, but whilſt the emperor was 
afreſh entreated to interpoſe, Knight eſcaped from his 

confinement, 
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confinement, and found means to elude the vigilance 

of his purſuers. | 
In the mean time, the houſe of commons purſued 
their enquiries with great ſpirit; Mr. Secretary Craggs 
and Mr. Aiſlabie, chancellor of the exchequer, were 
found to have been concerned with the South-Sea 
directors in their deluſive projects. Craggs died be- 
fore the cenſure of the houſe was paſſed upon his 
conduct, but Aiſlabie was expelled the houſe, and 
committed a priſoner to the Tower. The South-Sea 
directors were ordered to deliver inventories of their 
eſtates, which were confiſcated by act of parliament, 
towards making good the damages ſuſtained by the 
company, after a certain allowance was deducted for 
the ſubſiſtence of each, according to his former rank, 
and as he had been more or leſs concerned in the frauds. 
The whole capital ſtock of the company had amount- 
ed to near 38, ooo, ooo, at the end of year 1720, 
and only twenty-four millions and a half were al- 
lotted to the proprietors, the remaining capital ſtock 
belonging to the company 1n their corporate capa- 
city. It was the profit ariſing from the execution of 
the South-Sea ſcheme, and out of this the bill en- 
acted, that ſeven millions ſhould be paid to the pub- 
lic. The preſent act likewiſe directed ſeveral addi- 
tions to be made to the ſtock of the proprietors, out 
of that poſſeſſed by the company in their own r:ght : 
it made a particular diſtribution of ſtock, amounting- 
to two millions two hundred thouſand pounds, and 
upon remitting five millions of the ſeven to be paid 
to the public, annihilated two millions of their ca- 
pital. It was enacted, that after theſe diſtributions, 
the remaining capital ſtock ſhould be divided among 
all the proprietors. This dividend amounted to thirty- 
three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence per cent. 
and deprived the company of eight millions nine 
hundred thouſand pounds. They had lent above 
11,000,000 on ſtock unredeemed ; of which the par- 
lament 
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ment diſcharged all the debtors upon their paying 
ten per cent. Upon this article, the company's lots 
exceeded ſix millions nine hundred thouſand pounds, 
for many debtors refuſed to make any payment. 
The proprietors of the ſtock loudly complained of 
their being deprived of two millions, and the parlia- 
ment in the ſequel, revived that ſum which had been 
annihilated. By the wiſe and vigorous reſolutions 
of the parliament, the South-Sea Company was ſoon 


in a condition to fulfil their engagements with the 


public, the ferment of the people ſublided, and the 
credit of the nation was reſtored“. 

Whilſt theſe domeſtic ferments prevailed, the af- 
fairs of the north were ſtill involved in diſagreement 
and contention. After the death of Charles XII. the 
Swedes aſſerted that their crown was eleCtive not he- 
reditary, and proceeded to elect Frederic, prince of 
Hefle, conſort to their queen, for their king, at her 
expreſs deſire. Hereby they excluded the duke of 
Holſtein, her ſiſter's fon. The czar Peter entered 
into the intereſts of this young prince, and propoſed 
to the Swediſh diet, that they ſhould annul their 
election, and ſettle the crown on the prince of Hol- 
ſtein, after which he engagedto give him his daughter 
in marriage, and for her dower the provinces which 
he had conquered from: Sweden; at the ſame time 
intimating, that if his offer was refuſed, they muſt 
expect the war to be proſecuted with redoubled fury; 
and in confirmation of this threat, he cauſed great 
naval preparations to be made 1a all his ports. As 
Ulrica Eleanor, queen of Sweden, had entered into 


a cloſe league with the king of Great-Britain, it was 


thought neceſſary to ſupport her huſband in his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne ; whereupon Sir John Norris 
was again ſent into the Baltic, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 


* Smellet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. X. p. 272. ; 
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in order to prevail on the czar to enter into terms of 
peace. The Engliſh fleet joined that of Sweden as 
auxiliaries, but they had no opportunity of acting 
againſt the Ruſſian ſquadron, which ſecured itſelf in 
Revel. The ſuperiority which was hereby maintained 
in the Baltic, inclined the czar to liſten to an accom- 
modation, and peace was concluded at Neiſtadt, on 
the 31ſt day of Auguſt 721. By this treaty the 
czar was ſecured in the poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces 
which he had conquered, in return for which the 
Swedes received various immunit'es and advantages. 
This important buſineſs being ſe tled, Sir John Nor- 
ris took leave of the Swediſh court, and failed for 
Copenhagen, where he arrived in the beginning of the 
month of October; and ſoon after he proceeded to 
England. | 

The admiralty-board now underwent a change, 
the earl of Berkiey was appointed firſt lord, Sir John 
Jennings, John Cockburn, and William Chetwynd, 
 Efqrs. Sir John Norris, Sir Charles Wager, and Da- 
niel Pulteney, Eſq; commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lord high-admiral of Great Britain. 

The parliament met on the 19th day of October, 
when the houſe of commons voted ſeven thouſand 
men for the ſea ſervice during the year 1722, at 
the uſual rate of four pounds a man per month, at 
thirteen months in the year; and two hundred and 
eighteen thouland ſeven hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds four ſhillings and ſeven pence was granted 
for the ordinary of the navy. 

About the beginning of December, Sir Charles 
Wager and rear-admiral Hoſier, were appointed to 
command a ſquadron, which was fitted out upon a 
ſecret expedition, though generally thought to be 
deſigned againſt Portugal, to demand ſatisfaction for 
an inſult offered the Britiſh nation at Liſbon, in the 
perſons of Meſſrs. Wingfield and Roberts, two gen- 
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tlemen of the factory there, whoſe effects had: been 


ſcized; they themſelves impriſoned, and even. con- 

demned to death, under the pretence of having 

exported gold coin. A law had been made in. Por- 

tugal, by which the exportation of any coin what- 

ſoever was forbidden upon pain of death; but the 

nature of the trade with England, made it neceſſary 

for the government to connive at-the violation of this 
| ſtatute: ihe woollen manufactures which are imported 
| into Portugal from England, being more in value 

than ſix returns of wine. The motives which led 
the miniſtry of the court of Liſbon to exerciſe this 

act of ſeverity is not known, but the vigarous mea- 

ſures which were taken by. the. Britiſh, cabinet, ſo 
effectually alarmed thoſe againſt whom they were de- 
ſigned, that the gentlemen of the factory were ſet at 
liberty, their property reſtored to- them, and the 

whole affair amicably adjuſted. Hereupon the naval 

armament was laid aſide, and the harmony between: 

the two nations became re-eſtabliſhed, 

Whilſt the tranquillity of Europe thus continued 
uninterrupted, the piraticaldepredations in the Weſt- 
k Indies and America, which had been ſuppreſſed by 
N the vigilance of governor Rogers and other comman- 
ders there, began to be renewed. 'The Spaniards, 
who ſecretly fomented theſe outrages, had occaſioned 
their. revival. The moſt conſiderable of: theſe free- 
booters was one Roberts, who was an experienced 
feaman, fearleſs of danger, qualified to command, and 
ever vigilant in the execution of his deſigns. He. 
had with him three ſhips; that which he was. on 
board, carried forty guns, and one hundred and fif- 
ty-two men; another had thirty-two guns, and one. 
hundred and thirty-two men; the third was a veſſel 
of twenty-four. guns and ninety-men. Wich this 
force Roberts did incredible miſchief in the Weſt- 
Indizs, afterwards he ſailed to Africa, where he took 

many 
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mary prizes, but captain Ogle, in the Swallow, was 
fortunate enough to ſuppreſs this free-booter in the 
month of April 1722. This ſervice was performed 
with great addreſs in the following manner. 

As Ogle was cruizing off Cape Lopez, he received 
intelligence that Roberts and his three ſhips were in 
an adjoining bay, whereupon he took in his lower 
tier of guns, and appearing in ſight, the pirates 
miſtook him for a merchintman, and one of the 
ſhips ſlipped her cable, and gave chaſe. Captain 
Ogle crowded ſail to draw his purſuer to ſuch a diſ- 
tance that his confederates might not hear the re- 
port of the guns; which, as ſoon as he had reached, 
he inſtantly racked, run out his lower tier, and pour- 
ed his broadſide into the pirate, which killed the com- 
mander Skyrm; notw:thſtanding which, the engage- 
ment was ſupported for an hour and an half, when 
ſhe truck. Captain Ogle then bent his courſe back 
to the bay, and to deceive the other two ſhips, he 
hoiſted the king's colours under the pirates black 
flag, with a death's head on it. This ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded, for the pirates ſeeing the black fag upper- 
molt, concluded the king's ſhip had been taken, and 
quitted their harbour to congratulate their conſort on 
his victory. But they ſoon found their miltake, 
when a deiperate engagement enſued, which conti- 
nued for near two hours. Roberts, whoſe determined 
bravery had till then rendered the conteſt doubtful, 
was at length killed, when the exertions of his adhe- 
rents immediately abated, and both ſhips ſoon aſter 
ſtruck. Captain Ogle carried his prizes into Cape 
Coaſt-caſtle, having taken one hundred and ſixty men 
cn board the three ſhips. Here the priſoners were 
brought to their trials, ſeventy-four of them were 
capitally convicted, of thele fifty-two were exrcuted, 
and molt of them hung in chains along the coaſt. 
This act of juſtice had a very good effect in ſuppreſs- 
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ing that ſpirit of rapine which was too ready to break 
out; as the taking ſeveral pirates in the Weſt-Indies, 
towards the latter end of the ſame year, did in thoſe 
ſeas. But theſe ſucceſſes were far from putting an 
end to the miſchief, ſo that it was found neceſſary 
ſoon after to ſend ſeveral ſhips of war to the northern 
colonies and to Jamaica, which, by degrees, extir- 
pated this dangerous crew of robbers “. 

The Britiſh government being informed, that the 
emiſſaries of the pretender were very buſy in carrying 
on their intrigues at ſeveral foreign courts, and that 
they had fitted out a ſhip, called the Reſolution, 
which then lay in the mole of Genoa ; orders were 
diſpatched to the captains of ſuch Engliſh ſhips 
of war as were cruiſing in the Mediterranean, to 
ſeize and poſſeſs themſelves of this veſſel, which 
they performed in the beginning of the month of 
November. But though the ſhip was ſecured, the 
officers eſcaped. 

On the 28th day of Auguſt 1722, an hurricane 
happened at Jamaica, which is ſaid to have been the 
moſt remarkable that ever was known in that iſland. 
Great numbers of the inhabitants were cruſhed by 
the ſudden fall of their houſes, but many more were 
ſwept away by an overwhelming inundation of the 
ſea, which being raiſed by the violence of the wind 
to a much greater height than was ever known be- 
fore, broke down the mounds which fenced it off, 
and ſpread deſtruction over a large track of country. 
In this calamity, the town of Port Royal was parti- 
cularly involved. At Kingſton great damage was 
done by the force of the wind, but that town was 
ſafe from the inroads of the ſea. All the veſſels thar 
rode in its harbour, however, which were between 
forty and fifty ſail, were either driven on ſhore, 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. Iv. p. 473. 
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overſet or ſunk ; many large ſhips with all their lading 
were thrown quite upon dry land; and the next day, 
when the ſtorm abated, nothing was to be ſeen in the 
harbour but wrecks and dead bodies. At Spaniſh 
town the houſes were unroofed, and many blown 
down, but fortunately no lives were loſt. ' he da- 
mage which the trading part of the iſland ſuſtained, 
by the loſs of their ſhipping and goods, was immenſe, 
whilſt the planters were reduced to the moſt diſtreſſed 
circumſtances by the deſtruction, of their dwelling 
houſes and ſugar works. Had the fury of the tempeſt 
continued ſome hours longer, the whole iſland would 
have become one general wreck, and nothing ſhort 
of final and univerſal ruin would have enlued “. 

The parliament having met on the gth of October, 
the houſe of commons, on the 24th of the fame 
month, granted ten thouſand men for the ſea- ſervice, 
at four pounds per month, for the year 1723; and, 
on the 29th, they reſolved, that two hundred and 
ſixteen thouſand three hundred and eighty- eight 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and eight- pence be allowed 
for the ordinary of the navy, for the ſame year; and 
ſoon after, the king was pleaſed to promote captain 
Charles Strickland, to the rank of rear-admiral of 
the blue, in the room of admiral Mighells, who was 
appointed comptroller of the navy; and admiral Lit- 
tleton dying the ;thof February, rear admiral Strick- 
land ſucceeded him as vice-admiral of the white; and 
Sir George Walton was made rear-admiral of the 
blue, the other admirals taking place according to 
their ſeniority. 

The year 1723 was remarkable for the death of 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France, who ſince 
the deceaſe of Louis XIV. had ruled that nation with 
the moſt abſolute authority. From the infirm con- 

Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, baronet, Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, Vol, IV. p. 475. 
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ſtitution of the infant king, he had conceived hopes 
of aſcend ing the throne, and concerted his meaſures 
zccordingly, by entering into cloſe friendſhip with 
Great Britain and other powers to enable him to 
oppole the pretenſions of Philip of Spain, who in 
that caſe would have been his competitor. But haw 
vain are the ſchemes of human ambition! Louis XV. 
as he advanced towards manhood, became healthy 
and robuſt, and the aſpiring regent was cut off in an 
inſtant by an apoplexy, in the goth year of his age. 
'The duke of Bourbon ſucceeded as prime miniſter 
of France, whoſe elevation did not at all change the 
pacitic diſpoſition of that court towards Great Bri- 
ain, | 

In the beginning of the next year, Philip V. king 
of Spain, grown weaty of the crown he had laboured 
fo aſſiduouſly to acquire, determined to renounce the 
world, and retired with his queen to the monaſtery 


of St. Ildefonſo. Hereupon he ſent the marquis of 


Grimaldi, his principal ſecretary of ſtate, to his fon 
the prince of Aſturias, with a ſolemn renunciation 
of the crown, and a letter of advice, in which he 
exhorted him to cultivate the bleſſed Virgin with 
the warmeſt devotion, and put himſelf and his king- 
doms under her protection. The renunciation was 
publiſhed through the whole monarchy of Spain; 
and the council of Caſtile reſolved, that Louis, the 
young prince, might atlume the reins of government 
without aſſembling the cortez. 

On the 2oth of April 1725, a petition was pre- 
ſented to the houſe by the lord Finch, in behalf of 
Henry St. John lord viſcount Bolingbroke, praying 
that the execution of the law with reſpec to his for- 
feiture might be ſuſpended, as a pardon had already 
ſuſpended it with reſpect to his life. Mr. Walpole 
hereupon ſignified to the houſe, by his majeſty's 
command, that ſeven vears before, the petitioner ad 

made 
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made his humble application and ſubmiſlion to tho 
King, with aſſurances of duty, allegiance and fide- 
lity. That from his behaviour fince that ti me, his 
majeſty was convinced of his being a fir object of 
his mercy; and conſented to his petitioning the 

houſe. The petition being read, Mr. Walpc Je de- 

clared himſelt fully ſatisfied, that the pritoner hat 
ſufficiently atoned for his paſt offences, and therefors 
deſerved the favour of that hovſe, fo ſar as to en- 
able him to enjoy the family inheritance that was 
ſettled upon him, which he could not do by virtue 
of his majeſty's pardon, without an act of parliament. 
Lord Finch moved, that a bill might be brought in 
for this purpoſe ; and was warmly oppoſed by Mr. 

Methuen, comptroller of the houſhold, who repre- 
ſented Bolingbroke as a monſter of iniquity. His 
remonſtrance was ſupported by lord William Powler 
and Mr. Onflow ; notwithſtanding this oppoſition, 
the bill was paſted through both houſes, and received 
the royal aflent “. 

The public tranquility was now threatened to be 
again diſturbed by a new ſyſtem of politics being 
adopted by the powers upon the continent. Louis, 
king of Spain, died ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
throne, which drew his father Philip from his mo- 
naſtic retreat, and led him to retume that crow: 
which he had ſurrendered. He was no ſooner rein- 
ſtated in his regal dignity, than he gave up the reins 
of government to the entire manag-meat of his 
queen, who poſſeſſed an active enterprizing ſpirit, 
and whoſe ambition was unbounded. The infanta of 
Spain had been contracted in marriage to tne French 
king, but that monarch conceived to violent a dif- 
like to his conſort, that he determined to ſend her 
back, the nuptials not having been. conſummated. 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vo', X. p. 302. 
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The queen of Spain reſented this inſult offered to 
her daughter, and, in revenge, diſmiſſed mademoiſelle 
de Beaujolois, one of the regent's daughters, who had 
been betrothed to her ſon Don Carlos. A peace 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid was con- 
cluded at Vienna, by the duke de Ripperda, on the 
part of his Catholic majeſty. By this treaty the em- 
peror Charles VI. agreed to acknowledge Philip, as 
king of Spain and the Indies; and engaged to offer 
him no moleſtation in the poſſeſſion of thoſe domi- 
nions that were ſecured to him by the treaty of 
Utrecht. On the other hand, Philip renounced all 
pretenſions to the dominions in Italy and the Ne- 
therlands which the emperor held. At the ſame time 
a treaty of commerce was ſigned, by which the ſub- 


Jets of Auſtria were entitled to advantages in trade 


with Spain, ſuperior to any other nation : the king 
of Spain guaranticd the Oſtend Eaſt India Company; 
and agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of four millions 
of piaſtres to the emperor. 

King George could not remain a calm ſpectator 
of this cloſe alliance, formed between two powers, 
one of which the arms and treaſure of Great Britain 
had been employed to raiſe upon the ruin of the 
other. To counteęract this new confederacy, a defen- 
ſive treaty was entered into between Great Britain, 
France and Pruſſia, and concluded at Hanover in the 
month of September, 1725. Hereby the dominions, 
poſſeſſed by the contracting parties, were mutually 
guarantied, as well as the commercial intereſts of each 
power. King George, in his return from Hanover, 
after having ratified this alliance, embarked on board 
the Carolina yacht, at Helvoctſloys, on New Year's 
Day, 1726, with a fair wind at north-eaſt, and failed 
immediately: a few hours after he had got out to ſca, 
a violent ftorm aroſe, which diſperſed the fleet, ſo tha 


only one man of war, commanded by captain Danſe, 
kept 
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kept company with the king's yacht, on board of 
which was Sir John Norris. This tempeſt continued 
with un abating fury for thirty-ſix hours, ſo that the 
whole fleet as well as the royal yacht, were expoſed 
to the molt imminent danger. Gn the 3d day of Ja- 
nuary in the morning, the winds ſubſided, when the 
vachts and the men of war that convoyed them were 
near Dover; the king that fame day landed at Rye, 
and proceeded from thence to London. On the 20th; 
the parliament met, on which occaſion the king in 
his ſpeech took notice of the engagements which had 
been entered into by fome foreign powers, which 
ſcemed to threaten Europe with treſh troubles and 
commotions, and particularly to deprive Great Britain 
of ſome beneficial branches of her commerce. Thele 
proceedings he obſerved had obliged him to concert 
with other powers, ſuch meaſures, as might give a 
check to the ambitious views of thoſe who were en- 
deavouring to render themſelves formidable, and put 
a ſtop to the farther progreſs of ſuch dangerous de- 
ſigns. He added, that the enemies of his govern—- 
ment were already very buly by their iuſtruments and 
emiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed moſt 
to favour their purpoſes, in foliciting and promoting 
the caule of the pretender, 

On the 26th of January, the houſe of commons 
reſolved, that ten thouſand men be employed for the 
ſca-ſcrvice, for the year 1720, at four pounds a man 
per month, for thirteen months. The 234 of Fe- 
bruary they reſolved, that two hundred and twelve 
thouſand three hundred and eighty-one pounds five 
ſhillings be granted for the ordinary of the navy for 
the ſame year. But this proviſion being not thought 
ſufficient, his majeſty on the 24th of March, fent'a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, importing, that 
he found it neceſſary to augment his maritime force, 
and hoped he ſhould be enabled! by the alliſtance of 
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parliament, to encreaſe the number of ſeamen already 
voted and granted for the ſervice of this year, that 
he might thereby, not only ſecure to his own ſub- 
jects, the full and free enjoyment of their trade 
and navigation, but, in the beſt manner, prevent 
and fruſtrate ſuch deſigns as had been formed 
againſt the particular intereſt of this nation, and the 
general peace of Europe. Upon this meſſage, a 
very warm debate enſued, which iſſued in an addreſs 
from the houſe to his majeſty, defiring that he would 
be pleaſed to make ſuch an addition to the number 
of ſeamen already voted, and to concert ſuch other 
meaſures, as he in his great wiſdom ſhould think 
moſt conducive to the ſecurity of the trade and na- 
vigation of this kingdom, and to the preſervation of 
the peace of Europe ; affuring his majeſty, that they 
would effectually provide for, and make good all 
ſuch expences and engagements as ſhould be entered 
into for obtaining thoſe great and deſirable ends. 
As ſoon as the courts of Vienna and Madrid ap- 
prehended that their views were croſſed, and the 
ends propoſed by their conjunction diſappointed, by 
the counter-alliance at Hanover, they immediately 
reſolved to have recourſe to foreign negotiations, in 
order to increaſe the number of their allies; and 
when they found themſelves ſufficiently powerful, 
they deſigned to hae reſorted to open force, With 
a view to render this ſcheme effectual, the emperor 
began to execute ſome projects in the north, in 
which he met, at firſt, with extraordinary ſucceſe. 
The czarina Catherine, relict of the czar Peter the 
Hirſt, had conceived a diſtaite to the Britiſh court, and 
had, by ſome Scottiſh people about her, been draw: 
to believe it might prove no difficult taſ to overtur:!, 
the government in Great Britain, and place the cheva- 
lier de St. George on that throne. The ſame ſcheme 


had been propoſed at the Imperial court, by _ 
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of the miniſters; information of which, having been 
given to the court of London, his majeſty took no- 
rice of it in his ſpeech. The Spaniſh court readily 
adopted that, or any other expedient which might 
procure them Gibraltar, and facilitate their acquiſi- 
tions in Italy, then, and {till the great objects of 
their policy. 


Such being the poſture of affairs, it was reſolved 
in council to fend a ſtrong fleet into the Baltic, to 
overawe the Czarina, whillt another ſquadron ſhould 
fail to the coaſt of Spain, and a third to the Wekt- 
Indies. The command of the armament for the north 
was given to Sir Charles Wager, under whom was 
Sir George Walton. It conſiſted of twenty-two ſhips 
of the line, one ſrigate, and an hoſpital ſhip. The 
admiral hoiſted his flag on board the "i orbay, a third 
rate, at the Nore, on the 13th day of April, 1726, 
and on the 7th fart ſail, and arrived in Copenhagen 
road on the 25th. Here he was joined by {ome Da- 
niſh men of war, and had the honour to entertain 
the prince royal of Denmark on board his ſhip. 
From Copenhagen Sir Charles proceeded to Stock- 
holm, where his fleet anchored on the 6th day of May. 
After having had an audience of his Swediſh majeſty, 
the admiral ſteered towards Rævel, and took the firſt 
opportunity that offered, of lending a leiter which 
the king of Great Britain had written to the Czarina, 
encloſed in one to her admiral] Apraxin. The king 
in this letter, expoſtulated very freely on the fubject 
of the Czarina's armaments, by ſea and land, and 
on the intrigues into which her miniſters had lately 
entered with the agents of the pretender. The courr 
of Ruſſia was highly diſpleaſed at this appearance of 
a Britiſh fleet on their coaſt, but not having a force 
ſufficient ro oppoſe it, they reluctantly refrained 
from acts of hoſtility; however, the anſwer which 
her Imperial majeſty returned, was ſtrongly expreſ- 
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five of diſpleaſure. Sir Charles Wager continued off 
Revel till the 28th day of September, when having 
received certain intel] gence chat the Ruſſians had laid 
up their ſhips in their winter harbour, he returned to 
Copenhagen, and from thence failed for England, 
where he arrived on the firſt day of Noven ber. 

"The fleet under Sir John Jennings, which was def- 
tined to cruiſe. off the coaſt of Spain, conſiſted of 
nine large men of war, which were afterwards joined 
by ſeveral ſhips from the Mediterranean. The ad- 
miral ſailed from St. Helens on the 28th day of July, 
having on board a body of land forces. On the 3d 
day of Avguſt he entered the bay of St. Antonio, and 
ipread conſternation among the Spaniards. On the 
25th day of the ſame month, the fleet arrived off 
Liſboa. The king of Portugal ſignifying his deſire 
of ſeeing our admiral, he went on ſhore, and waited 
on his molt faithful majeſty, then re-embarking, he 
ſailed for the bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, and crviſed 
off Cape St. Mary, yet carefully avoiding all acts of 
hoſtility. The Spaniſh governor of Cadiz, treated 
him with great civility, and ſupplied him with re- 
freſhments. After remaining for ſome time on this 
itation, the admiral returned to England, having 
fully effected the purpoſes for which the expedition 
was undertaken. The councils of Spain were at that 
time divided: in the cabinet a party prevailed, which 
breathed nothing but a rupture with Great Britain, 
whilſt many members there oppoſed ſuch deſperate 
mealures, as big with danger. Ihe duke de Kipperda, 
a native of Holland, who had renounced the proteſ- 
tant ;eligion and embraced that of the church of 
Rome, hteving entered into the ſervice of the king 
of Spain, rapidly advanced through the different gra- 
dations of power, until he became prime miniſter, and 
the favourite of his ſovereign: this man, whom we 


have already fecn negotiate the ureat ty With the Impe- 
rial 
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A 
rial court, was ſuſpected of having divulged d the ſe- 
crets of the cabinet to the F ng1: fi min er refiding 
at Madrid, and narrowly eſcaped with: his life; he 
was, however, by the aſſiſtance of colonel Sta hope, 
the Britiſh ambailador, afterwards earl of Harring— 
ton enabled to eſcape out of the kingdom. 

The third expedition under rear-acmtrai } Toher, 
{t1]] remains to be related. He failed for the V\ eſt, 
Indies with ſeven ſhips of the line, on the gth day of 
April, 1726, having inſtructions to block up the 
galleons in their ports; or, if they ventured out, to 
leize them and bring them to England. Although 
he had a quick paſſage, yet the Spaniards had re- 
ceived previous notice of his deſtination ; ſo that be- 
fore his arrival at the Baſtimentos near Porto- bello, 
the treaſure which had been put on hoard the calle- 
ons, and which amounted to fix millions ard a half 
ſterling, was relanded, and carried back to Panama, 
on the other {ide the iſthmus. On the gta day of 
June, rear-admiral Hoſier anchored within fight of 
Porto-Bello; the governor of which place thereupon 
ſent to know his demands. Hoſier anſwered, that 
he waited for the Royal George, a large South-Sea 
ſhip, then in the harbour, which had diſpoſed of all her 
cargo, and had a very large ſum of money on board. 
The Saniards in order to- get rid of ſo d:iſa. recable 
an obſerver, cauſed her immediately to depart, hg 
the ſhip, and the wealth ſhe had on boar, were le- 
cured. The conſequences which they ex,.ccicd, 
however, did pot follow. The adm:ral continued, 
on the ſame itation for fix month, during which time 
his ſeamen were ſwept off by difeaſcs, contracted 
through the unhealthineſs of the cl:more; and his 
ſhips were {o eaten by the worms as to be in a very 
ruinous condition. He was then obhiged to return 
to Jamaica, where he again manned his fleet, by a 

un, ber of ſeamen whom He found there unemployed. 

He 
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He put to ſea in two months, and ſtood over to Car- 
thagena, but the Spaniards had by this time reco- 
vered from the panic into which they had been throwr; 
at his firſt appearance; they did not ſcruple to ſeize 
the prince Frederic, a South-Sea ſhip, then at La 
Vera Cruz, with all the veſſels and effects belonging 
to that company. Hoſier in vain demanded reſti- 
tution, after which he took ſome Spaniſh ſhips, by 
way of repriſal, which proved to be of no great va- 
lue. This brave officer, after having remained ſome 
months on this unſerviceable and deſtructive ſtation, 
was ſeized with a diſtemper of which he died. The 
nation loudly complained of the manner in which 
this expedition was conducted, and ſaw with extreme 
regret, a number of valuable ſeamen deſtroyed, and 
a fine ſquadron rendered totally uſeleſs, by meaſures 
injudiciouſly concerted. 

In the mean time, the king of Spain purchaſed 
ſhips of war, and began to make preparations for 


. ſome important undertaking. He likewiſe aſſembled 


an army at St. Roch, which amounted to twenty thou- 
{and men, under pretence of rebuilding the old caſtle 
of Gibraltar. The alliance which had been formed 
at Hanover, underwent ſome changes, the States- 
general and the king of Sweden acceding to ir, and 
the king of Pruſſia, though ſon-in-law to the king 
of Great Britain, withdrawing himſelf, and even 
leaguing with the emperor, T he count de Las Torres; 
who commanded the Spaniſh army, actually laid ſiege 
:0 Gibraltar by land, towards the cloſe of the year 
1726. 

The parliament met on the 17th day of January, 
and ſoon after the houſe of commons vored twenty 
:houſand men for the ſea-ſervice, and one hundred 

and ninety-nine thouſand and ſeventy-one pounds for 
me ordinary of the navy; the land-rax was fixed at 
FP i1111!ngs in the pound, 


The 
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The Imperial reſident at London, preſented an an- 
gry memorial to the king, in which the emperor, his 
maſter, was juſtified in entering into the alliance with 
Spain, which had given ſuch umbrage to the court 
of London. The conduct of Spain in laying ſiege 
ro Gibraltar was defended ; and the impending rup- 
ture was roundly imputed to the conduct of rhe king 
of Great Britain. Both houſes of parliament ex- 
preſſed their indignation at this inſulting paper, and 
the Imperial miniſter was ordered immediately to 
quit the kingdom. 

in this poſture of affairs, the king entered into a 
cloſer alliance with the court of France, took ten 
thouſand Swediſh troops into Britiſh pay, and con- 
cluded a freſh treaty with the king of Denmark : 
he alſo made a convention with the prince of Heſſe 
Caſſel. 

On the 11th day of February 17 26-7, the trenches 
were opened before Gibraltar; a numerous garriſon, 
well provided, defended the place. A ſmall ſquad- 
ron was prepared at Portſmouth to ſail with ſuccours, 
and Sir Charles Wager hoiſted his flag on board the 
Kent. The earl of Portmore, who was governor, 
embarked on board the admiral's ſhip, and a rein- 
forcement was put on board the fleet for the garri- 
jon. Sir Charles arrived the beginning of April, 
and joined rear admiral IHoplon who lay | in the har- 
bour, the communication by fea remaining open. 
When the troops from England were landed, the gar- 
riſon amounted to fix thouſand men, including five 
hundred that had arrived from Minorca. Freſh pro- 
viſions in great abundance were obtained from the 
coaſt of Barbary, lo that the efforts of the beliegers 
were regarded only with contempt. 

The latter end of April Sir John Norris was ſent 
into the Baltic, and on his arrival there, he was 
j0i;ed by a Daniſh ſquadron, The death of the 
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Czarina, which happened on the 17th day of May, 
prevented any act of hoſtilities being committed, and 
in conſequence or that event, the fleet of Ruſſia was 
laid up in harbour. 

Notwi.hitanding theſe appearances of a widely ex- 
tended war, yet the beligerent powers ſecretly 
dreaded the conſequences of a rupture; and each of 
them earneſtly wiſhed for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
tranquillity. The kingof France interpoſed his medi- 
ation to prevent Europe being again embroiled, and 
the duke de Richclicu, his ambaſſador at Vienna, 
firſt propoſcd a plan of pacification. At length, 
all parties agreed to twelve preliminary articles, which 
were ſigned at Paris, in the month of May, by the 
miniſters of the Hanover alliance, and afterwards at 
Vienna, by the Imperial and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. 
They imported, that hoſtilities "hould immediately 
ccaſe; that the charter of the Oſtend Company ſhould 
be ſuſpended for feven years, and that a congreſs 
ſhould in four months be opened at Aix la Chapelle, 
for adjuſting all differences, and conſolidating the 
peace of Europe. This congreſs was afterwards 
transferred to Soiffons, for the convenience of the 
French miniſter, whoſe preſence was neceſſary at 
court. The ſiege of Gibraltar was raiſed, after it 
had continued four months, during which time, the 
Spantards had 0 a great number of men by ſick- 
ne's, while the garriſon ſuſtained very little lots. 
Some new d cufties were afterwards ſtarted by the 
court of Madrid, who refuſed to deliver up the South- 
Sea ſhip which had been detained at la Vera Cruz, 
ſo that Sir Charles Wager continued to cruize on the 
coalt of Spain: but theſe and ſome other objeRions 
were removed in the ſequel *. 


1 Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. X. p. 322. 
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King George had not now for two years, viſited 
his German dominions; and therefore, joon after the 
breaking up of parliament, he prepared for a journey 
to Hanover. Accordingly, having appointed an ad- 
miniſtration in his abſence, he embarked for Hol- 
land; lay, upon his landing, at the little town of 
Vert; he next day proceeded on his journey ; and, in 
two days more, between ten and eleven at night, ar- 
rived at Delden, to all appearance in perfect health. 
He ſupped there very heartily, and continued his 
progreſs early the next morning. Between eight and 
nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, and, it being per- 
ceived that one of his hands lay motionleſs, monſieur 
Fabrice, who had formerly been a ſervant of the 
king of Sweden, and now aitended king George, 
chafed it between his. As this had no effect, the 
ſurgeon was called, who followed on horſeback, 
who rubbed it with ſpirits; ſoon after the king's 
tongue began to {wel}, and he had juſt ſpeech enough 
to bid them haſten to Oſnaburg; and, falling into 
Fabrice's arms, quite inſenſible, never recovered, but 
expired about eleven o'clock the next morning. He 
died on Sunday the 11th day of June 1727, in the 
ſixty- eighth year of his age, and the 13th of his 
reign. 

George the Firſt was a prince of great virtues; and 
had many qualities truly am:able. He was very well 
acquainted with the general intereſt of all the princes 
in Europe, and particularly well verſed in whatever 
related to German affairs, with reſpect to which, he 
always acted as a true patriot, and a firm friend to 
the conſtitution of the empire. If he ever ſacrificed 
the intereſts of Great Britain to foreign politics, his 
miniſters ſtand accountable for the tranſgreſſion, as 
he always declared an intention to govern according 
to the laws, and with no other view than the general 
good of his people, He was allowed, by the beſt 
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judges of military talents, to be an excellent officer- 
He was very capable of application, and underſtood 
buſineſs as well as any prince of his ttme. In his 
amuſements, he was eaſy and familiar, of a temper 
very ſenſible of the fervices that were rendered him ; 
firm in his friendſhips, naturally averſe to violent 
meaſures, and as compaſſionate as any prince that 
ever ſat upon a throne, 


We ſhall now proceed to take notice of ſome of 
the moſt important commercial events that took 
place during this reign, and then cloſe the volume 
with memoirs of the lives of the moſt eminent na- 
val commanders, who flouriſhed about this time. 


In the year 1722, the king granted a patent to 
John Duke of Montagu, of the Weſt India iſlands of 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent. The duke hereupon ſent 
out fx ſhips, freighted with ſtores, and having on 
board a number of ſettlers : theſe no ſooner arrived 
at St. Lucia, than the French governor of Martinico 
ſent an expreſs, to ſignify that they mult withdraw 
from the iſland in fifteen days, the French king hav- 
ing directed that St. Lucia as well as St. Vincent 
ſhould remain in their former neutral condition, until 
a final deciſion ſhould be made between the two 
crowns. To enforce which, two thouſand men were 
landed at St. Luſia from Martinico, 1o that the at- 
tempt at making the ſettlement was laid aſide, This 
expedition is ſuppoſed to have coſt the duke no leſs 
than forty thouſand pounds, being the greateſt and 
moſt expenſive undertaking ever entered upon by 
any one ſubject in chriſtendom, on his own proper 
riſk. 

In the vear 1725, the South-Sea Company com- 
menced a whale fiſhery, in which they employed 
twelve new ſhips. 1 hey brought home twenty-five 

whales 
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whales and a half, but during the eight years in 
which they followed this branch of trade, they were 
in no year ſo ſucceſsful. The expences attending 
this undertaking, were greatly enhanced by the Eng- 
liſn having long relinquiſhed the trade, ſo that the 
company were obliged to procure their commanders, 
harpooners, boat-ſteerers, line veerers, &c. from Hol- 
ſtein, which coſt upwards of three thouſand pounds 
annually, «pi not above one hundred and fifty 
10 number * 

In the year 1726, a new charter was granted to the 
Eaſt-India Company, by which they were empowered 
to ere a corporation at fort St. George, by the 
name of the mayor and aldermen of Madrapatan in 
the Eaſt Indies, and another corporation at or within 
the factory and town of Bombay, by the name of 
mayor and aldermen of Bombay. Alloa third cor- 
poration, within the factory of Fort William in Ben- 
gal, by the name of the mayer and aldermen of Ca]- 
cutta, at Fort William in Bengal; with perpetual] 
ſucceſſion to each of the three corporations, and a 
common ſeal. The charter farther empowered them 
to make bye-laws, and to try cauſes both civil and 
military, high-treaſon excepted. 

In the laſt year of the reign of king George I. an 
act of parliament was paſſed, to authorize the South- 
Sea Company to purchaſe negroes at Madagaſcar, 
having firſt obtained the licence and conſent of the 
Eaſt-India Company, within the limits of whoſe 
trade that iſland was ſuppoſed to be ſituated. I heſe 
they were to convey immediately to Buenos Ayres, 
and on no account to diſpoſe of them within the 
limits of the Eaſt- India Company's juriſdiction. Four 
ſhips were allowed to fail upon this trade, and the 
term granted the company by this act extended to 


Ax years, 
* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II, p. 313 
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At Midſummer 1727, the reduction of the intereſt 
on the national debts from five to four percent. took 
place, whereby the ſinking fund was increaſed to 
above one million per annum. Had the miniſtry 
from that period, {crupulovuſly adhered to the paying 
off at Jeaſt one million per annum of the public 
debts, from this time until the breaking out of the 
war with Spain in 1739, the reſtrictions laid on trade 
and commerce would by that time have been eſſen- 
tially leſſened, but frugality in ſuch a mixed govern- 
ment as ours, 1s little attended to by the executive 
power, which aims too much at ſtrengthening the 
authority of the crown, by means of an unweildy 
national debt. Hence it is, that the ſinking fund 
has been either directly or indirectly ſacrilegiouſly and 
wantonly violated, whence many taxes, duties, and 
cuſtoms, which were deligned only to ſerve as a tem- 

orary exped:ent, have been perpetuated, and thereby 
E heavy clogs on our manufactures and foreign 
commerce. It has been calculated, that the ſinking 
fund, if it had been applied to the diſcharge of the 
national debt, at the rate above given of a million 
a year, when that debt amounted to fiſty millions, 
ſuppoſing it at four per cent. intereſt, and the ſink- 
ing fund increaſing annually in like proportion, as 


ſuch a ſum would do, if put out at compound in- 


tereſt, the whole national debt would have been diſ- 
charged by the year 1756. 

About this time the French firſt began to up 
in conſiderable quantities the European markets with 
their ſugars from Martinico, St. Domingo, and other 
ſettlements, which markets had formerly been en- 
tirely ſupplied by the Engliſh. And in a ſew years 
after, by their extraordinary aſſiduity they gained 
from us, almoſt al, or the greateſt part of that very 
profitable branch of commerce. 


McMoirs 
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Mz wmoisrs of Sir Join LxAk, Knight, Admiral of 
the Fleet, and a Commiſſioner of the Aamiralty. 


BEFORE we ſpeak of this great man, it will 
be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of his family. His 
grandfather Mr. Richard Leake, was deicended from 
the Leakes of Derbyſhire, and was bred to the ſea; 
upon breaking out of the civil wars, he took part with 
the parliament, and held a commiſſion in their fleet 
under the command of the earl of Warwick *. His 
father was born at Harwich, in the year 1629. He 
too was bred to the fea, and brought into the par- 
liament ſervice when very young by his father, bur 
before he was of years to chooſe a party in politics, 
moſt probably diſreliſhing the controul of a parear, 
he went over to the royaliſts, this he effected in a 
boat, ſome ſeamen accompanying him. His father 
who ſuſpected his deſign, diſcovered the fugitives 
almoſt as ſoon as the boat was put off, Whereupon 
he ordered ſeveral guns to be fired, with a deſign 
Either to ſtop or ſink it, but without effect, ſo en- 
tirely were the feelings of a parent loſt in reſentment. 
Richard Leake, our admiral's father, having thus 
eſcaped, entered a volunteer in the king's ſervice, 
but when an end was put to that conteſt, he went 
into the Dutch artillery, where he cultivated his na- 
tural genius for gunnery and engineering, in which 
he greatly exceiled. By this time he was little more 
than twenty years of age. At the reſtoration he 
was made maſter gunner of the Princeſs, a ſhip of 
fifty guns, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Dutch 
war, which broke out not long after, particularly in 
two very extraordinary actions. In 1669, captain 


'» Life of Sir John Leake, by Stephen Martin Leake, Eſq. claren- 
£12Ux ing ot arms, edit. 17 50, 
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Richard Leake was promoted from the Princeſs, to 
be gunner of the Royal Prince, a firſt rate man of 
war. Onboard of this ſhip he was accompanied by 
his two ſons Henry and John, the latter of whom, 
who is the ſubje& of theſe memoirs, was born at 
Rotherhithe, in June 1656, and here Sir Edward 
Spragge hoiſted his flag in 1673. In the memorable 

battle, which was fought at the mouth of the Texel, 
on the 11th day of Auguſt“, the Royal Prince had 
all her maſts ſhot away, near four hundred of her 
men killed or diſabled, and moſt of her upper tier 
of guns diſmounted. As ſhe lay thus like a wreck 
for tome time, a large Dutch ſhip bore down upon 
her with two fire ſhips, with a deſign either to burn 
her, or carry her off. The captain-lieutenant, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) George Rooke, thinking it impoſſible 
to defend her, ordered the men to ſave their lives, 


and the colours to be ſtruck, Mr. Leake hearing 
this, forbad it, ordered the lieutenant off the quarter- 


deck, and took the command upon himſelf. © The 
Royal Prince,” ſays he, © ſhall never be given up 
to the enemy while I amalive to defend her.” Then 
calling his two ſons, of whom Henry was his firſt 
mate, he told them his reſolution, and that if they 
followed his example, he did not doubt of ſucceſs. 
This undaunted ſpirit inſpired the whole ſhip's com- 
pany, they chearfully renewed the fight, and their 
artillery being admirably well directed, they ſunk 
both the fire ſhips, and obliged the Dutch man of 
war to ſheer off. So that at length, after a long and 
deſperate defence, half burnt, and almoſt reduced to 
a wreck, they brought the Royal Prince ſafe into 
Chatham, to the admiration of all who ſaw her. 
Captain Leake's eldeſt ſon Henry, was unfortunately 
ain in the action f. g 

* See Vol, II. p. 273. + Biographia Britannica, Art. Leake, 
note B. | 
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2 
For this gallant ſervice, captain Leake was a 
pointed to the command of a yacht, and made maſter 
gunner of Whitehall, from whence he was ſoon after 
promoted to be maſter gunner of England, and ftore 
keeper of the ordnance at Woolwich ; in holding 
which poſts, he had full ſcope to diſplay his genius. 
He is ſaid to have been the chief inventor of thoſe 
dreadful machines, which we have had frequent oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of, called infernals, although that 
refinement in the art of deſtruction is attributed to 
another. His favourite invention was called, the 
cuſhie piece, ſo called, becauſe intended to be placed 
at the forecaſtle of a ſhip, as a piece of that name 1s 
placed in a galley; this piece inſtead of firing ſhor, 
was deſigned to diſcharge ſhells and carcaſſes. The 
nation being then in profound peace, no opportunity 
offered for many years, of trying the efficacy of this 
new conſtruction in an engagement, but when James 
the Second reſolved to fit out a ſtrong fleet, to pre- 
vent the invaſion from Holland in 1688, the trial of 
the cuſhie piece was readily allowed, and the Fire- 
drake fireſhip being ordered for that ſervice, his fon 
John, for the better execution thereof, was appointed 
commander. At the ſetting out of this buſineſs, an 
unhappy incident occured, Mr. John Leake's younger, 
and only brother Edward, being blown up at Wool- 
wich as he was preparing the compoſition for the 
cuſhie ſhells*. We ſhall now confine ourſelves to the 
actions of captain John Leake, the only ſurviving ſon 

of that engineer. 

His father had taken care to have him well in- 
ſtructed in mathematics and gunnery, and he had en- 
tered early into the navy as a midſhipman; in which 
ſtation he was during the action in the Royal Prince, 
being then only ſeventeen years of age. At the cloſe of 


* Life of Sir John Leake, page 5, & ſec. 
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the laſt Dutch war, he engaged in the merchant's 
ſervice, and had the command of a ſhip in twoorthree 
voyages up the Mediterranean. Burt his inclination 
lying to the navy, he did not remain long out of it, 
for in 1677, he was appointed mate to his father, 
then maſter gunner of England, whom he had two 
years before ſucceeded in the poſt of gunner to the 
Neptune, a ſecond rate man of war. He remained 
in this poſt without any promotion, till the latter end 
of king James's reign, when, as has been already 
mentioned, he obtained the command of the Fire- 
drake fire-ſhip. Which by the lift, which the reader 
will find in our ſecond volume“, was ſtationed at Lon 

Reach, when the prince of Orange landed in Torbay ; 
after which he joined the reſt of the proteſtant offi- - 
cers in an addreſs to that prince. Captain John 
Leake was continued in his command after the revo- 
Jution; and in this ſhip he performed ſuch ſignal 
ſervice at the battle of Bantry Bay, in 1689, that ad- 
miral Herbert two days after, gave him a commiſſion 
to command the Dartmouth frigate; immediately 
upon receiving which, he was ordered with ſome 
other ſhips to convoy ſome victuallers into London- 
derry. The deſperate attempt at relieving chat place 
was carried into execution chiefly by his means. 
Captain Leake was ſenſibly touched with the ſuf- 
ferings of the brave men within the town, and al- 
though there was no man of war to aſſiſt him, the 
Swallow, which was the only one there, being too 
large to go vp the river, he relolved upon making 
the attempt, and borrowed the Swallows long boar 
to aſſiſt in cutting the bomb. This tranſaction has 
been already related Ff. We ſhall only add that ma- 
jor general Kirk, who commanded the land forces, 
and was ſtationed in ſuch a manner, as to obſerve 
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the action diſtinctly, was ſo highly pleaſed with the 
conduct and bravery of it, that he gave Mr. Leake 
u company in his own regiment, which he enjoyed 
many years after he was a flag officer. LS 

The importance of reſcuing Londonderry from 
the hands of king James, raiſed the captain likewiſe 
in the navy; for the Dartmouth being paid off, he 
had the command given him of the Oxtord, a fourth 
rate, of fifty-four guns, and on the 4th day of May 
in the following year (1690) was promoted by the 
admiral to that of the Eagle, a third rate of ſeventy 


6. | 
Serbe fatal action off Beachy-head ſoon after fol- 
lowed, and when the conduct of lord Torrington was 
enquired into by a court- martial, captain Leake was 
named as one of the board; in which ſituation he 
was extremely inſtrumental in procuring the acquit- 
tal of the admiral: for which Sir Ralph Delaval, who 
had been vice-admiral in the engagement, and was 
preſident on the occaſion, expreſſed his opinion, that 
the court ſnould bring him in guilty, captain Leake 
undertook his cauſe, ſcrutinized minutely into every 
part of the evidence which tended to affect the ad- 
miral, and ſo fully juſtified him on every point, with 
which he ſtood charged, that he brought over the 
majority to acquit him; and when the miniſtry re- 
turned the ſentence to be re- conſidered, they con- 
firmed it under their hands. | 
In the battle off La Hogue, captain Leake emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf. His conduct on that 
memorable occaſion, procured him the particular 
friendſhip of Mr. (afterwards admiral) Churchill, 
(with whom we have already made our readers ac- 
quainted)*, whom he bravely ſuſtained, after the 
ſhip between them had been beaten out of the line. 
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the laſt Dutch war, he engaged 1n the merchant's 
ſervice, and had the command of a ſhip in twoor three 
voyages up the Mediterranean. But his inclination 
lying to the navy, he did not remain long out of it, 
for in 1677, he was appointed mate to his father, 
then maſter gunner of England, whom he had two 
years before ſucceeded in the poſt of gunner to the 
Neptun⸗ 2, a ſecond rate man of war. "He remained 
in this poſt without any promotion, till the latter end 
of king James's reign, when, as has been already 
mentioned, he obtained the command of the Fire- 
drake fire- ſhip. Which by the liſt, which the reader 
will find in our ſecond volume“, was ſtationed at Long 
Reach, when the prince of Orange landed in Torbay ; 
after which he joined the reſt of the proteſtant offi- 
cers in an addreſs ro that prince. Captain John 
Leake was continued in his command after the reva- 
Jutionz and in this ſhip he performed ſuch ſignal 
ſervice at the battle of Bantry Bay, in 1689, that ad- 
miral Herbert two days after, gave him a commiſſion 
to command the Dartmouth irigate ; Immediately 
upon receiving which, he was ordered with ſome 
other ſhips to convoy ſome victuallers into London- 
derry. The deſperate attempt at reheving that place 
was carried into execution chiefly by his means. 
Captain Leake was ſenſibly touched with the ſuf- 
ferings of the brave men within the town, and al- 
though there was no man of war to aſlilt him, the 
Swallow, which wzs the-only one there, being too 
large to go vp the river, he relolved upon making 
che attempt, and borrowed the Swallows long boar 
to aſſiſt in cutting the bomb. This tranfaction has 
been already related T. We ſhall only add chat ma- 
jor general Kirk, who commanded the land forces, 
and was ee in ſuch a manner, as to obſerve 
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the action diſtinctly, was ſo highly pleaſed with the 
conduct and bravery of it, that he gave Mr. Leake 
u company in his own regiment, which he enjoyed 
many years after he was a flag officer. 

The importance of reſcuing Londonderry from 
the hands of king James, raiſed the captain likewiſe 
in the navy; for the Dartmouth being paid off, he 
had the command given him of the Oxford, a fourth 
rate, of fifty-four guns, and on the 4th day of May 
in the following year (1690) was promoted Ly the 
admiral to that of the Eagle, a third rate of ſeventy 

uns. 

a The fatal action off Beachy-head ſoon after fol- 
lowed, and when the conduct of lord Torrington was 
enquired i into by a court - martial, captain Leake was 
named as one of the board; in which ſituation he 
was extremely inſtrumental in procuring the acquit- 
tal of the admiral : for which Sir Ralph Delaval, who 
had been vice-admiral in the engagement, and was 
preſident on the occaſion, expreſſed his opinion, that 
the court ſhould bring him in guilty, captain Leake 
undertcok his cauſe, ſcrutinized minutely into every 
part of the evidence which tended to affect the ad- 
miral, and ſo fully juſtified him on every point, with 
which he ſtood charged, that he brought over the 
majority to acquit him; and when the miniſtry re- 
turned the ſentence to be re- conſidered, they con- 
firmed it under their hands. 

In the battle off La Hogue, captain Leake emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, His conduct on that 
memorable occaſion, procured him the particular 
friendſhip of Mr. (afterwards admiral) Churchill, 
(with whom we have already made our readers ac- 
quainted)*, whom he bravely ſultained, after the 
ſhip between them had been beaten out of the line. 
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In this action the captain narrowly eſcaped death by 
a cannon ball, which paſied between him and his bro- 
ther. in- law Mr. Martin, as the latter was receiving 
orders on the quarter- deck. The next year he was 
referred to the command of the Offory, a ſecond 
rate, in which he continued until the peace of Ryſ- 
vick. His father died in July 1696, in the 68th 
| year of his age, and although captain Leake was his 
only furviving fon, and was then married, and had a 
ton, yet the old gentleman bequeathed all his effects 
to his daughter Elizabeth; and left her ſole executrix, 
leaving his ſon only one moiety of his books and in- 
ſtruments, the other moiety to his daughter's ſon. 
The reaton of this flight caſt on a ſon, who had 
never been deficient in his duty to his parent, has 
been attributed to the ill ſucceſs of his cuſhie-piece, 
which, as the inventor, he thought his ſon had not 
ſufficiently exerted himſelf in making trial of“. But 
this conjecture may poſſibly be ill founded, perhaps 
his father thought that as captain Leake was makin 
rapid advances in the line of his profeſſion, his fa- 
mily would be thereby amply provided for, and that 
his father's fortune would be more ſerviceably be- 
itowed upon his daughter and her iſſue. Be that as it 
may, our captain when this event happened was en- 
gaged with the grand fleet in the Soundings, and in 
bis abſcnce, his wife and friends without his privity 
or conſent, procured for him his, father's places of 
maſter-gunner and ftore-keeper at Woolwich, by a 
recommendatory letter of atmiral Ruſſel's to lord 
Romney, maſter of the ordnance. But on his return 
into harbour he handſomety excuſed himſelf from a- 
cepting of that place; not only as it was a very trou- 
bleſome office, bat as it interfered with his ſervice 
in the navy, where he was now a ſenior officer. 


© T.ue of Sir John Leake, page 27, 
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After the peace of Rylwick, his majeſty's ſhips 
being all laid up, and conſequently. the captains 
out of employment, Mr. Leake had thoughts of 
making intereſt for a place at the navy board ; but 
admiral Churchill diſſuaded him from it; and as 
ſoon as the latter was made a lord of the admiralty, 
he gav: him a commiſſion for the Kent of ſeventy 
guns, on board of which rear-admiral Hopſon 
hoiſted his lag, on the 10th of September 1699 : 
and on the eleventh of November in the ſame year, 
captain Leake hoiſted a broad pendant at Port\- 
mouth, being appointed commander in chief of all 
the ſhips in that harbour. | 

When a war was expected in 1707, admiral Churchill 
recommended captain Leake fo ſtrongly to the earl 
of Pembroke, then lord high-admiral, that when his 
lordſhip reſolved to hoiſt his flag on board the Bri- 
rannia, the fineſt firſt rate then in the navy, he ap- 
pointed our hero his firſt captain, there being three 
captains to that ſhip. In this ſtation he continued 
until the death of king William, when the intended 
expedition of the earl was laid aſide, and prince 
George of Denmark, her majeſty's conſort, appointed 
lord high-admiral. 

Upon the declaration of war againſt France, cap- 
tain Leake was appointed to the command of a ſqua- 
dron which was fitted out againſt Newfoundland. He 
had alſo a commiſſion appointing him governor of 
that iſland, and commander in chief of the land 
forces during his ſtay on the coaſt. The commodore 
jailed from Plymouth on the 25th day of July, and 
the ſucceſs with which he was crowned has been al- 
ready related“. As this was a very active lervice, 
o it proved a lucrative one to the commander, whole 
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proportion of the prizes brought him a conſiderable 
ſam of money. : 

On his return to England he was raiſed to the 
ran“ of rear-admiral of the blue, and a few months 
after was farther promoted to be vice- admiral of the 
anne to | 

Vice admiral Leake was on board the Prince 
George in the Downs, when the great ſtorm blew, 
between the 26th and 27th days of November 1 503, 
which proved ſo fatal to the Engliſh navy, noiwith- 
ſtanding, he had the good fortune to bring his ſhip 
ſafe into port, withou- having ſuſt en d any loſs. 
This eſcape was ch fly owing to the precautions 
which he vied the preceding day, at which t me his 
experience in Le aſpect of the elements ſed him to 
f.reſee a riſing tempeſt, and to take every poſſible 
precaution for bre kins its fury. | 

In the month of February 1703-4, he received the 
honour of ):nighthood, which a year before had been 
offered him, but he then declined it. During this 
memorable year, he bore a very active part in the 
ſignal ſervices which were performed by the Britiſh 
fleet: being concerned in the taking of Gibraltar, 
and afterwards greatly diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the 
action off Malaga. The next year he relieved Gib- 
raltar, then beſi:ged by the Spaniards by land, and 
the French fleet by ſea*, The ſervices which our 
admiral rendered the beſieged, procured him the fol- 
lowing letter from his highneſs the prince of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt, governor of the garriſon. 

© I cannot expreſs the ſatisfaction of your appear- 
ance, ſo opportunely before this place, with the 
ſquadron of ſhips under your command, having been 
the entire reaſon of ſaving it from the attempt of the 
enemy, who were to attack us that very night of 
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your entrance, in many places at once, with a great 
number of men, which, with our ſmall garriſon, we 
ha! not been able to have held it out, againſt ſuch a 
ſuperior force.” 

His highneſs preſented Sir John Leake with a gold 
cup on the can. This blow ſtruck a »varic all 
along the coalt, of which Sir John receive! the fol- 
lowing accouat, 1n a letter from Mr. Hill, envoy at 
the court of Savoy. 

6 J can tell you, your late ſucceſs againſt M. 
Ponti, put all the French coaſt into great diſorder 
ani conſternation, as if vou were come to ſcour the 
whole Mediterranean, All the ſhips of war that 
were in the road of Toulon, hauled into the har- 
bour, and nothing durſt look out for ſome days.“ 

Our loſs during the whole ſiege, was only one 
tranſport, and the Terror bomb. Of the enemy 
were deſtroyed and taken, one ſhip of eighty-ſix 
guns, one of ſeventy-four, one of ſixty-ſix, one of 
fifty - ix, and two of thirty-ſix, one of thirty, two 
of twenty-four, and one of ſixteen, beſides mer- 
chant ſhips and ſmaller veſſels, and above five hun- 
dred men killed, and wwelve hundred taken pri- 
ſoners. The French and Spaniards were ſuppoſed to 
have loſt near ten thouſand men before the place, 
whilſt on the part of the beſieged, not more than 
twelve hundred were kilied, or carried off by ſick= 
neſs, during the ſix months ſiege. 

Me have elſewhere taken notice of the failure of 
the attempt upon che outward-bound galleons, 
cauſed by the treacherous impediments thrown in 
the way of Sir John Leake's ſailing with his fleet, 
from the harbour of Liſbon to intercept them“. It 
may be neceflary to premiſe here, that the true ma- 
tive for this conduct in the Portugueſe was, that 
their merchants and the Dutch had embarked more 
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valuable merchandize on board thoſe ſhips than the 
Spaniards had done. For this reaſon all poſſible 
obſtructions were thrown in the way bv both to re- 
tard the expedition, and when nothing elſe proved 
ſufficient to check his motions, and he was actually 
under ſail from the bay of Wares, he was ſtopped 
near the bar by ſeveral ſhot from Sr. Julian's caſtle, 
Gn pretence of an embargo, which he had procured 
himſelf to facilitate the attempt. Thus it was a 
hard taſk to perform the public ſeryice between the 
Joint and ſeparate intrigues of the Portugueſe and 
Dutch, which almoſt upon every occaſion were 
found to claſh with the general intereſts of the allies. 

The next ſignal inſtance of Sir John Leake's cou- 
rage, conduct, and activity, was the relief of Bar- 
celona*. The confternation into which the beſtegers 
were thrown by a total eclipſe of the ſun, has been 
already mentioned, it may be proper here to add, 
that their fears are ſaid to have been founded on the 
juppoſition that the heavens interpoſed to defeat and 
put to ſhame the deſigns of the French, becauſe 
their monarci; had aſſumed the ſun for his device. 
in alluſion to which the reverſe of the medal ſtruck 
by queen Anne on this occaſion, repreſented the ſun 
zn eclipſe over the city and harbour of Barcelona g. 
Charles, who was then king of Spain, and after- 
wards emperor of Germany, and the fixth of that 
name, had 10 ſtrong a ſenſe of the deliverance pro- 
cured him by means of Sir John Leake's ſcaſonable 
_ tupplies, that he annually commemorated the event 
by a public thankſgiving on the 27th day of May, 
{o long as he lived. | 

Dr. Friend, in his account of the earl of Peterbo- 
rough's conduct in Spain, has attributed to that no- 
bleman the honour of bringing relief to the city, 
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but Mr. Martin Leake, the biographer of our ad- 
miral, has ſet this affair in its proper light. The 
earl aſſumed the honour only of bearing the union 
flag as admiral, but took no-command upon him, 
{ſtriking it again in Barcelona- road as ſoon #s they 
came there. All the meaſures for the relief of the 
place had been before concerted, and in a manner 
executed; ſince Sir John Leake had detached ad-. 
miral Byng, and admiral Waſlenaer, to make fail 
before the fleet, and they had anchored in the road, 
and actually thrown a good body of forces into the 
place, before one half of the fleet knew that lord 
Peterborough was on board ; who indeed upon his 
arrival was pleaſed to approve of what had been 
done. The fact is, that the earl of Peterborough 
had a joint commiſſion. with Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
and therefore, according to the rules of the navy, 
could not act ſeparately from him; ſo that his hoiſt- 
ing his flag on board Sir John Leake's own ſhip, 
(the Georgr) was an action without a precedent, an 
affront to the admiral, and a mean attempt to iteal 
away his laurels. Although Sir John retented this 
iI treatment, yet he very pruden:ly paſſed it over 
at the time, being intent to promote the ſervice he 
was upon; and even in his letter to acquaint his 
royal highneſs with the relief of Barcelona, he takes 
no notice of it, but lets the matter ſubſide till the 
next opportunity, which was the 15th day of May, 
when, having occaſion to give his highneſs an uC- 
count of his farther proceedings, he writes thus : 

* 1 forgot in my laſt to acquaint you, that mn 
lord Peterborough came on board me, when 1 
was within three leagues of this place | Barcelona] 
and hoiſted his flag for that day, by virtue of his 
former commiſſion, which 1 was not willing to dil- 
pute; though I cannot believe I ſhall be altogether 
diſcharged from my former orders, till the arrival ot 

| Sir 
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Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. I ſhall take the beſt care I 
can as well of the fleet, as not to have any diſputes 


with his lordſhip about that matter. But his buſineſs 


on ſhore has taken up his time ſo much, tha: he has 
been pleaſed to leave every thing to me hitherto, 
though now I believe he intends to hoiſt his flag on 
board the Somerſet to go by fea to Valencia.” 

As ſoon as Barcelona was thus reſcued; Sir John 
failed ſouthward, and attacked Carthagena, which - 
important place ſoon after ſubmitted. | 

Sir John's next attempt was upon Alicant, where 
arriving upon the twenty- ſixth of June, he ſummoned 
the governor and general to ſurrender, but he could 
not act till the arrival of the land forces under lord 
Peterborough, or till the militia ſhould block up 


the city by land. On the gth of July, the land 


forces arrived within four leagues of Alicant, and 
ſeconded the militia, which had taken quarters for 


ſome time in the neighbourhood of the place, but 


refuſed to form the fiege, without the aſſiſtance of 
three thouſand men, and other neceſſaries from the 
fleet. Every thing being ſettled by Sir John, now 
in commiſſion with the earl of Peterborough, as 
commanders in chief by ſea, the ſiege was opened 
in the evening of the twenty-firſt, and the place was 
taken by Sir John's ſailors, who carried on a regular 


attack, and mounted a breach thought impractica- 


ble, without any aſſiſtance from the ſoldiers. 

General Mahoni retired into the caſtle, which he 
determined to defend to the laſt extremity. But after 
a terrible bombardment, his cannon diſmounted, and 
no water left in the citadel, he was obliged to capi- 
tulate on the twenty-ſecond, and the caltle alſo was 
given up to Sir John. 

From Alicant he proceeded with the fleet to Ivica 
and Majorca, both which iſlands ſubmitted to the 


Engliſh flag: after this ſucceſs, leaving a ſufficient 


ſquadron 
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ſquadron to ſecure his conqueſts from any ſurprize, 
he returned with the foul ſhips for England, and ar- 
rived on the 18th of October at Spithead. On his 
coming to London, he was not only received with 
the loud acclamations of the people, but careſſed in 
the molt public manner both by the lord high-ad- 
miral and the queen; the former preſenting him 
with a diamond ring of four hundred pounds value, 
and a gold hilted ſword ; and her majeſty ordering 
him a gratuity of one thouſand pounds, 

The unhappy fate of Sir Cloudelley Shovel, cauſed 
Sir John Leake to be advanced to the rank of adiniral 
of the white, and commander in chief of her ma— 
jeſty's fleet; ſoon after which promotion he returned 
to the Mediterranean, where he was extremely active 
in the ſervice of his ſovercign and her allies. He 
had the honour of convoying the nrw queen of Spain, 
conſort of king Charles the Third, from Genoa to 
Barcelona, tot. which ſervice her majeſty preſented 
him with a diamond ring of three hundred pounds 
value; after which he reduced the iſlands of Sardinia 
and Minorca. In the expedition againſt the latter of 
theſe iſlands, it happened, as it frequently does in 
conjunct expeditions, that the land and ſea comman- 
ders each claimed to themmlelves the whole merit of 
the undertaking. Who was the firſt projector of the 
enterprize, 15 a matter extremely difficult to aſcer— 
tain, ſuch hints generally remaining ſtate ſecrets, and 
are ſeldom imparted to the public. The facts on 
which reliance may be had, are, that major-general 
Stanhope aſked the afliſtance of the fleet and marines 
for the reduction of Minorca, when the admiral was 
going on an expedition againſt the pope, which he 
thereupon laid aſide, and arrived at Minorca with 
the fleet ſeven days before the land forces; during 
which interval he blocked up the enemy, cut off all 
ſupplies, and made lome preparations fur the landing, 
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of the forces, which was effected without loſs, as well 
as their cannon and mortars, within half a gun-ſhot 
of the caſtle by the ſeamen ; who likewiſe mounted 
the cannon upon the batterics, with little or no aſ- 
ſiſtance from the ſoldiers, and the gunners of the 


flect were employed to manage the guns upon the 


batteries. The marines made no ſmall part of the 
land forces; and fort Fornella was reduced by the 
ſhips, without the aſſiſtance of the ſoldiers, as in- 
deed all the ifland ſubmitted without any previous 
act of the land- forces, except the caſtle of St. Philip, 
the attack upon which was conducted with ſucceſs 


by the general. But the action was not otherwiſe 


conſiderable than by 1ts conſequence; for the next 
morning, after the battery was opened, the enemy 
beat a parley, and capitulated, with the loſs on our 
ſide of only forty men killed or wounded ; whence 
it is evident, that the general, though he had a prin- 
cipal ſhare, yet he had not the chief ſhare in this 
enterprize; which, in truth, was a joint action, in 
which the land and ſea commanders amicably con- 
curred; and no preference can perhaps be given to 
one, without doing an injury to the other: and the 
words Inſulus Majorcam, Minorcam, Sardiniam, & 
ſoicam ad deditionem compulit, are with equal truth 
and juſtice inſerted in the epitaph intended to the 
memory of Sir John Leake, by his panegyriſt Mr. 
Martin Leake, as thoſe on the monument in honour 
of carl S:anhope, erected in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Whilſt Sir John Leake was employed in theſe eſ- 
ſential ſervices abrozd, he was, in his abſence, ap- 
pointed one of the council to the lord high ad miral, 
and likewiſe elected member of parliament, both for 
Harwich and Rocheſter, the latter of which he choſe 
tO repreſent, and in that parliament voted Dr. Sa- 
cheverel guilty “. 


Life of Sir John Leake, p. 409. 
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May the 24th, 1709, her majeity was pleaſed to 
conſtitute Sir John rear-admiral of Great Britain, as 
alſo a lord commiſſioner of the admiralty in De- 
cember following. 

From this time we find Sir John appointed for the 
home ſervice, and cruizing on the French coaſt. On 
the 8th of November, the earl of Pembroke having 
reſigned the poſt of lord high-admiral, Sir John was 
appointed the ſecond in the commiſſion for executing 
that office. On the twelfth, he was ſuperceded as 
admiral and commander in chief, by Matthew Ayl- 
mer, Eſq; and in April following, upon the reſig— 
nation of lord Orford, firſt commiſſioner, we find Sir 
John at the head of the admiralty, as chairman, or 
ſenior commiſſioner ; for he perſiſted in refuſing the 
poſt of firſt, as being an officer accountable for every 
thing done at that board. 

In 1710, he was rechoſen for Rocheſter; and on 
the 26th of January 1710-11, appointed admiral 
and commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet a third 
time; and, in May following, took the command 
of a ſquadron for the home ſervice, but left it in the 
beginning of July, and went to fea no more that 

car. 
f On his return to the admiralty board, finding 
affairs in as bad or worſe ſituation than before, he 
declined the buſineſs there as much as poſſible, by 
which means the place of chairman devolved on Sir 
George Byng. Soon after, applying to the miniſters, 
that a firſt commiſſioner might be appointed, or that 
he might be allowed to reſign his place there, and be 
put upon half-pay, that poſt was offered him, and 
at the ſame time to be created a peer, but he abſo- 
lutely refuſed both, and deſired to remain only in 
his ſtation as admiral. This being reported to the 
queen, her majeſty ſent for him, and deſired he would 


continue to do his duty at that board, as hitherto he 
Ooo2 had 
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had done, till ſhe had appointed a firſt commiſſioner, 
which ſhe promiſed ſoon to do. 

The French king having agreed to ſeveral previous 
articles, as a foundation for a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
and amongſt others, the giving up Dunkirk imme- 


diately into our poſſeſſion, a fleet was appointed to 


aſſemble in the downs for that ſervice, and Sir John 
Leake appointed admiral and commander in chief 
of the Beet a fourth time, by commiſſion, dated 
April the third, 1712. As ſoon as the previous 
articles arrived, which was not till June the twenty- 
fifth, Sir John received orders to proceed to the 
Downs, to take upon him the command of the feet; 
where he punctually obeyed every direction for this 
ſervice, and ſaw it accordingly done on the eighth 
of July. Being returned to the Lowns, he ſtruck 
his flag, and on the thirty-firſt repaired to London, 
having committed the care of the fleet to Sir Edward 
Whitaker. On which occaſion it was obſerved, 

that as Sir John Leake had the good fortune to 
begin the war with the firſt remarkable inſtance of 
ſucceſs, the expedition to Newfoundland; ſo he cloſed 
it honourably, by taking poſſeſſion of the important 
fortreſs and harbour of Dunkirk. 

Though her majeſty had appointed the earl of 
Strafford firſt lord of the admiralty, yet his lordſhip 
continuing at Utrecht, the weight of that board 
ſtill remained on Sir John. On the ſeventeenth of 
March, 1712-13, be was again appointed admiral and 


| md} in chief of the fleer, and continued ſuch 


till the twenty- fifth of Auguſt following, though he 
never went to ſea after the ratification of the peace. 
At the death of the queen, he was left out in the 
firſt board of admiralty, after the acceſſion of king 
George I. and on the fifth of November following, 
ſuperceded as admiral of the fleet, and rear admiral 
of Great Britain, by Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; 
Upon 
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Upon iſſuing the writs for a new parliament, the 
miniſtry knowing that the citizens of Rocheſter, 
would return Sir John as their member, prevailed 
with Mr. Beſt, his ſiſter's huſband, to difluade him 
from accepting their voluntary election, which this 
artful brother-in-law contrived and effected accord- 
ingly, though not without Sir John's diſcovering the 
Intrigue. 

Burt as the national proviſion of half-pay as admi- 
ral was given to Mr. Aylmer, his majeſty, by his 
warrant, under his ſign manual, dated july the 
thirtieth, 1715, granted Sir John a penſion of fix 
hundred pounds a year, only upon the ordinary 
eſtabliſhment of the navy, which by the perſuaſions 
of his friends, though it was a proviſion far ſhort of 
his ſervices, Sir John was at Jaſt prevailed upon to 
accept. 

From the time of his declining the election at 
Rocheſter, Sir John wholly devoted himſelf to pri- 
vacy, at his country houſe of Bedington, in Surry, 
and alſo at a little box which he built on a ſpot of 
ground at Greenwich; but the proſpect of the river 
gave him ſo much pleaſure, that he afterwards en- 
Jarged the latter, and ſpent much of his time there. 
At both theſe places he was viſited without diſtinc- 
tion of party, as being a man univerſally eſteemed. 

He was this year choſen a third time repreſenta- 
tive for Rocheſter, when, at the requeſt of the cor- 
poration, he gave them his picture, which was hung 
up among other admirals in the town-hall. 

When a young man, he had married a daughter of 
captain Richard Hill of Yarmouth, by whom he had 
one only ſon. His father-in-law was loſt on the Sand 
called Lemon and Oar, in the Glouceſter, of which 
he was then captain, whilſt attending the duke of 
York to Scotland, in 1682, 

Captain Richarg Leake, of whom we have had 

occaſion 
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occaſion to ſay much in the former part of theſe me- 
moirs, is ſaid to have caſt his grandſon's nativity at 
the time of his birth, and pronounced he would be 
very vicious, very fortunate, and very unhappy ; that 
he would get a great deal of money, but ſquander it 
away, and die young “. 

Theſe aſtrological divinations have in this age loſt 
much of their credit; a certain ſhare of credulity 
will ever find a reſemblance between the prediction 
and the event; however, this is a clear proof of 
the old man's temper, who did not like his ſon's 
match; neither did the fortune of the child confute 
this preſage; for Mr. Leake informs us, that being 
made a captain in the navy very young, in a few 
years he got more by prizes, than his father did in 
his whole life. He married diſgracefully; and hav- 
ing ſpent all about the time that his father retired, 
depended upon him for a ſupport. 

The irreclaimable profligacy of this man, obliged 
his father when he made his will in 1718, to deviſe 
his eſtates to truſtees for the uſe of his ſon, during 
life; and if he died without iſſue, upon captain 
Martin and his heirs. This gentleman was firſt re- 
commended to our admiral, by both their fathers, 
between whom a friendſhip had been contracted in 
Holland, whici had ſubſiſted for many years. Young 
Martin was Sir John's pupil, and ſome time after, 
he entered into the navy, where he choſe to be with 
his friend, though in an inferior poſt, rejecting all 
other means of preferment. Being a midſhipman at 
the battle of Baniry-bay, he had his thigh broke by 
a cannon ball ; upon which his captain (afterwards 
Sir) Cloudeſley Shovel, promiſed to provide for him: 


yet immediately on his recovery, he went on board 


the Dartmouth, captain Leake, whereby he loſt ſe- 


* Life of Sir John Leske, p. 436. 
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veral years in his promotion to a command. He 
was his heutenant almoſt all the while Sir John was 
a captain ; and became ſtill mcre cloſely united to 
him by marrying his wife's lifter. The cnly ſepara- 
tion afterwards was in 1697, when captain Martin 
commanded a bomb to Newfoundland; and in 1702, 
by the like command at Cadiz and Vigo: having in 
the former ſignalized his ſeamanſhip, and in the latter 
his bravery, he obtained the Launceſton frigate, in 
which he was cruiſing in the channel when Sir John 
being appointed rear admiral of the blue, made 
choice of him for one of his captains; and in this 
ſtation he continued till the end of the war, the in- 
feparable companion of Sir John's fortune. 

The retirement which Sir John had choſen could 
not but be irkſome at firſt to a mind which had ever 
been employed in active ſcenes of life, but it ſoon 
became familiar and eaſy to him. He died on the 
21ſt of Avgult, 1720, in the lixty-fifth year of his 
age; and the 3oth day of the ſame month, his body 
was carried to the pariſn church of Stepney, and de- 
poſited in a family vault, under a monument, which 
he himſelf had ſome years before erected for his wile. 
Having now brought him to his grave in peace, we 
ſhall proceed to deſcribe his perſon and character. 

Sir Joha Leake was of a middle ſtature, well 
ſet and ſtrong, a little inclining to corpulency, but 
not to incommode him in tne leaſt. His com- 
plexion was florid, his countenance open, his eye 

iercing, and his addreſs both graceful and manly. 
He had allo a good conſtitution, hardly ever know- 
ing what it was to be lick. His diſpoſition was na- 
turally chcerful, good humovured, and open. He 
was endued with very good natural paris, and though 
without learning, few men expreſſed themſelves 
more properly by writing or ſpeaking. He was hot 
but not pallionate, and maintained an even temper, 
unleſs 
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unleſs provoked by ſome extraordinary caule, yet he 
was ſoon pacified and ready to forgive, no man be- 
ing more humane. In his dreſs he was neat and 
plain. In ſhort, he enjoyed a ſound mind in a ſound 
body. 

Thus formed by nature, he ſeems to have been 
born to be a great admiral. For beſides a genius 
for the ſea, and propenſity to a military life, he had 
all the endowments requiſite to that end, which he 
improved by art and experience. He was certainly 
one of the beſt ſeamen this iſland has produced, being 
a perfect maſter of navigation both in theory and 
practice ; of which his journals in his own hand- 
writing are a proof; theſe he conſtantly kept after he 
was admiral of the fleet. Beſides, he underſtood 


ſhip- building, gunnery, fortification, and the diſci- 
pline of the land ſervice, wanting only the practice to 
have made him both a good land officer and engineer. 


All theſe qualifications, with his long experience, 
gave him a ſuperior judgment in his profeſſion. He 
had alſo a head to contrive, and a heart to execute, 
and could endure great fatigue, being neither inti- 
midated by dangers, nor deterred by difficulties. 
His courage was of the keener ſort, without appear- 
ing raſh : with this he enjoyed ſuch a happy preſence 
of mind, as enabled him to obſerve every thing that 
paſſed in time of action, and to apply the beſt direc- 
tions, which he did at ſuch times with a ſpirit that 
gave life to his orders. On all occaſions he was parti- 
cularly careful to diſtinguiſh his courage, being of 
opinion that the braveſt man would always conquer. 
The ſame ſpirit he alſo ſhewed in councils of war, 
where, as he obſerved, a brave man might as ſoon 
be diſcovered as in battle. And when it was inſi- 
nuated by ſome that an undertaking propoſed was 
impracticable, Sir John uſually replied, let us make 


it practicable. And before he propoſed any enter- 
prize, 
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prize, he was always well prepared to anſwer every 
objection, and even carry it immediately into execu- 
tion, Thus all his undertakings were attended with 
that ſucceſs, which juſtly gained him the epithet of 
the brave and fortunate, 

By ſuch heroic virtues, perſonal merit, and induſ- 
try, he attained to the higheſt preferments in the 
navy, without ambition, but not without envy, from 
thoſe only whom he rivalled in glory. He neicher 
was proud of his own fortune, nor envied that of 
others. His mind was wholly ſet to perform the duty 
he was engaged in. He had a ſtrict regard to his ho- 
nour, and hated every thing mean: this ma e him 
deteſt all mercenary views; and the man who had 
his own private intereſt at heart, he thought could 
never faithfully ſerve his country. 

By juſtice and diſcipline nr maintained good order 
and ceconomy in the fleet, yet {ti}] without rigour, 
his natural temper inclining him to the merciful ide: 
this made him ready to intcreſt himſelf in the cauſe 
of an utter ſtranger, and diſpoſed him to a generous 
| regard of the common ſailors, being truly ſenſible of 
the hardſhips they ſuffered, and therefore he miti- 
gated them as much as poſſible. He loved a brave 
action, wherever he found it, and to ſuch, without 
diſtinction of rank or party, he freely diſpenſed his 
favours: and this made him beloved by the ſcamen. 

In reſpect of his principles, he was in ail things 
for the happineſs and proſperity of his country, both 
in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed. He ſerved 
king James as far as was conſiſtent with this princi— 
ple, and upon the ſame principle he ſerved king 
William and queen Mary, and queen Anne with bra- 
very and fidelity. Having been all his lite engaged 
in the cauſe of the proteſtant religion and Engliſh 
liberty; ſo no man could be more ſenſible of the be- 
nefits to this nation, by the ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover, 
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When removed from all his employments, and in 
retirement he maintained his character with an equal 


- temper of mind; conſcious of a life ſpent for the 


public good, he had thoſe pleaſing reflections which 
the world can neither give nor take away. 

In private life no man was a kinder huſband, a 
better fa her, or a more ſincere friend: in converſa- 
tion open and affable; and never happier than in his 
family, and among his particular acquaintance. His 
goo! nature and generoſity were ſhewn to all about 
him, or that had any concerns with him. 

The vice of { ſwearing, ſo generally practiſed among 
the ſea commanders in his time, he was very rarely 
guilty of. He had a juſt ſenſe of religion, as a 


member of the church of England, without bigotry 


or ſuperſtition : and not only 7: cauſed divine worſhip 
to be duly obſerved, but ccuntenanced it by his own 
example : he frequently communicated, and uſed 
private pravers, as there is reaſun to believe, from 
ſuch having been found amongſt his papers in his 
own hand writing. Beſides his general beneficence, 
he did many particular acts of charity very privately. 

To ſum up all, he was a v riuous, humane, gene- 
rous, gallant man, and one of the greateſt admirals 
of his time: and one thing ſingular can be ſaid of 
him, and of no other admiral, that he never was be- 
trayed into any miſtake, neither was his conduct ever 
publickly cenſured, 
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Mcrmoirs of FowarD RusskL, Ear] of Orfo:d, Firft 


Lord of the Admiralty, &c. 


T HIS noble ſeaman was grandſon of Francis, 
fourth earl of Bedford, and ſecond ſon of the honour- 
able Edward Ruitel, Eſq; by Penelope, daughter of 
Sir Moſes Hill, of Hillſborough caſtle, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, and widow of Sir William Brooke. 
He was born in the year 1653, and hrouphtup to rhe 
ſea. Upon the death of his eld-r brother William, 
in 1 he ſuccceded to the family c{tate; he was 
likewiſe gentleman of the bedchamber to the duke 
of York, but upon the death of the lord Ruſſel, his 
coulin German, he retired from court. He was one 
of the firſt to ſound the prince of Orange, concerning 
whac might be expected from him in ſupport of 
the liberties of England, when king James, imme- 
diately upon his advancement tothe throne, attempted 
to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and the Romiſh religion 
in England; he likcwiſe accompanied the prince of 
Orange when he landed in 1688. 

When king William was advanced to the throne, 
Ruſſcl was appointed one of the privy council, and 
in 1691 became admiral of the blue ſquadron; ſoon 
after which, he was placed at the head of the navy, 
and made treaſurer of the ſame. I he diiagreement 
which ſubſiſted between him and the earl "of Tor- 
rington, has been a ready related *; this enmity was 
perhaps the chief cauſe of that ſeverity, with which 
the miniſtry purſued the earl afier his defear off 
Beachy-head. Admiral Ruticl, not long after that 
miſcarriage of the combined fleers, revenged his 
country's cauſe on their exulting enemies, by giving 
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a total overthrow to the French fleet, under the com- 
mand of Monſieur de Tourville, near La Hogue. In 
reward for this moſt deciſive ſtroke, he was made 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and in the No- 
vember tollowing the commons in parliament came 
to a reſolution, “ that the thanks of their houſe be 
given to admiral Ruſſel, for his great courage and 
conduct in the victory obtained at ſea the laſt ſum- 
mer :” and in the next month they came to another 
reſolution, © that admiral Ruſſel in his command of 
the fleet, during the laſt ſummer expedition, had be- 
haved himſelf with fidelity, courage, and conduct.“ 
and reſolved, “ that the ſaid reſolution be commu— 


nicated to hos lords at a conference“ .' On March 


22, 1692-3, he was conſtituted treaſurer of his ma- 


jeſty s chamber. 

In 1694, he failed with the fleet for the Mediter- 
ranean, where he prevented the deſigns of the French 
againſt Barcelona; and in March 1695-6, by his di- 
ligence alſo prevented the deſigned invaſion in favour 
of king James, who lay with the French army near 
Dieppe; for Ruſſel ſteering over to the coaſts of 
France with the | ngliſh fleet under his command, 


diſconcerted the ſcheme of the French ſetting ſail 


for England. For the'e and other ſervices, he was 
on May the 7th, 1697, created by king William, 
baron of Shingey in the county of Cambridge, viſ- 


count Barfleur in the duchy of Normandy, ard earl 


of Orford in the county of Suffolk, with remainder 
of baron of Shingey, to the iſſue male of Letitia, 
his eldeſt ſiſter; he was alſo made vice-admiral of 
England, ard twice one of the lord juſtices, during 


his majeſty's abſence in Holland, 


In 1699 he religned all his poſts upon an addreſs 


of the houſe of commons, concerning miſmanage- 


* Collins's Peerage, Vol. I. p. 265. Edit, 1768. 
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ments in the navy, which charges were chiefly le- 
velled at him. In 1701 the houſe impeached him of 
ſeveral high crimes and miſdemeanors, particularly 
for adviſing the partition-treaty, which was repre- 
ſented as of the moſt dangerous conſequence, He 
was Charged likewiſe with taking great grants from 
the king, and with abuſes in managing the fleet, and 
victualling it when it lay on the coaſt of Spain; with 
ſeveral orders given him during his command ; and 
with procuring a commiſſion for captain Kidd, who 
had committed piracies. The earl put in his anſwer 
in four days; wherein he declared, that he had re- 
ceived but two grants from the king ; one a rever- 
ſionary grant for ſome houſes; the other, a grant of 
the remainder of a groſs ſum, amounting to about 
two thouſind pounds a year. He opened the affair 
of Kidd, in which he had acted legally, with good 
intentions to the public. He repreſented that his 
accounts whilſt he commanded the fleet, had been 
all examined and allowed; and he denied that he had 
adviſed his majeſty to the partition-treaty, bur fo far 
as he was any ways acquainted with it, objected to 
it, and gave his op nion againſt it. Upon his trial 
June 23, 1701, his lo dſhip was unanimouſly acquitted 
of the articles charged upon him, and the impeach- 
ment diſmiſſed. His accounts were likewiſe, in 1703, 
juſtified by the houſe of lords. 

Under the reign of queen Anne, lord Orford again 
came into power. He was appointed by her maj ſty 
one of the commiſſioners for the union, and of her 
majeſty's privy council; and in 1709, upon the earl 
of Pembroke reſigning the office of lord high-ad- 
miral, was offered that poſt, which he refuſed, but 
accepted of that of firſt lord of the admiralty, which 
he held until the change of miniſtry, the year fol- 
lowing. 

On the death of queen Anne, king George ap- 
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pointed him one of the lord's juſtices, till his arrival 
from Hanover; after which, -he was appointed of 
the privy-council, and again made brit commiſſioner 
of the admiralty. 

His lordſhip married the lady Margaret, third and 
youngeſt daughter to William the Firſt, duke of 
Bedford, his father's brother; but had no iſſue, He 
died at his houſe in Covent Garden, on the 26th 
day of November 1727, and in the ſeventy-fifth 
year of his age. By his will he bequeathed that no- 
ble town refidence, to Thomas Archer, afterwards 
lord Archer, who had married his great niece ; bur 
this valuable bequeſt has been lately alienated by An- 
drew the late lord Archer, his only ſon *. 

Biſhop Burnet ſtyles lord Orford, a man of much 
honour and great courage, who had good principles, 
and was firm to them. Later writers have charged 
him with having privately countenanced the cauſe of 
the abdicated king. 'I hat a ſecret correſpondence 
was carried on between moſt of the leading men in 
the adminiſtration under king William, and the court 
of St. Germaine, ſeems to be ſupported by very ſtrong 
provfs, not like the imputations thrown on ſome 
other characters, which we have occaſionally taken 
notice of in this work r, and which are founded 
merely on the credit of a ſuperficial ſtateſman, and 


an unknown adherent to the cauſe of James. T hat 


Ruſſel ſhould profeſs himſelf a well wiſher to the 
late king, whilſt it did not interfere with the real 
intereſts of his country, is not at all wonderful, or 
Gifgraceful. Had he entertained no ſuch ſentiment, 
he would have becn wanting in that regard which 


Lord Orford's fire ſeat at Chipenham, in the county of Cam- 
bridge, deſcended, by virtue of hi» ordſhip's will, te his miece, Ann, 
w.dow of Sir Thomas Tipping, of Wheatfield, in the county of Ox- 
tod, bart. 


+ Vol. II. p. 305. Vol. III. p. 30. 
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was due to an old maſter ; but his profeſſions of at- 
tachment, are repreſented as being ambiguous and 
ſuſpicious ſo that thoſe who entered moſt warmly 
into the intereſts of the abdicated king, were cautious 
of making Ruſſel the depoſitory of their ſecrets, and 
many ſuſpected that he only profeſſed an attachment 
in order to betray the cauſe. I hus much is certain, 
that however tender he might be of doing an injury 
to James, he was ever hearty againſt the natural ene- 
mies of his country, the French, whoſe marine he 
ruined by a ſingle ſtroke, in ſuch a manner, as no 
one commander before or ſince his time has been 
able to effect; although many battles have been 
fought at ſea, where the commanders have gained a 
greater ſhare of honour, becauſe their force was leſs, 
and their conflict harder. 
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